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ABSTRACT 
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course are given. An extensive bibliography is provided. (AG) 
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PREFACE 



The basic course curricultm presented in this manual establishes a 
standard for pre-servioe training of law enforoaient officers through- 
out the State of Michigan. Ihe course (tescriptions are designed to 
offer an instructor basic guidelines necessary for the preparation 
and presentation of partioilar lessons. Ihese descriptions are not 
intended to replace the initiative, imagination, and creativity of the 
instructor. Hiey include only miniimm instructional requirenmts, 
which in all instances should be magnified and expanded vpon by the 
instructor. 

It is the intent of the Training Council that instructional time be 
utiUzed in the most productive method possible. Bierefore, instruc- 
tors siiould make full use of the latest instructional nethods and 
audio-visual aids available. Appropriate aids and devices such as 
films, sUdes and charts should be utiUzed, and opportunities should 
be provided v*ien possiljle for the practical appUcation by stuctents 
of learned skills, techniques, and methods. Instructional aids, par- 
ticularly visual aids, can considerably enhance student oonprehension 
of si±>ject matter. All insixuctional aids should be carefully selected 
to fit the instructional scope of a particular course, and be presented 
in such a manner as to assure the maximan value to the students' 
learning experience by hei^tening interest and attention, broadening 
understanding, and increasing retention. An instructor should always 
preview instructional aids in onter to be famiUar with the contents. 
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HISrC»Y CF THE 
MICHIGfiN LAW EMEDIOJEn' OFFICERS TRAINING OXJNCIL 

Bie responsibility for the police function in Michigan is shared by 
proximately 646 state, axmty and local agencies. Until January 1, 
1966, the training of the police ocranunity was the sole responsibility 
of each of the 646 adrcLnistratars. Based on a training questionnaire 
administered by Dr. Bernard J. Kuhn during 1966-1967, nearly 9% of 
the swcim, full-time polioe personnel did not receive fonnal recruit 
training. This figure was based on an 82% return of the almost 11,000 
sworn, full-time polioe offioers. It is estimated that if ttie nimber 
was based on a 100% rather than an 82% return of the questionnaires, 
the figure of untrained men would be in exoess of 1,000 nen. Even 
this figure is thou^t to be extremely conservative due to the variance 
in individual interpretation as to v*iat ocMistitutes acbquate basic 
recruit tredning. 

Based on the questionnaire, basic training that was conducted varied 
greatly from department to department. The larger raetrcpolitan depart- 
ments provided their recruits with structured schools prior to placing 
them in the field. Medium size departments had limited class time; the 
anphasis was on field trcdning with a more e3^)erienced officer. Tlie 
anall departments relied solely on training throu^ field e^qjerienoe. 
Ihe rationale given for the lack of adequate training was, and in many 
cases still is, lack of facilities, personnel, equipment and qualified 
instructors. 
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HISTORY OF TOE MIOUGflN LAW ENPOICEMEOT OFFICERS TRAINING OXITCIL 

The larger poUoe departments and the Ftederal Bureau of Investigation 
traditionally h^we provided the resouroe personnel to those agencies who 
desired classroan instruction. The larger departnents generally pro- 
vide instructors in areas such as patrol, traffic, riot control and 
other related general polios aineas. The FBI nomally teaches legal 
subjects, criminal investigation and fireariiB. Michigan State university 
did offer a basic training program from 1951 through 1967. It was 
conducted by the School of Criminal Justice and the Continuing Education 
Services in cooperation with the Training CCranittee of the Michigan 
Association of Chiefs of PoUoe. This program was of the highest quality 
and it partially met the state training needs prior to the ojiplenentation 
of the regional academy system. Michigan State University programs 
are preseritly designed for specialized and in-servioe training programs. 

Statewide coordination of poHoe training was enacted by legislation 
through the passage of Public Act 203, on JUly 16, 1965. This legis- 
lation created the Michigan Law aiforoement Officers Training Council. 
It also created a poHcy-making board which consists of 11 mentjers; 
three fron the Midugan Sheriffs Association, three from the Michigan 
Association of Chiefs of PoHoe, one menfcer from the Detroit PoUce 
Officers Associations, the Fraternal Order of Police, and the Metro- 
pbUtan Club. The other two mentjers are the Director of the State 
Police and the Attorney General of Michigan. 

The Director of State PoUoe and the Attorney General are permanent 
nerabers of the Council. The other irEi*ers are selected fron a Hst 
of three names submitted to the Governor by each of the organizations. 
The Qoivemor selects one name from each of the Usts. All appointments 
made by the Governor are subject to the advice and consent of the Senate. 
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HISTORir OF THE MICHIGAN JAW ENPOICEMENT OmCERS TRAINING OOUNaL 



Hhe tentB of office for the appointed nine narfcers are stated in PubUc 
Act 203, 1965, Section 4 as follows: 



All mentjers of the council shall hold office for a term 
of 3 years, except that of the raentjers first appointed 
from notdnees submitted by the Michigan association of 
chiefs of poUoe and the nominees sv±mitted by the 
Midiigan sheriffs association - 1 shall be appointed for 
3 years, 1 for 2 years, and 1 for 1 year. A vacancy 
caused by expiration o£ a term or termination of his 
official position in law enforoerBnt shall be filled in 
the same manner as the original appointment. A nariber 
^^ointed to fill a vacancy created other than by expir- 
ation of a term shall be appointed for the une^ired 
term of the menter who he is to succeed in the same 
manner as the original appointanent. Any nenber may be 
re^jpointed for additional terms. 



The organization, authority and reqponsibiUty of the Council is stated 
in PubUc Act 203, 1965, Sections 5, 6, 7 and 8 as follows: 



Bie council shaU designate from among its rosnters a 
chairman and a vice chairman yHxt shall serve fcH- l- 
year terms and v*io may be re-elected. Membership on 
the council shall not constitute holding a pi4>lic 
offioe, and meniaers of the comcil shall not be required 
to take and file oaths of offioe before serving oii the 
oipuncil. The council shall not have the right to exer- 
ci se ay portion of the sovereign power of the state. 
No menber of the council shaU be disquaUfied fron 
holding any pii>lic offioe or enploynent by reascai of 
his appointment hereunder, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any general, special or local law, ordiiiance 
or city charter. 



Public Act 203 also provides for an Executive Secretary who is responsible 
for the daily operation of the Council. He is e«>pointed by the Council 
and serves at the pleasure of the Council. Hie Executive Secretary 
serves in an unclassified civil service position. All staff neibers 
are affiliated with the Department of State PoUoe for aciidnistrativB 
purposes, and are classified civil service enployees. 
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HISTORY OF THE MICHIGAN LAW ENPORCEJCMT OPFICEIB TRAINING COUNCIL 



The Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council is basically 
responsible for establishiiig Minimmi Qnplqyment Standards and training. 
Section 9, 10 and 11 of Public Act 203 states: 



Ihe council shall j 2 and publish irdninum enplcymsnt 
standards with due oonsideraticxi to varying factors and 
special requirenrents of local poUoe agencies relative to: 

(a) Mininum standards of physiccd, educational, nental 
and noral fitness which shall govern the recruit- 
ment, selection and a^^pointment of pcUce officers. 

(b) The ^roval of police training schools adminis- 
tered by a city, county, township, village or 
corporation. 

(c) MiniiTum courses of study, attendanoe requireirents , 
equipment and facilities required at proved 
city, county, tcvmship, village or corporation 
police taraining schools. 

(e} Mininum qualifications for instructors at approved 
police training schools. 

(g) Categories or classifications of advanced in-service 
training programs and mininum courses of stvidy 

and attendanoe requirements for such categories 
or classifications* 

(h) The establishmant of subordinate regional training 
centers in strategic geographic locaticxis in order 
to <^erve the greatest nuirber of police agencies 
that are unable to support their own training 
programs. 

(i) Acceptance of police training and e:q)erienae in 
countries other than the United States in fulfill- 
ment in vAiole or in part of the mimjtum eaiplqyitEnt 
standards prepared and published by the comnission. 

The council may enter into agreements with other agencies, 
colleges and universities to carry out the intent of tlds act. 

The council may: 

(a) Visit and inspect any police training school, or 
examine the curriculum or training procedures, for 
viiich application for c^aproval has been made. 
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(b) Issue certificates to police training schools 
qualifying under the regulations of the council. 

(c) Authorize the issuance of certificates of graduation 
or diplonas by approved poHce training schools to 
police officers who have satisfactorily ccrpleted 
naniraum courses of study. 

(d) Cooperate with state, federal and local police 
agencies in establishing and conducting local or 
area schools, or regional training centers for 
instruction and training of poHce officers of this 
state, its cities, counties, townships and villages. 

(e) Make reooCTnendations to the legislature on natters 
pertaining to qualification and training of police 
officers. 

Tb finance the administration of the Act a law enforoenEnt officers 
training fund was created in the State Treasury. The revenue was to 
cone from two sources, legislative appropriations as are deened neces- 
sary and fine assessments fron criminal offenses. Hhe Act provided 
an assessment as additional cost in an arrourib equal to 10% of every 
fine, penalty oi- forfeiture inposed and collected by the courts for 
criminal Qffenses, other than traffic law violations, city ordinances 
or violations of the conservation laws. However, the fine system was 
found to be unconstitutional in Michigan (People vs. Barber, 1966) . 
Because of the court action funds were appropriated fron the general 
fund to finance the training of poHoe officers in Michigan. 

As stated earUer Public Act 203 was enacted in 1965; however, it did 
not take effect until January 1, 1966. Bie first Training Council meeting 
was held January 21, 1966, in East Lansing, Michigan. IVro basic corndt- 
tees were appointed, one for standards of Isrj enforoenEnt erplqyment and 
one to establish training standards. The standards for law enforoenent 
enployment were adopted on August 11, 1966. 
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HISTORY CF THE MICHIGAN LftW ENFDR3MENr OFFICERS TRAINING COUNCIL 

On August 30, 1966, ttie Council adopted a miniinum basic police training 
curriculum. Ttie curriculum sched»ale provided for 120 hours of class- 
rocm and range instruction and required that officers successfully 
ooitplfitt the Red Cross First Aid Course of ten hours. 

Late in 1966 a Policies and Prooedures Manual was developed vrtudi pro- 
vided direction for establishing and maintaining Council a^roved police 
training schools. Hie manucd. contained an interpretation of the basic 
curriculum to assist die school coordinator and instructors with the 
inplementaticai of the Council's program. It also established criteria 
for facilities, instructor requirements and student rules and xegiiLations . 
For instance, absenteeism could not exceed 10% of the 130 hours, ar"" to 
successfully coiprete the program a 70% average must be achieved. 

It is iitportant to note that it is not the intention of the Council 
to replace existing police training programs throu^out the State. 
Bie objective on the other hand is to encourage the creation of police 
training schools in those sections of the State v*iere none exist, to 
lend Council cooperation to insure they meet the staixiards for certifi- 
cation, ihe initial en|*asis was cn establishment of police training 
schools in the areas of the State vMch did not have access to a recruit 
training program. Participation in the basic schools was voluntary 
fron 1966 through 1970. 

The Voluntary Basic Recruit Regiaial Training System began in Decenfcer, 
1966. Biis pilot program was conducted during the first week in Deoenber 
and was held in an out-state area to allow for an evaluation of its 
ability to serve the smaller oonnunities v^ere the biggest police 
training need existed. 
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HISTORY OP THE MICHIGRN lAW ENPOHCEMENr OFFICERS TRAINING aXKOEL 

The first Council certified sdiool was conducted in Traverse City. 
Grand Traverse County Sheriff, Richard Wfeiler, a iteirber of the Cbuncil, 
volunteered to act as coordinator. An advisory connittee of lav enforce- 
Tfi^nt officials in the ipper portion of the lower peninsula assisted 
in the design of the prograni and provided personnel for training. 

Thirty-four students representing fourteen jiarisdictions (five county 
departments and nine municipal agencies) participated in the school. 
The school consisted of three oie-veek sessions in Deoeniaer, January 
and February. This scheduling system was enplcyed so departments would 
not lose the trainee's services for three crasecutive weeks. It was 
the fiirst formal police classroom training received by most of the 
trainees, some with nearly twenty-three years of police ea^rience. 

After the initial polioe training program, ei^t other regional training 
sciKX)ls were c^proved during 1967 in the following areas: Benton 
Harbor, Saginaw, Grand Rapids, Midland - Bay City (Delta College) , 
MBtropoUtan Detroit, Lansing (MSU) , FUnt, and Oakland Conraunity Col- 
lege. During the next tiiree years the certified academies developed 
as follows: 1968, 21; 1969, 22; 1970, 19. The reduction of 3 academies 
in 1970 was due to a consolidation of schools because of a reduction 
in demand for training in some of the less police-populated areas. 
Ei^t of the aa^demies during 1968, 1969, 1970 were operated by, or 
affiliated with, junior or cotiminity colleges and/or universities. 
These schools offered from 3 to 6 college credits for satisfactorily 
conpleting the basic course. This policy of awarding college credits 
was established by charging a noninal tuition fee to the departments 
for each student attending and it was intended to serve as an incentive 

J* 
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for the trainees to oorplete at least an associate degree. This was 
the start of axrmmty college involvement with basic poUoe training. 

Under the voluntary training concept an incentive was provided to those 
poUoe agencies who previously had not participated in training 
programs. The incentive was in the form of reiitbursenent to the parti- 
cipating agency of one-half of the recruit's salary and necessary live- 
in expense. Uie reij^ursement procedure consisted of : the requesting 
agency subndtting an "Application for ReiiitourseiiEnt" form; and a certi- 
fied copy of an ordinance or resolution adopted by the governing 
body which provided th.- - ihile receiving aid, the county, city, township, 
or village wouM adhere to the standards established by the Council 
(the standards referred to are the Mininun Brplpynent Standards). At 
the conclusion of the school and upon the trainee successfully conpleting 
the school, the claiming agency would suhmit a "Claim for Heint.ursenent" 
form. Reijibursement was paid onoe a year at the conclusion of the state 
fiscal year. 

•Hie traLnuig concept in Act 203 has resulted in nore training for itore 
poHce officers in the State of Michigan. 5,010 trainees received 
basic recruit training at state certified schools during the period 
from 1967 through 1970. However, problems arose concerning the volun- 
tary program. Specifically, the State funds used for reijrtjurseiient 
remained constant v^le demands for training increased and the trainees' 
salary at the entrance level increased thereby lowering the percentage 
of salary refunds to participating police agencies. -Hie trainees' 
salary was the major factor in the reiittourserrent decrease. Also under 
this system, there were no iteans of oontroX of the approved Council 
curriculum. Such factors as lack of uniform lesson plans, qualified 
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instructors, and inadequate naterials were cxxtmoiplaoe • Finally, 
there were numerous polios agencies in Michigan vrfiich did not parti- 
cipate in the voluntary training program. Again, and in spite of the 
reiiriDurseraent policies as described earlier, financial factors were 
often given as reasons for not participating in training prograns. 
Another reason given was that if small di^)artmBnts trained their men 
they vould lose them to another department that paid more money; also, 
small agencies claiited that they were so shorthanded they could not 
spare the man for training. To overcome or reduoe the problertB that 
existed with the voluntary basic police training prx^gram, oonoemed 
legislators, polioe organizations and progressive police administrators 
supported Mandatory Ttaining legislation, 

Qi Augxast 6, 1970, GoNAemor William Milliken signed Act No. 187 of 
the Public Acts of Michigan v^ch amended sections 2 to 9 of Act No. 
203 of the Public Acts of 1965. Act No. 187 took effect on January 1, 
1971. The prunary provisions of Act 187 are: 

(1) Prescribe a minijmin basic oourse of at leas e 
240 instructicMial hours, 

(2) Require oonpletion of the basic training ooiirse 
for those persc»is enployed on or after January 1, 
1971, as a meartDer of a polioe foroe having three 
or more full-time offioers, before the person shall 
be entxjMBTed to exercise all the authority of a 
peaoe officer. 

Five months after the inception of Mandatory Training, Act 187 was 
amended for the pijrpose of allowing additicaial waivers of training, 
Oi May 26, 1971, Governor Milliken signed Act 31, which took iimed- 
iate effect. Act 31, amended section 9 of P.A, 203, 1965, as follows: 
The Mandatory Training requirerents shall be waived if: 
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(1) rhe person has previously oonpleted 240 iixstructional 
hours, has voluntarily disoontinued his work as a law 
enforoeraent officer, and is again enplqyed within 6 
months after disoontinuing work as a police officer. 

(2) Ihe person has served at least 3 years with a jiaris- 
diction offering the training prescribed in subdivision 
(c) or its equivalent and takes enployment with another 
agency. 

(3) The person has retired from an agency ccndng under the 
jurisdiction of this act or an agency offering the 
equivalent training and is eitployed by another police 
agency within 2 years of date of retiratent. 

(4) Bie person is a maifcer of a sheriff's posse or police 
aiaxiliary tenporarily engaged in the performanoe of his 
duties and v^le under the direction of the sheriff or 
police departitent. 



The above law represents the present status of MancSatory Police Training 
in Michigan. It can be stated without reservation that Act 187 was a 
positive step forward in iitproving the quality of law enforcement in 
this State. 
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A 1.1 

INSTHUL'IOR GUIEELINEaS 
I. TlTLc:: Program Orientation - 1 Hour. 

II. OBJECTIVES: When the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. State the requirenents for sucoessfullY oonpleting a M.L.E.O.T.C. 
Certified Academy . 

III. SUGGESTED TEAOUNG ACTIVITIES 

A. This section will acquaint the recruits with rules and regulations, 
attendance requirements, examination requirements, final notebook 
requirements, and emergency procedure. Handout materials will be 
distriJauted. An ejqjlanation of available facilities will be 
covered. 

B. This initial hour is required in order to present to the class 
the administrative matters necessary for conducting a Council 
e^jproved training school. 

C. Bie rules and regulations of the school and the academic reqmre- 
ments shall be ejq)lained and understood by all trainees. 

D. Hhe trainees should be provided infonration oonceming the school 
faciUties and locatioi. The school staff should be introduced. 
The class schedule should be distributed and discussed.* The over- 
all objectives of the school should be presented. 

E. Necessary handout material should be distributed. 



♦Refer to ;^3pendix D. 



ajQCESTED OUTLINE OF MUM POINIS 

A. Introduction of school staff. 

B. Act 203. 

1. M.L.E.O.T.C. 

2. Purpose. 

' 3. Basic course. 
4. Pdidp force ccrplianoe. 

C. Trainee. 

1. i^)pearanoe. 

2. Attendanoe. 

a. 90%. 

b. Make up (exams, firearras). 

c. R^xarts. 

3. Trainee evaluation, 
a. Exane. 

(1) 7 voritten exane. 

(2) Qualifying score (70%) . 

(3) Type of exams. 

(4) Separate performance evaluation. 

(a) Firearms. 

(b) Physical training and defensive tactics. 

b. Student evaluation form TC-12. 

(1) School coordinator. 

(2) Trainee's agency. 

(3) M.L.E.O.T.C. 

c. M.L.E.O.T.C. certificate. 

(1) Training Council central ^and property. 

(2) Certificate can be recalled. 
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4. Hie cx)\2rse. 

a. Duration. 

b. Graduation. 

c. Awards (scholastic, firearae) . 

d. Basic curriculum. 
D. School c^ration. 

1. Materials issted. 

a. Books (needed first week) . 

b. Handouts. 

c. Name plates. 

NOOE: How and v*iere to wear plate. 

2. Assignnents . 

a. Seating. 

b. Locker. 

3. Central information form. 

NOTE: Each trainee to oonplete and turn in. 

4 . Miscellaneous . 

a. Gym equipinent. 

b. Firearms security. 

5. Training center rules. 

a. Hi^Hi^t rules. 

b. Gym rules. 

c. Smoke breaks. 

d. Lunch. 

6. Trcdning center detedls. 

a. Describe details on c h alkboard, lic^ts, windows, doors, 
policing. 

b. C3iair stacking. 

c. Det2LLl assignment. 
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E. Facilities. 

1. The oeiiter. 

a. Classroons. 

b. Gym. 

c. Library. 

d. ShcMor, Icxter. 

2. Other buildings. 

3. Dining. 

a. School area. 

b. Local cafes. 

4. Tour. 
F. Simnary. 
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RESOURCE AND HANDOUT MATESOAL 

Handouts: 

Class Sciiedule. 

Rules aixi Regulations. 

Map of Facilities. 

List of Faculty Names. 



Al, 



Publications : 



Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. POLICIES 
AND PROCEDURES MANURL. w^uncxi, 

Michigan Law Enforcemant Officers Training Council DBTRimnR 
OJIi™ BASIC TRAINn«; MANUAL. Itefer^'SS^ S'SSS^ 
Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
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mSTROCTOR QLJIEELIMES 
I. TITUE: ClassKxm Notetaking - 1 »to»ir 
II. OBJECTIVES: Vften fiie trainee oatpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Identify methods of taking notes. 

B. Identify the iitpor^anoe of accurate notes. 

C. Demonstrate ability to restate instruction in his own terriB 
so as to be meaningful to him for future reference. 

D. Submit a ooitpleted notebook at the conclusion of the sciiool. 
III. ; SUQGESIH) TEflCHING ACTIVinES. 

A. Hie prijtB intent of this tcpic is to provide the trainee with 
an understanding of notetaking methods. The iiqportanoe of main- 
taining a oonplete and permanent record should be stressed as 
well as the fact that a notebook must be siianiitted for e^/alua- 
tion at the conclusion of a M.L.E.O.T.C. Training School. 

B. Bie SOQCTSTED (XTEUNE OP JMN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only minimwi instructional require- 
ments, vAiidi in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
xjpcxi by the instructor. However, the CBJBCnVES listed above 
^VST be met. A major deviation from the outline anc3/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless duplication and redundancy of subject matter tau^t 

in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual i^ppendix for a sanple lesscm outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentc*tion. 

D. It is strongly reoGnmended that mxierous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outocne of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be sele c ted to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maxuiun value to the 
students* learning e}(perienoe by heic^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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IV. SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 

A. The iitportancse of acxrurate notes. 

1. Assisting the trainee in understanding the instnx^or's 
scope of instruction. 

2. Notes may be the only record of iitportant points. 

3. Notes assist the trainee in recalling iitportant points. 

4. Notes serve to anplify and clarify textbook material. 

5. Notes help the trainee arrange his thoughts on the material. 

6. Notes should provide a concise and oonplete outline of the 
naterial for review purposes and insertion into the permajL- 
ent notebook. 

B. Methods of taking good notes. 

1. Be prepared. 

a. Ccnifortable seat. 

b. Writing material ready. 

c. Hear and see the instructor and all visual aids. 

2. Conoentrate on the idea. 

3. Write down the idea in the trainee's own vrords. 

4. Use abbreviations vghen possible. 

5. Write out in full only such things as referenoes, definitions, 
formilas, quotations and ^cific fac±s. 

6. Listen for enr jsis being placed on iitportant information 
by the instrucjor. 

7. Notes should be organized and arranged so as to show the 
relationship between points or ideas. 

C. Ifee of good aotes. 

1. Notes should be reviewed, revised and restated for ccrpleteness 
as soon as possible after tlie conclusion of the school d^. 

2. These ocupleted notes should then be typed or written neatly 
(on one side of the page only) and placed in a pentanent 
notebook. The following standard outline is reccmiended: 
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CLASSROOM NOTEEAKING 



I. 

A. 

1. 

a. 

(1) 
(2) 

b. 

2. 

B. 

II. 

3. Dividers or tabs should divide svbject areas in the permanent 
notebook. 

a. Pages should be nurtiDered. 

b. ihe i^jper ri^t hand oomer of the first page indicating 
subject, instructor, and date of instruction. 

c. A table of oontonts is very critj.cal for oonpleteness 
of the notebook. 

D. Sumnary. 

1. A review of the most essential points shoxild be provided 
at the ocsiclusioi of the instruction. All questions should 
be answered so that all trainees understand their obligation 
in reference to the permanent notebook. A short quiz should 
serve as an evaluation of both the trainees' understanding 
and the teaching ability of the instructor. 



CLASSROCW NOTETAKING 
RESOUFCE mTEailAL 



Publications: 

Ilichigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Bock Bibliography. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter. Glenn B. LAW ENPQRCEMENT TRAINING mOERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State PoUoe. FIIM CAI^LOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Departnent of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATALOG. iLLc/en Elrstfield Itoad, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State Uiiversity, University of Michigan. EDOCATIGNAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, The University of Michigan, 
416 Rjurth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Midiigan State University, East Lansing, Miciiigan, 
, 48823 • 



Videotape Recordings: 

Midiigan Law Enfarootent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Slide Systan: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTHUCTOR gjIDELINES 
I. TITLE: Examinations - 5 Hours 
II. OEJECTIVES: 

A. To asoertain if there is adequate oartprehensic»i of the materials 
presented. 

B. To provide ettphasis to the more ijqportant materials presented. 
III. TEST PREPARATION 

It is necessary that the achievement of each trainee be measured as 
the training program progresses. Each examination should be pr^)ared 
fron test questions subroitted by the individual instructor. However, 
the school coordinator shall coordinate test questions and restruc- 
ture vAien necessary so that all test questions fall into one of the 
follojdng categories: true or false, multiple choice, fill-in, 
matching, or short answer. A properly pr^)ared examination, cde- 
quately administered and critiqued vail serve as an add* ±onal learn- 
ing process for each trainee. 

Bie final examination should be oottprehensive of previously presented 
and tested material. Ihis final examination should be designed 
not only to measiare retention of specific items, but also to retest 
on previoxjsly missed items and to determine the <tegree of integration 
of all material presented. 

Examinations should test the recruits' conprehension of materials 
from all topic areas presented. Examination time is to be utilized 
as folla^^: One hour for a final examination; one hour for a exam- 
ination cffi materials presented in the legal section; three hovars 
for periodic tests during the acadeity, based on sequence of curri- 
culum presentation. 

Each examiiiatiOT should be prepared with, and satisfy, the following 
rules of construction. 

A. Develop a test outline based on the objectives. 

B. Decide on the specific points to be measvired. 

C. Select the type of test itrms v*iich best test the siiDject matter 
as stated in the objectives. 

D. Prepare more items than vail aAually be used in the final form 
of the test. 

E. Include sate reasonably easy and difficult items with the majority 
of average difficulty. 

F. Arrange the items within each area of subject matter starting 
with the easy items and finishing with the mcoe difficult iterts. 
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G. Provicte a separatxi section fear each type of test item with speci- 
fic instructions for each section. 

H. Avoid patterns v*en aligning answers. 

T. Ensure no test item ansvgers, or provide a clue to the answer 
of, another item. 

J. Prepare clear and precise directions for adninistering and 
scoring. 

K. Organize test for easy, accurate^ rapid scoring. 

L. Make the tests of such difficulty that the average trainee makes 
the average grade. 

When developing a specific type of examination, the instructor should 
keep the fiDllcwing rules of construction in mind. 

A. True-False test. 

1. Ihe true-false test exam is best used to test a small area 
of factual type of subject matter v*iich must be thorou^ly 
tested. 

2. iVienl^ true-false test items should be developed for each 
hour of instruction. 

3. Each test question must meet the requiremBnts of each of 
the following: 

a. Ihe question must be all true or all false. 

b. Avoid miiltiple negatives. 

c. Avoid using the words "all", "only", "never", and "always", 
(v*iich tend to make the statement c^jpear false) , or 
"generally" and "usually" (vrfiich tend to make the state- 
ment c?3pear true) . 

d. Make about half of the questions true, and half false, 

e. Mix the pattern of true-false thorou^y. 

f . Avoid making true statements consistently longer than 
false, or vice versa. 

B. Multiple choioe test. 

1. Ohe multiple choioe test is best suited for si4)ject natter 
deeding with theory or principles of operations. It cannot 
be used to test a skill. 

2. Each test item must meet the requirements of each of the 
following: 
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a. Test only one idea. 

b. The quesUons should be brief and have an accurate 
central problem. 

c. Eadi question should require specific knowledge rather 
than general knowledge. 

d. Each item should deal with a problem involving reasoning 
based on knowledge rather than itarDry for insignificant 
or detailed facts. 

e. The idea should be a practical problem and an iitportant 
aspect of the job. 

f . Illustrations are soTEtimes useful in presenting the 
central problem. 

^* ^ question avoids the fault of giving away 

the best answer by poor use of such words as "a" or 
an as the final word of the introductory statement. 

h. Put as ijudi of the problem in the stem of the question 
as possible. 

i. Each question should have only one correct and indis- 
putable answer. 

j. The choioes whidi represent possible answers should deal 
with similar ideas or data rather than a variety of 
unrelated possibilities. 

k. Possible answer should be plausible choices. 
C. Ccnpletion or fill-in tests. 

1. The fill-in test is suitable for testing knowledge type 
subject matter v*uch must be recalled precisely. 

2. Eadi test statement nust meet the requirements of each of 
the following: 

a. It is generally best to use only one blank in a single 
statement. ^ 

b. Avoid blanks at the beginning of the statement. 

c. emit key words and phrases. 

d. Avoid giving a clue to the answer through the nurber 

length of the blanks. Each blank should be about 
1^5 or 15 spaoes on a typewriter. 

e. Do not oopy statements directly from the text. Capture 
and test the oonoept. 
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f . Indicate the type of response desired. 
D, Matching test. 

1. The matdiing test is best sxiited for testing fandliarity 
with subject natter which may be divided into five or nore 
sub-tcpics, each of which has a cofrresponding fact or idea. 

2. Each test questicxi nust iteet the requirements of each of 
the following: 

a. Make directions clear and the fom siitple. 

b. Limit each question to one area of subject matter. 

c. There should be only one oorresponding correct choice. 

d. Arrange questions sfystematically. 

e. Include fron five to ts«ielve nunbered questions. 

f . Include from three to five more choices than nur*ered 
items xmless choices may be used more than once. 

g. If choices can be used mDre than onoe^ this must be so 
stated in the directions. 

h. All parts of the matching questions roust appear on the 
5;ame page. 



INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 
I. TITIE: Examination Review - 2 Hovirs. 
II. OBJIXTTIVES: 

A. Discuss the administered examinations, clarifying any difficult 
questions. ^ ^ jt ^^^^^^^ 

B. Provide a review of the mare iirportant materials presented. 
III. SLR3GESTED TEACHING PCnVTIY 

A. This unit of instruction is intended to be utilized for explana- 
tion of administered examinations. The allotted two hours may 

divided in any manner at the discretion of the coordinator. 

■mis tijne should be provided to the class so that each examina- 
tion can be reviewed after it has been scored. The review and 
possible clarification of inportarit points is considered as an 
additional learning process. 

B. All quest ioTs should be resolved. 
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INSTEOCTOR GUIDELINES 
I. TITLE: Coordinator's Time - 1 Hour 
II. CBJEXTTIVE: 

A. Rectify any problem occurring during the course of the academy. 

B. Provide the coordinator with time for administrative functions. 
III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

Ihis section will provide the coordinator with time to handle any 
explanations, problems, reviewing, etc., which arise during the 
coiarse of the acadeny. 

Ihis period may also be utiUzed for the graduation cerennny. Special 
speakers can be obtained and attention drawn to training achievenents 
and indivxdual acocnplishments. A fomal presentation of certificates 
and any awards may be conducted. 
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I. TITLE: Introduction to Ccnstituticnal Law - 1 Hour 
II. OBJECTIVES: Allien the trainee ocxtpletes this lesson, he will be able to 

A. Discuss the overall objective of constitutional law. 

B. State and explain constitutional mandates and/or limitations on 
law enforcement in Michigan. 

III. SUGGESTED TEACHING ACriVITIES 



ihe prime intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with an 
understanding of the basic concepts of oonstituticaial law. Ihose 
amendments primarily conaemed with the function of law enforcenent 
are discussed. This section will establish the fundaitental basis 
for the total legal secticxi. 

The SUGOSTED OWUNE OF MUU POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only mininum instructional require- 
ments, v»4iich in all instances should be magnified and e3q>ancfed 
vpcn by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listed above 
>^>ST be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless dtplication and redundancy of subject matter tau^t 
in another unit. 

Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual i^pendix for a sanple lesson outline which nay aid you in 
deve]x>ping a peirscnalized lesson presentation. 

It is strongly reooranended that numerous qtestions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outcote of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maxiitum value to the 
students* learning experience by hei^tening interest and attentiai, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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. SUC3GESTED OUTLINE OF MMN POINIB 

A. Our basic structure of government is that of a denocracy. 
1. The basic standard for that structure is majority mle. 

^' r^ioHti °^ people elect representatives and then 

a^majority of the representatives enact the laws vMch govern 

B. Within that franevork we have a written docunent, the Constitution 

1. Our society has certain fundamental values which we consider 

S^TStL^^i!^'^ «^ ^ 

2. We do not subject them to the criterion of majority rule. 

^* SSl^"^ ^ ^ ^^tution and can onl^ 

^ged by overwhelming consent of the people (2/3 of both 
Houses of Congress and 3/4 of the individual states) . 

C. Our govemmental structure (both State and Etederal) is also divided 
into three separate but co-equal branches. divided 

1. The I^gislaUve : The branch that makes the laws which govern us. 

2. The Judicial; ite branch that interprets and applies those 
laws to individual fact situations aTthey ariS; 

3. The Executive; The branch that enforces those laws. 

b. You, as police officers, are part of the Executive Branch. 

°' ^ ^ limitation upon majority rule but 

operates to set standards for all three of tt^ brLhS Slc^L 

1. Legislative . 

a. Ccxigress has pcwer to levy taxes (Art. I, -8) . 

b. Congress shall irake no law respecting an cstablishnent of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or 

2. Judicial . 

a. Judicial power is ijivested in one supreite court and in such 
other inferior courts as Congress estabUshes (Art. Ill, -1). 
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b. No warrants shall issue excsept ipcan probable cause (4th 
Amendment) . 

3. Execati^/e . 

a. Ihe President shall be cxmnander-in-chief of the Armed 
Forces (Art. II, -2). 

b. Ri^t of persons to be secure in their persons, houses, 
E)^)ers, and effects against unreasonable searches and 
seizures shall not be violated (4th Amendment) . 

E. ihese Constituticnal requirements and limitations apply not only 
to the Federal structure but have also been generally held to 
apply to the states as well. 

1. Basically by way of the Pourteenlii Amendment (no state shall 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law) . 

2. The United States Oonstitutian, then, is the sipreme law of 
the land. 

F. Because of the function of the judicial brancb, and because the 
Constitution is set forth in broad, general language— Ihe Constitu- 
tion means, in any given situation and at any given time, just 
v*at five justices of the Si^jreme Court say it iteans. 

G. Thus we get so called "Landmark" decisions. 

1. Which tell the police officer, as a menber of the executive 
branch, v*at he may and m^ not do in li^t of the Constitu- 
tion, and further v*at consequences may follow his actions. 

2. Ihe "exclusionary rule" is an exanple of ooisequences v*uch 
may follow certain actions. 

3. But rementer, the Constitution basically sets a floor, a bare 
mininum on the officers' actions. 

a. This does not prevent the individual states from adopting 
stricter standards. 

b. For example, the Midiigan Legislature could say that 
there will be absolutely no search made without a warrant, 
vtereas our Constitution only prohibits "unreasonable" 
seizuxres. 

4. Other specific exaitples: 

a. v, Ohio — the excl\asionary rule as a consequence of 
unreasonable searches and seizures. 

b. Miranda and Escobedo — procedures required of the police 
officer to insure the voluntariness of confessions and 
admissions in li^t of the 5th Amendment's guarantee 
against self-incrimination. 
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c. V, Ohio — Constitutional standards for stop and 

Qiinel V, California — how far an officer nay go in 
searching a person under arrest. 

H. The above guidelines and axisiderations will be arising as we 
move later into more specific areas. We have here nerely attenpted 
to give you a bird's ^e view of why and how the Constituticxi 
plaoBs these various requirements and limitations vpcyn the actions 
of police officers- 

I. Summary. 

1- The suninary shoiild be a review of inportant points discussed, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A short quiz should serve as an evaluaticxi of the 
trainees* understanding and the teaching ability of the 
instructor. 
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V. RESOimCE MATEailAL 
Publications: 

Klotter and Kanovitz. OONSTITOTIONAL LflW FOR POLICE. Anderson 
Publishers . 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Crjncil. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Book BibUography. 

Film Catalogs; 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW ENPORCEMNT TRAINING MATEaUJVLS DIRBC- 
^JORJf. Glennda3.e, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artanent of State PoUoe. Fliw CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATAIOG. Ele»^ Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Mchigan State University, University of Michigan. EDUCATICNAL 
FIUB. Audio-Visual Education Center, The university of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Miciiigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 

VLdeo-T^ Recordings: 

Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MVNUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult sdiool coordinator for latest listings) . 

Sound-On-Slide System: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 
I. TITI£: Law of Arrest - 4 Hours 
II. OBJECTIVES: Wien the trainee cxxtpletes this lesson, he will be able to 

A. Define and cite the elements of arrest. 

B, Define misdeneanor and felory, 

. C. Identify distinctions between felony and iidsdenEanor law violations 
relaUve to arrest situations without warrants. 

D. E^lain "J bable Cause" for arrest. 

E. Identify persons exeitpt from arrest. 

F. Explain where an arrest may be made with regard to arrest without 
a warrant and arrest with a warrant. 

G. E:?)lain the use of necessary foroe in varioxas arrest situations 
including deadly force and forceful entry. 

H. Identify the ric^ts of a person arrested. 

I. Identify the possible oonsequenoes of an unlawful arrest. 
III. SUQdSlED aEflOilNG ACnVITIES 

A. ihe intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with a sound 
working kncwledge of the elements of valid ari'ests, the character- 
istics of an arrest situation, and the limitations on arrest 
authority. 

B. The SUGdSTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POIOTS which foUows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only minimum instructional require- 
ments, vMdi in all instances shoxiLd be magnified and e3q>anded 
vpon by the instructor. However, the 0Bi3BCnVES listed above 

net. A major deviation from the outline anchor dojec- 
tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless diplication and redundancy of subject matter taurfit 
in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reccrarended that numerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outcoTB of the instruc- 
tiaial unit. All instructional aids svidi as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maximum value to the 
students' learning e^qjerienoe by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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SUQCESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 

A. Definition of arrest. 
1. Elements. 

a. Authority to iteke the arrest. 

b. Intent to arrest. 

c. Custod/ or control must be exercised. 

d. Force must be losed; only that force necessary. 

e. Submission to the arrest by the arrested party. 

B. Types of offenses. 

1. Define circuit court itdsdeameanor and low ndsdeneanor offenses. 

2. Define felony offenses. 

C. Who may arrest. 

1. Peace officers. 

a. Sheriff and his deputies. 

b. Constables. 

c. Marshals. 

d. Meirber of a municipal police force. 

e. State police officers. 

f . Other officers \^se duties are to enforce and pireserve 
the public peace. 

2. Private persons. 

a. E3?)lain the limitations. 

D. Ri^t of an officer to arrest. 
1. Arrest vd.th a warrant. 

a. Authority to arrest; a coninand; regular on its face. 

(1) LeM favors issuance of v^trrants. 

(2) Required to inquire into warrants from foreign juris- 
dictions less than from own jurisdiction. 

b. Warrant does not have to be in officer's possession. 
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c. Warrant must be based on probable cause. 

d. Aj/ise to person arrested - officer must, if possible, 
ad\ase person arrested of existence of warrant, and dis- 
play it as socMi as possible. 

2. Without a warrant. 

a. For the ocnmission of any felony or misdemeanor oomnitted 
in his r esence. 

b. Vben such person has ocninitted a felony although not in 
the presence of the officer. 

c. Wien a felony has been oamdtted and he has reasonable 
cause to believe that such person has ooranitted it. 

d. W)en he has reasonable cause to beUeve that a felony has 
been ooninitted and reascHiable cause to believe that such 
person has ooninitted it. 

E. Prc±)able cause for arrest. 

1. Define. 

2. Element of good faith. 

3. Practical aspects. 

a. Prudence. 

b. Caution. 

c. Factor of training and e3?)erienoe. 

F. Persons exenpt from arrest. 

1. Uiited States Constitutional provisions exenpting Senators 
and Bepresentatives. 

2. Michigan State Constitutional provisions. 

3. Others. 

G. When arrests may be made. 

1. Felonies. 

2. Misdemeanors. 

a. "Urureasonable times" provision. 

H. Where arrests may be itade. 
1. Withoiit a warrant. 

a* Ordinarily limited to the officer's bailiwick. 
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b. Can arrest outside of tte officer's bailiwick if: 

(1) Enforcing state law in oonjunction vrLth the Michigan 
State Police officer, 

(2) Or acting in conjuncticai vrLth an officer from the 
jurisdiction in vghich he itay be, 

2. With a warrant. 

a. Generally anywhere within the state. 

3. E:q>lain "fresh pursuit". 

4. E3?>lain entry of land and non-dwellings to effect arrests. 

5. E35>lain entry of dwellings to effect legad arrests, 
a. Use of force to enter. 

I. Fbrce used in making arrests. 

1. Misdeaoneanors . 

a. The forceful entry. 

b. Neoessary force. 

2. Felony. 

a. The forceful entry. 

b. Deadly force. 

c. Necessary force. 

J. Ri^ts of an arrested person. 

1. Miranda. 
K. Consequences of an xmlawful aiirest. 

1. Exclusionary rule. 

2. Civil liability. 
L. SumiBry. 

1. Ihe sumiBry will be a review of the inportant noints presented, 
including the Training C&jectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees' understanding and the teadiing ability of the in- 
structor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Training Manual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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RESOURCE MATEKIAL 
Publications: 

Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Bock BibHogrc?3hy. 

National District Attorneys* AssociaticMi. THE LAW OF ARREST, 
SEARCH AND SEIZURE IN MICHIGM*. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW ENEOHCEMENr TRAINING MATERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Cepitol Press, 1969. 

Departrtent of Statr Polioe. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Divisicai, Departitent of State Polioe, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Polioe, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATALOG. Elever* Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State University, Uhiversity of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, The University of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 



VLdBO-Tape Reoordings: 

Michigan Law Enforoeraent Officers Trcdning Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Refer to i^pendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforaement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-Oti-Slide System: 



Michigan Law Enforoement Offioers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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TITLE; Detention and Custody - 2 Hours 

OBJECTIVEG: Wien the trainee cxxrpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Cite Federal and State standards for line-ips and other suspect 
identification procedures, 

1 . Fingerprinting . 

2 . PhotograjMng . 

3. Blood and urine besting. 

4. Voice printing. 

B. Explain the role of Habeas Coipus prior to confining order fron 
the court. 

C. Describe the purpose of bail and problems related to its xise. 

D. Explain the treatment of a person in custody relative to civil 
liability. 

E. State the prisoner's ri^t to an attorney. 
Cite requirement for a speedy arraignment. 

G. Describe miscellaneous related issues. 

1. Joint custocfy. 

2. Booking prooedures. 

3. Inventory of prisoner's effects. 

SUGGESTED TEACHING ACnVITIES 

A. The prime intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with an 
uiderstanding of his authority and respcnsibility related to deten- 
ticMi and ci^tody. ^)ecific constitutional, statutory, and proce- 
dural requirements should be erphasized. 

B. The SOQCSSTED OOTUNE OF MAIN POINTS vghich follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instnactor. Ohey inclvde (xily minimum instructional require- 
ments, v*iidi in all instances should be nagnified and e:q>anded 
\^pon by the instructor. However, the CBJBCnVES listed above 

be net. A major deviation from the outUne an<Vor dbjec- 
tives nust be cleared with the sciiool coordinator first to avoid 
fmitless dtplicatiOT and redundancy of subject natter taught 
in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guictelines Basic Training 
Manual i^^jpendix for a saitple lesson outline vghidi mcy aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strcMigly recoraiended tliat numerous questions be asked throu<^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students ' grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussior. and participation. 
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OBJBCriVES are statements of the desired outocTE of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maximum value to the 
students' learning experience by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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SUOaSTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINIS 

y 

A. Types of suspect identification. 
1. Formal line-vps. 

a. The defendants' Sixth Amendment ridit to counsel made 
applicable to the states through tS P^urS^'^^S- 

b. U.S. vs. Wa<te. 

Placed inVii^; °Vff^f incarceration, Wade was 
wS^eJJiJiijt;'^*^ f^^ prisoners, where he 

^iSS^fi?^ ^ *^ enplpyees of the bank. His court- 
WJinted att^ was not notified of the line-up^e 

the failure to^^,^ 

(1) Requirements of the Wade (tecisicn. 

(b) suspect may waive his right to an attorney if 
tois waiver is knowingly and intelUgentlJ 

^11 result in exclusion of the line-up identi- 
fication at trial. ^ -luwiu. 

Failure to provide counsel will result in ex- 
clusion at the in-court identification unlSs 

i^r^fr.^l'^ identification originated 
uioependent of the line-vp identification. 

J^SJS^^*^'^ ^'"P a witness or 

si^ts in-court identification, based on 

^rJ^"^ inadmissible, even if suspects 
attog^ vgs present at the ^^^^ 

2. Fingerprinting. 

a. Arrest and before conviction. 

(1) Felony - fingerprints can be taken. 

(3) Misdeneanor - not taken. 

(a) If a person is lodged on a misdeneanor charqe. 
fingerprints can be taken. 



(d) 



(e) 
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b. Acquittal or discharge. 



(1) 
(2) 



(3) 



4. 



Felony - fingerprints must be released. 

Misdemeanor not cognizable by Distric± Court - finger- 
prints must be released. i-^nger 

Misdemeanor - if taken, fingerprints must be released, 
c. Confinement after conviction. 

^^''*^.^*^:^/-'*" ^ following state- 

^nt "He shall also file for record the finger- 
^int uipressions of all persons confined in^y 
workhouse, jail, reformatory, penitentiary or other 
penal institution". ^ 

Photograph identification. 

a. Siinnons vs. U.S. 

K^^^ defendant and an acconplioe 

S^^^' sister proSd^Sfpolice 

S-^J, ^ ^ photographs in which bottrSbers^rT 
S^^'k ^ *f^t contended that tJie^eSiS 

fS^' "I^ssarily suggestive and conducive to mis- 
^^ficaticn. nie supreme court rejected the defSiLnfs 
Sta^ VS^SSS "^^^ "° suggestion made tTSe 
S^s SsS^ °^ photograph identification employed 

b. Suggestive photograph procedures. 

SSS? ^ S^^^ of a single individual who 
resembles the suspect; 

aiowing pictures of several persons together, with 
the suspect recurring or being en|]hasized; 

^ the officer indicating that they have other evi- 
dence that the individual in the picture conmitS. 

Blood, urine and other body substances, 
a. Schmerber vs. California. 384 U.S. 757, 86 SCT 1826. 
(1) Due process clause. 

Ihe privilege against self-incrimination claim. 
TUne right to counsel claim. 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 



(2) 
(3) 



(4) The search and seizure claim. 
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5. Vbioe printing. 

a. Many states oonclude to the scientific accuracy and relia- 
bility of vDioe prints. 

b. In many cases voice prints are admissible to corroborate 
voioe Identification by ear and other neans. 

c. Major cases of admissibilily: 

(1) State of Minnesota ex rel. 
Constance L. Triiriale 
^^jpellant 

vs. 

Kermit Hedman 
Sheriff, Ramsey Co. 
Respondent 

(2) Joseph Luvon Vforley 
i^>pellant 

vs. 

State of Florida 
i^ipellee 



B. 



Hateas^Corpus Act: ohe great constitutional guaranty of personal 

1. Hie present statute on Habeas Corpus is SecUons 4301 to 
4307 of Act 236 of 1961, the Revised judicature Act. 

a. To remove, for trial, a person confined in one county to 
the county or place where the offense of which he is 
accused was oorinitted. 

b. To remove the body of the defendant, fron an inferior 
oourt to a superior court having jurisdiction, there to 
be disposed of. 

c. To remove a prisoner in order to prosecute in the proper 
jurisdiction. ^ ^ 

d. In civil cases to remove a person out of the custody of 
one court into that of another, in order that he may be 
sued and ansver the action in the latter. 

e. Issued when a prisoner has had judgement against him in 

an action, and the plainUff is desirous to bring him 

to seme si^jerior oourt, to charge him with process 
of execution. 
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f . A writ d?rec±ed to the person detaining euwther, and 
oonmanding him to produce the boSt:/ of the prisoner 
(or person detained) vdth the day and cause of his cap- 
tion and detention. 



g. At ccnincxi law, the writ meaning "you have the bocfy to 
testify" , used to bring vp a prisoner detained in jail 
or prison to give evidence before the court. 

C, Bail. 



1. Intended to procure release of one charged with an offense 

by insuring his return attendance in oourt and conpeLLing hixn 
to remain within jurisdiction of court. 

a. ihe constitution of the state, Article I, Sec. 15, speci- 
fies that all persons, before conviction, shall be bailable 
except for imirder or treason, when proof is evident or 
the presuitption great. Sec. 16 fearbids excessive bail. 
The aitount depends upon: 

(1) The seriousness of the offense; 

(2) Previous criminal record; 

(3) Probability or iirprobability of appearance for trial. 

2. Crijtiinal case - to secure ^)pearanoe of principal before 
the oourt vten his presence is needed. 

3. Civil case - to secure payment of a debt or performance of 
other civil duties. 

4. Amendment VIII - excessive bail shall not be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed nor shall cruel and unusual punish- 
ments inflicted. 



5. Problems related to bail. 

a. Failvire to appear. 

b. One not financially able to post. 
D. Custody - civil liability. 

1. The defendant has the same constitutional and civil rights 
as anyone: reasonable searches and seizures, due process 
of law, right to counsel, witness against hijnself , etc. 

2. Ihe Federal Civil Rights Act provides that any person who, 
under color of legal right, subjects any person to depriva- 
tion of his constitutional ri^ts, or causes any person to 
be so subjected, shall be liable in damages to the injured 
party. 
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E. Prisoner's ri^t to an attorrey. 

^' Amendnent: "In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 

shall enjoy the right to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense". 

a. The defendant is entitled to an attorney at all critical 
states of the criminal proceeding. 

b. Escabedo vs. Illinois and Miranda vs. Arizona. 

(1) An interrogation was deemed a critical state of the 
proceedings. 

c. U.S. vs. Wade. 

(1) The line-ip was a critical stage of the criminal 
process. 

F. Sjpeedy arra nment. 

1. Amendment. VI: in all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and pubUc trial, by an 
inpartial jury of the state and district wherein the crime 
shall have been ccnmitted. 

G. Miscellaneous issues. 

1. Joint custody. 

2. Booking procedures, and inventory of prisoner's effects. 

H. Surnnary^ 

1. nie sunmary will be a review of the ijiportant points presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees' understanding and the teaching abiUty of the in- 
structor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Training Manual, Examination Section, for testing prooedures. 
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PublicaticHis: 



Enforcement Officers Tretning Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OniMJlffiS BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Book sLHography. 



Film Catalogs: 



Carpenter, Glenn B. lAW ENPOHCEJENT -niAINING f»TERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

°^ ™** CAIftLOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 

Publxc Affairs Division, Departnent of State Police, 1971. 

Intemational Association of Chiefs of Polioe, Inc. POLICE 
FUM CATAIOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Jfaryland. 

mcMgan State Uiiversity, University of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
S^,^?;:^?^ Eduction Center, Hhe Uhiversity of Michigan, 
i^^^^J^^-^ Mi^g^' 48103, or Instructional 

Jfedia Center, Midugan State Lhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 

Video-T^ Heoordings: 

MicSiigan Law Enfcroeroent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MRNURL. IteS^l^Sdix C^^^ 

Midiigan Law Enforcanent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult sdiool coordinator for latest printings) .* 

Sound-Cn-Slide System: 

Michigan Law Enforcanent Officers Training Council 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



INSTRUCTOR GUrnKTiTNES 
TITIE: ^amissions and Confessions - 3 Hours 

OBJECriVES: IVten the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Define admission and ccxifession. 

B. Eiq^lain the free and voluntary rule. 

C. Describe the warnings and waiver requirements of the Miranda 
Decision and the exoepcions to this requirenent. 

D. State the "delay in arraignment rule". 

E. Describe vdiat is required on the legal preface and conclusion 
for a propar statement and the proper prooedure for obtaining 
a legal and admissible oonfession. 

F. Describe the "Poisonoias Tree Doctrine" and "Exclusionary Rule" 
and court decisions affecting confessions. 

SUOdSTED TEACHING ACTIVITIES 

A. The prijTB intent of this topic is to pr vide the trainee with a 
kncwledge of the legal aspects of admissions and confessions. 
The requirenents set by the Miranda Decision and the effect the 
decision has had on polic^a practice must be enphasized. 

B. The SUGC2STED OUTLINE OF WiP: iX)INTS which follows is not intended 
to replaoB the initiati'/B> int jination and creativity of the 
instructor. Ihey include only minimum instructional require- 
ments, vMch in all instances should be magnified and e;5>and5d 
upon hy the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listed above 
^yST be met. A major deviation fron the outline and/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless diplication and redundancy of subject matter tau^t 

in another unit. 

C. Itefer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual ;^3pendix for a saitple lesson outline which m^ aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reocmtended that numerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outoatB of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maximum valuer to the 
students' learning experience by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 



SUGGESTED CXJILINE OF MAIN POINTS 

A. Define an acSmission and a cxxifession. 

1. An admission is merely an acknowledgement of a fact or cir- 
cumstance from which guilt can only be inferred and it requires 
proof of other facts vMch are not admitted. It is a state- 
ment w>s3e without any intention of actually confessing guilt. 

2. A oonfessicMi is a direct acknowledgement of the truth of the 
guilty fact charged, or of sorae essential part of it. A 
confession irtplies that the matter confessed constitutes a 
crime. 

B. E3q)lain the free and voluntary rule. 

1. Definition of free and voluntary confession. 

a. An adkncwledgement freely and voluntarily made, without 
duress, fear, or ocnpulsion and the accused fully ack- 
norledging the nature and oonsequenoes of the statenEnt. 

2. Reason for the voltmtary rtile. 
a. Fifth Amoidment. 

3. E3q>lain factors in detentdning whether a confession is free 
and voluntary. 



a. 


Use of force. 


b. 


Coercion. 


c. 


Bireats of harm. 


d. 


Pronises. 


e. 


Duress. 



C. Warnings and waiver of Miranda. 

1. Miranda warning. 

a. Biat he has the right to remain silent, and that he need 
not ansv^ any questions; 

b. That if he does answer questions his answers will be used 
as evidence against h^n; 

c. That he has a ri^t to consult with a lawyer before or 
during the questioning of him by police; and 

d. That if he cannot afford to hire a Ic^^^^er one will be pro- 
vided for him without costs. 

2. All warnings must be given in such a way that tlie suspect 
clearly understands . 
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3. Suspect indicates in any nanner he does not want to talk. 

a. Literrogation irust cease. 

b. Cannot "talk him out of" refusal, 

4. Suspect indicates he wants a lawyer, 

a. Interrogation must oease until he talks to one. 

b. Questioning may resune with the attorney present. 

5. When suspect cannot afford a lawyer, 
a. Must step until one is provicted, 

6. Warnings must be given after a person "has been taken into 
custody or otherwise deprived on his freedon of action in 
any significant way" . 

a. Prescribed by U.S. Sipreme Cburt. 

7. Cite circumstances v*ien warnings itust be given. 

a. Custodial interrogation standard. 

What constitutes custcx^ - particularly custody ("deprived 
of freedom of action in a significant wsy") where there 
has been no formal arrest. 

(1) General standards. 

(2) Interrogation in the process of investigation, conducted 
at hone, business, or similar location, 

(3) Interrogation in prooess of investigation at the 
statics, 

(4) Interrogation on the street (i,e, on-the-scene ques- 
tioning) , 

(5) Interrogation following a traffic stop, 

c. What constitutes interrogation, 

(1) Volunteered statements, 

(2) Itespcnses to casual remarks. 

(3) Questions incident to arrest, 

(4) CXiestions asked by third party, 

d. Once waiver is given, proceed with interrogation. 
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8. Waiver to Miranda. 

a. Not enou^ to merely give warning. 

b. Most indicate demonstratively un(ferstanding of rights. 

(1) Orally. 

(2) Writing. 

c. Better practice to ask. 

(1) Do you understand what I have just said? 

(2) Do you want to answer ny questicns? 

d. Prefer a written waiver. 

(1) No reocmendaticn as to specific nianner of docu- 
itenting. 

9. Give warning before questj.oning. 

a. Best prc^ure, after initial spontaneous statenent. 

b. Before further questioning. 
D. Delay in arraignmant. 

1. Began as a rule governing tiederal officers and courts. 

2. Doctrine, reference confession. ^. 

a. Without physical coercion, 

b. or, psychological pressure. 

3. Still excluded if delc^ arraignment. 

4. McNahb vs. Uhited States, 332 (1943). 

a. "an officer making an arrest ... shall take the accused 
without unnecessary delay before the nearest available 
oomassioner or magistrate and that a ccnplaint shall be 
filed forthwith". 

5. Reaffirmed in Mallory vs. U.S. 354 U.S. 499 (1957). 

6. Mai^ states have adopted. 

E. Requirement for legal confession. 
1. Preface. 
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a. List the Miranda warnings. 

b. Start with: 

"I have been advised that I am not required to itake this 
statement, that it can be used against itE, that I have 
the right to have a lawyer present and to be provided for 
me if I am unable to p^ for am. But I am willing to 
make this statement anyw^". 

c. If he doesn't wish to make a statenent, interrogation 
must stop. 

2. Body. 

a. Question and answer. 

(1) Written. 

(2) Typed. 

(3) Stenographer and transcribe. (Preferred by most 
prosecutors) . 

b. Readability and landerstandability. 

c. Avoid leading questions. 

d. Use confessor's own langxaage. 

e. Personal history questions. 

f. Intentional errors. 

3. Onnclusicn. 

a. Beading and signing of confession. 

b. Witness. 

c. Only one written ocxifession. 

d. Confine confession to one crime. 

4. General suggestions for confessions. 

a. Preserve stenographic notes. 

b. Note conditions and circunstanoes under which confession 
was cd>tained. 

c. Photogr24}h and medical examination of ocxifessor. 

d. Confession not end of investigation. 

e. Post-confession interview. 
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F. Explain the "Poisonous Tree Doctrine" and "Exclusionaxy Rule". 

1. WongSun vs. United States, 
a. Illegally arrested. 

(1) Confession nullified. 

(2) Oral statement nullified. 

2. ifcNabb vs. U.S. 

3. Mallory vs. U.S. 

4. Miranda vs. Arizona. 

5. Escobedo vs. Illinois. 

6. Berger vs. New York - Electronic eavesdropping. 

7. Katz vs. United States - Electronic eavesdropping. 
G. Sumnary. 

1. "Bie sumnary will be a review of the iirportant points presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees' understanding and the teaching abiUty of the in- 
structor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Training Ilanual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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RESOURCE MATERIAL 
Publications : 

I4ichigan Law Biforaenent Qffioeis Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Book BibUography. 



Film Catalogs : 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATAIOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State University, University of Michigan. EDUCATICNAL 
FILMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, The Chiversity of Midiigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, oar Instructional 
^dxa Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Glenn B. Carpenter. LAW ENPCJRCEMajr TRAINING MOERIAIS DIREC- 
TORSf. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. FIUl CATALOG. East Lansing, Michig; 
Public Affairs Divisicai, Department of State Police, 1971. 



Video-Te?)e Reoordings: 

Midiigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Sli(te System: 

Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school ooordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTRDCIOR GUIDELINES 
TITLE: Search and Seizure - 8 Hours 

OBJECTIVES: When the trainee oorpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

^* f^J^ constitutional requirenents and rationale for obtaining 
aseax^ v^t and the desirabiUty when practical for 
ing the search warrant procedure. 

B. State the general oonoepts of search and seizure. 

C. State the items that may be searched for as evidence. 

D. Cite the elemsnts of a valid search warrant. 

^* ^^^^.^.^^ of the law on searching a person: upon arrest- 
mnediate vicxnity of arrestee; "stop and frSc^situaSSnT^ 

Explain the scope of the law on searching ptendses. 

Explaiji the scope of the law on searching vehicles. 

prooedure for establishing a prcper ciiain of 
cijt^etihasizxng inventory, preservatic« and SssibiUty of 

^' St ^ ^ of the la. relating to electronic surveillance 
used to seize testuncnial evidence. 

J. Explain issues related to: evidence versus contrdt>and- "plain 
view" seizure; third party search and seizure. 

SUCaOESTID OEACHING AL'i' lVlTlE S 

^* 21! j^^^/i*^^ ^^"^ ^ ^ P^*^ ^ trainee with an under- 
stond^ of the laws relating to search and seizure. Proper poHoe 

^* S^r^S^°l^.-'' intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 

instructor Biey include only mininun instructional require- 
^I^L"^^.^ instances should be magnified and expanded 
2«J g the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES Ustedabovn 
WIBT be met. A ma^or deviation from the outline and/or objec- 

StTf^i^^ i*,^^^ ^ coordinator first to avoid 

guitless^dipUcatiQn and redundancy of subject matter taught 

^* ^^^.^ the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you^in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 
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D. 



F. 



It IS strongly reoomencaed that nurerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' qrasp of the 
oonoepts and qenerate class discussion and participation. 

S^^i.^.?^^^*^ ^ °"taxe of the instruct 

^ \ Ml instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the CBJBCTIVES of the cou:^, and be 
SJ^Sf f SUA a nanner as to assure the maxinun value to the 

bSSSL^SiS S^^"^ ^ heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 

Time breakdown of search and seizure training. 

1. Constitutional requirements. 
General oanoepts. 

Scope of a l^ied seeirch. 

Elements of a search warrant 2 hrs 

2. Search of a persc»i ^ 

3. Search of a premises. 2 hrs 

4. Search of a vehicle. 2 hrs 

5. Miscellaneous related subjects. 1 hr 



SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 

A. Constitutional provisions, 

1. Purpose of the Fourth Amendment to Ptederal Constitution. 

2. Interplay of Poxorth and Fifth AnendmBnts. 

3. Only unreasonable searches prohibited. 

4. Provisions within the Michigan State Cbnstitution. 

B. General conoepts of search and seizure. 

1. What constitutes a search. 

2. What constitutes a seizure. 

3. Curtilage. 

4. Open field. 

5. Right of an officer to use senses. 

a. Binoculars. 

b. Flashli^t. 

6. Pladn view doctrine. 

7. Fruit of poisonous tree doctrine. 

C. General rule of constitutional reasonableness. 

1. Search and seizure with a valid search warrant. 

2. Exertions. 

a. Incident to arrest. 

b. With consent, or 

c. In an eme r gemy. 

D. What may be searched for: 

1. Fourth Amendment restriction. 

a. A nexus betaieen the item seized and criminal behavior. 

2. Traditionally allowed. 

a. Fruits of the crime. 

b. The instrumentalities of the crine. 
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c. Instxunents calculated to effect an escape fron arrest. 
^ d. Contraband. 

3. Fifth Amendment restriction, 
a. Testimonial. 

E. Rationale of the courts. 

1. Unreasonable invasion of privacy. 

F. Search warrants. 

1. Statutory provisions. 

a. Mechanics of obtaining and returning. 

b. Inventory. 

2. Probable cause for issuance. 

a. What oonstitutes probable cause. 

(1) Use of hearsay. 

(2) Use of information from informants. 
^ (a) Requirenents. 

3. Vhat may be searched. 

a. Description of plaoe is necessary. 

b. Extent of search. 

(1) Exploratory search. 

4. \hat may be seized. 

a. Description of things sou^t. 

b. Limitation of vtet may be seized. 

G. Search of the person. 

1. With a warrant. 

2. By consent. 

3. Incident to an arrest. 

^ a. Arrest most be based on probable cause. 

O 

ERLC 
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(1) Arrest irust be valid. 

(^) Arrest itust precede search. 

(3) Search itust be oonteitporaneous with arrest in tire 
and place. 

(a) Exanples. 

b. Search of places limited. 
(1) ChinBl. 

c. "Stop and frisk". 

H. Search of premises. 

1. With a warrant. 

2. By consent. 

a. Who may consent. 

b. ftet be freely, Jaxwledgeably and int^lUgently made. 

3. Incident to a lawful arrest. 

I. Search of vehicles. 

1. With a warrant* 

2. By consent. 

3. Incident to la/ful arrest. 

4. On probable caxase. 

5. Under farfeitiore prooeedings. 

6. Roadblocks. 

7. Abandonment. 

8. Open view doctrine. 

J. Explain the legal litportance of a chain of custody. 

K. Explain seizure of conversation using electronic surveillance. 

1. Berger vs. New York. 

2. Katz vs. United States. 

L. I^gal consequences of conducting an iitproper search and seizure. 
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1. Excluslaiary rule. 

2. Fruit of the poisonous tree doctrine. 
M. Svmrary. 

1. The sunmary will be a review of the inportant points presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees* understanding and the teaching cibility of the in- 
structor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Training Manual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 



SEARCH AND SEIZURE 
RESOURCE MATERIAL 
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Publicaticans: 



^^^^^^""""^^ Officers TraimiiqCacaxcil. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIEELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Bock B^Uography. 

National District Attorneys' Association. THE uw OF arrest 
S^CH™ SEIZURE IN MCHi™. 211 Easi cS^A^L^^cago, 



Film Catalogs: 

C^penter, Glenn B. LAW BNEDRCEMENT TRAINING MATERIAIS DIRBC- 
iURy. GifinndcLLe, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artment. of State PoHoe. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Departinent of State PoHoe, 1971. 

International Association of chiefs of PDlioe^Inc POLICE 
FIIW CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithe^^, ^Snd. 

^i^^^^^^.i^Ti^' V^^ity of Michigan. EDUCATICNAL 
S^ir^^^r ^'^^'^ tt^versity of Michigan. 

416 Fourth Street, Ann Ari»r, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
MBdia Center, Midiigan State University, East Lansing, Michi^, 



Video-Tape Recordings; 

Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIIELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. ReSto^Sdix c!^^ 

Michigan Law Enfaroenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest Ustings) . 



Sound-On-Slide System; 



Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consxilt school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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I. TLTIE: Court Functions - 10 Hours 

II. oaiEO'IVES: ito the trainee cotpl^ces this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Describe the structure of both the Michigan and Etederal court 
system. 

B. Explain venue, including statutory limitations cn types of offensps 
triable in particailar courts and the difference between circuit 
and district court. 

C. State the functions of a prosecuting attorney. 

D. Describe the role of judges in relation to authorization of war- 
rants and functiais at a trial. 

E. Cite the role and function of the jury. 

F. Explain the grand jury system of Michigan. 

G. Describe the following stages of criminal prosecution: indict- 
nent, arraignment, preliminary examination, pre-trial notions, 
trial, appeals, pre-sentenoe investigatia:, and sentencing. 

H. Describe appellate procedures. 

I. Explain premier courtroon demeanor and presentation of testimony. 

J. Describe the court's ancillary functions: bond forfeiture, extra- 
dition, etc. 

K. State the officer's obUgation to carry out court orders and fmc- 
ticns incident to the judicial process. 

III. SUQdBTED OUTLTNE OF MfUN POINTS 

^* °^ ^ ^^"^ ^ provide the trainee with knowledge 

of both the structure and the role of the judicial system as part 
of the criminal justice system. Judicial procedure from Initia- 
tiai of diarges to filial adjudication will also be explained. A 
mode trial will be staged and evaluated if tine permits. 

B. The SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POIOTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imaginatioi and creativity of the 
instructor, ihey include only minimum instructional require- 
nents, which in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
upon by the instructor. Hcwever, the OBJECTIVES listed above 
be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or objec- 
tives irust be cleared with the school coordinator firsit to avoid 
fruitless di?>lication and redundancy of subject matter tauaht 
in another unit. 



C. 



Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Traiiiing 
Manual Apperdix for a sartple lesson outline which may aid you m 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 
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It is strongly reconrnended that nurtErous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students* grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

OBJECTIVES are statetents of the desired outcare of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids siKii as slides, diarts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJBCTTv^ of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the inaxiirum value to the 
students* learning e:?)erienoe by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF IIAIN POINTS 

A. Describe stxucture of the court systems. 

1. Michigan State court structure and functions. 

a. Siprems Court of the State of Michigan: 7 justices. 

b. Court of ;^)peals: 12 judges (4 in each of 3 districts) . 

c. Circuit Courts: 45 circuits vdth 121 judges. 

d. District Couo^s: 85 (of 101) districts with 166 judges. 

e. Probate Courts. 

f. RBOorder's Court for tlie City of Detroit. 

g. Coititcn Pleas Coiart for the City of Detroit. 

h. Minicipal Courts. 

i. Court of Claims. 

2. IJiited States Ftederal Court structure and functions. 

a. Si^)renB Court of the United States: 9 justices. 

b. Court of ;^ppeals of the Uiited States: 6th circuit and 
9 judges. 

c. District Courts of the Iftiited States. 

d. Mfestem District of Michigan: 2 judges. 

(1) Northern Division - ^pp^ peninsula. 

(2) Southern Division, counties of: 

Dmet 

Charlevoix 

Antrim 

Kalkaska 

Missaukee 

Osoeola 

Mecosta 

M::»itcalin 

Clinton 

In^iam 

Calhoun 

Hillsdale 

and all counties vgest. 

e. Eastern District of Midugan: 9 judges. 
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(1) Northern Division. 

(2) Southern Division. 

B. Determining venie. 

1. General rule: 

a. If an offense is ooratdtted on the boundcuy of two or itore 
counties, districts of political subdivisions, or within 
1 mile thereof ^ venue is proper in any of the counties, 
districts or political subdivisions concerned. 

2. ftoving vehicles: 

a. Offenses in a vehicle in transit , and actual location not 
kncwn, -/enue is proper in any possible county, district 
or political svixiivisicn. 

3. Others: If venue is unknown (in the state), the Attorney 
Gene r al designates venue. 

a. Section 3 of Ch^ter 2 of Act 175, P.A. 1927 (as amended 
by Act 213, P.A. 1970). 

b. M.C.L.A. 762.3. 

c. M.S.A. 28.846. 

C. Statutory limitations on offenses. 

D. Differentiation of circuit and district court jurisdiction. 

1. Circuit court. 

a. Original jurisdiction of civil claiits over $3,000. 

b. Stperintending over all inferior courts. 

2. District court. 

a. Ihe district court shall have exclusive jiorisdiction in 
civil actions viien the amount in controversy does iK)t 
exo-sd $3,000. 

b. Ohe district court shcdl have jurisdiction of: 

(1) Misdemeanors punishable by a fine or iitprisonraent 
not exceeding 1 year or both. 

(2) Ordinance and charter violations punishable by a 
fine or inprisonment, or both. 

(3) Arredgnments, the fixing of bail and the accepting 
of bonds. 
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(4) Preliminary examinations in all felcany cases and 
ndsdemeanor cases not cognizable by the district 
court, but there shall not be a preliminary examina- 
tion for any misdemeanor to be tried in a district 
court. 

E. Function of city attorney, prosecuting attorney and attomsv 
general (state). 

1. City attorney. 

a. Enforae city ordinances. 

b. Examine facts to determine: 

(1) Any violation of the law. 

(2) A prosecutable violation of the law. 

c. Authorize the issuance of a warrant for the violation. 

2. Prosecuting attorney (county). 

a. Enforce state laws, county and township ordinances. 

b. Examine the facts to determine: 

(1) Any violation of the law. 

(2) A prosecutable violation of the law. 

3. Attorney general (state) , 

a. Qiforoe all state la»*s and ordinances including laws and 
ordinances of any political subdivision within the state. 

b. Examine the facts to determine: 

(1) Any violation of the law. 

(2) A prosecutable violation of the law. 

c. Authorize the issuance of a warrant for the violation. 

d. Provide assistance in prosecutions vpon request: 

e. Interpret the statutes tpon rpquest by a state agency, 

a prosecutor, a legislator and township and city attorneys. 

f . Ary acts in a si^jervisory Cepacity over prosecuting attorneys. 
F. Issuance of conplednts and warrants. 

1. Misdemeanor. 
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a. Authorization presented. 

b. Ccnplaint nade under oath iitating the violation. 

c. Ccnplaint and warrant must be reduced to writing. 

d. Ilust show a specific crime, an a^jprxaximate date, the 
location and identify or describe the person for whom 
the warrant is issued. 

2. Felony and circuit court misdemeanor. 

a. Authorization presented. 

b. Complaint made under oath stating the violation. 

c. Oonplaijit need not be reduced to writing, but warrant 
must be. 

d. Must show a specific crime, an proximate date, the 
location and identify or describe the person for whom the 
warrant is issued. 

3. Issuanoe of warrants. 

a. Uie following can accept oonplaints and issue warrants. 

(1) Misdeneanors and probably hi^ misdemeanors, 
(a) Ctily district courts. 

(2) Felony and circuit court misdemeanor. 

(a) District court. 

(b) Mayors and recorders of cities. 

(c) Courts of record having criminal jurisdictions. 

Circuit Courts. 
Recorders court (Detroit) . 

(d) Justices of the Stprene Court. 

G. Grand jury system in Michigan. 

1. Structure. 

2. Function. 

a. Indictments. 

b. Warrants. 

H. Arraignment on a ccnplaint. 
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1. Misdemeanor and hi^ misdeitEanor. 

a. Purpose - explain the charge to the defendant. 

(1) Advise him of his ri^ts. 

(2) EstabUsh the amount of an appearance bond. 

b. Receive the defendant's plea. 

(1) GuiHy, determine the sentence. 

(2) Not guilty, set a trial date. 

(3) Mite, enter a plea of not guilty, set a trial date. 

c. Who may arraign. 

(1) If the defendant is arrested in any county other than 
where the warrant is issued, and upon the defendant's 
request he shall be taken before a magistrate in the 
county in which the arrest was made. 

(a) He may post an ajjpearanoe bond guaranteeing his 
appearance within 20 days before the issuing 
magistrate. 

(2) If the defendant is arrested in the county where the 
warrant was issued, he shall be brought before the 
judge who issued the warrant, or in his absence, 
another quaUfied district judge of the same county. 

2. Circuit court misdemeanor. 

a. Purpose - to explain the charges to the defendant. 
(1> Advise him of his ri^ts. 

(2) Establish the amount of an appearance bond. 

b. Inquire of the defendant vAether or not he wishes an attor- 
ney and. If he wants an attorney and lacks funds, arrange 
for an attorn^ throuc^ circuit court. 



c. 



Inquire of the defendant whether or not he wishes a pre- 
loininary examination. ^ 

(1) If the defendant desires an examination, the issuina 
magistrate nust set the date for the examination with- 
xn 10 days of the defendant's e^pearanoe before the 
magistrate v*io issued the warrant. 

(2) If the defendant does not desire an examination, the 
examination is wai.ved and the defendant is held for 
trial by the circuit court. 
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d. Who may arraign. 

(1) If the defendant is arrested in ary county other 
than where toe v^ant is issued, on a charge not 
cognizable by a district court jucJge, and if the 
person arrested shall request that he be brought 
before a judge of the county in which the arrest was 
made, it shall be the duty of the officer of person 
arresting him to bring sxich prisoner before a iudqe 
of that oounty. j— ^ 

(2) If the defendant was arrested in the oounty where 

the wa^ant was issued, he shall be brought before the 
district court who issued the warrant, or in his ab- 
sence another qualified distruct judge of the sane 
county. 

3. Pelony. 

a. Purpose: Explain the charge to the defendant. 

(1) Advise him of his ri^ts. 

(2) Establish the amount of an appearance bond. 

(a) Exoept homicide, \rfien the proofs are evident 
and the presunption of guilt is great. 

b. Inquire of the defendant whether or not he wishes an 
attorney and, if he wants an attorney and lacks funds, 
arrange for an attorney throuc^ the circuit court. 

c. Inquire of the defendant as to whether or not he wishes 
a preliminary examination. 

(1) If the defendant desires an examination, the arraigning 
magistrate must set the date for the examination 
WLthin 10 days of the date of arraignnent, unless this 
10 day period is waived by the defendant. 

(2) If the defendant does not wish a preliminary examina- 
tion, the examination is waived and the defendant is 
held for trial by the citcuit court. 

d. Who mc^ euxaign. 

(1) The district court judge that issied the warrant. 

(2) In the absence of the magistrate that issued the 
warrant by another magistrate in the county in which 
the warrant was issued. 

I. Prelimin£uy Examination. 



1. MisdenBax>r and hic^ misdeneanor: None. 
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2. Felony - circuit court misdenEancr. 

a. Purpose is only to establish a prima facie case (prcbable 
cause) to hold the defendant for trial by the circuit 
court. No actual determination of innooence or quilt 

is made. ^ 

b. Probable cause established, defendant held for trial by 
circuit court. ^ 

c. Probable cause not established, defendant discharged. 

(1) V«^thout prejudice in that if additional evidence is 
stained a new warrant may be issued on the sane 
charge. 

(a) Not double jeopardy because the examination is 
not a trial. 

J. Arraignment on the information. 

1. Misdemeanor and hic^i misdemeanor: None. 

a. Exception: an appeal from a district court conviction 
IS in the form of a new trial in which the original con- 
plaint and warrant are used. 

(1) teason for this is that there is no record nade in 
the Icwer court that the circuit court could review. 

2. Felony and circuit court misdeneanor. 



a. 



The "information" itself is a doctment prepared by the 
prosecutor containing the specific charges in the same 
manner as the warrant, it must also have names of pro- 
secution witnesses endorsed on it. 

b. Purposes. 

(1) Provide the defendant with a copy of the specific 
charges. 

(2) Provide the defendant with a list of witnesses that 
are to appear against him. 

(3) Determine the plea of the defendant. 

(a) Not guilty. 

1. Set a txial date ot ^ ^oe the case on the 
court docket. 

(b) Mute. 



1. Enter a plea of not guilty. 
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2. Set a trial date or plaoe the case on the 
court docket. 

(c) Guilty. 

1. Examine the defendant as to his plea. 

2. Set a date for sentencing. 

K. Trials. 

1. General facts. 

a. Bie defendant is presumed iimooent until he is proven 
GfUllty • 

(1) Not just a preponderanoe of evidence but beyond a 
reasCTiable doubt. ^ 

b. nie defendant has a right to a speedy trial. 

c. -Hie defendant has the right to counsel. 

(1) He may waive this right and represent himself. 

^ ^ ^ trial and have his case 

heard by a judge alone. 

e. Bie defendant is not required to take the witness stand 
in nls OMn defense. 

(1) No inference of guilt can be drawn from his failure 
to take the stand. 

f . traffic cases it is not necessary that the defendant 
be present. He must be represented by sotBone, however. 

(1) He irust be present in felony trials. 

2. Trial by jury. 

a. Pidcing the jurors for jury duty. 

(1) Bie court clerk picdcs from previously siimtted 
names a certain nuiber that is ordered by the court, 
fron qualified voters within the county. 

(2) T he sh eriff serves notice by mail vpon every jurxar 
swmioned to serve within ten days before the first 
day of court. 

b. Inpaneling the jury. 
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(1) The names of the jurors are picked by the court clerk 
fron a box that they ha\As been placed in. 

(a) 6 for misdemeanor trials. 

(b) 12 for felony and circuit court trials. 

(c) In felony cases, two alternate jurors may also 
be svrom. 

1. If not needed the two alternates are dis- 
missed prior to jury deliberation. 

(2) The clerk then administers the oath. 

(3) Voir dire examination (qualifications and ooitpetency 
to serve as a juror) . 

(a) Both the defendant and the prosecution may 
chcdlenge. 

1. For cause (particular reason) unlimited. 

2. Pre-^ertptory (without reason) five. 

(b) Challenges may be made to individual jurors or 
to the jurors as a grotp. 

c. Duties of the jxidge. 

(1) The trial judge controls all prooeedings during the 
trial. 

(2 (a) In a criininal trial the judge interprets the law, 
jury is conoemed only with the facts. 

d. Opening statement. 

(1) The opening statement may be given by both the counsel 
for the prosecution and defense. 

(2) Usxaally the prosecution gives the first opening address. 

(3) The purpose of an opening statement is tc explain to 
the jury the nature of the issue to be tried in order 
to better understand the bearing of the testimDny 
given during the trial. 

e. Order of proof. 

(1) The prosecutor will usually introduoe his evidence 
first in order to prove a prima facie case. 

(2) The sequence of the order of proof is as follows: 
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(a) Prosecution vatness. 



1. 



Direct examination by the prosecutor. 
Cross-examinaticai by tha cSefense attorney. 
He-direct examination by the prosecutor. 
He-cross-examination by the defense attorney. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



Cniis procedure is followed vdti. each witness until 
the prosecution rests.) 

(b) DefencJant's witness. 

1. Direct examination by the defense attorney. 



3. He-direct examination by the defense attorney. 

4. He-cross-examination by the prosecutor. 

(Uiis procedure is followed with every witness until 
the defense rests.) 

(c) Rebuttal. 

1. Direct examination of the prosecution's 
witness by the prosecutor. 

2. Cross^exandnation of the prosecution's 
witness by defense attorney. 

3. He-direct examination of the prosecution's 
witness by the prosecutor. 

4. Re-cross-examination of the prosecution's 
w^.tness by the defense attorney. 

(d) Sur-rebuttal. 

1. Direct examination of the defense witness 
by the defense attorney. 

2. Cross-examination of the defense witness by 
the prosecutor. 

3. Re-direct examination of the defense witness 
by the defense attorriey. 

4. Re-cross-examination of the defense witness 
by the prosecutor. 



2. 



Cross-examination by the prosecutor. 
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f. Examinations. 

(1) Direct exandnation, 

(a) Usually ocansists of asking the witness the 
more siitple type questions. 

(b) Facts are usually brou^t out in chronological 
order, leading the vatness from point to point, 
according to the order of time ami their inpor- 
tance. 

(2) Cross-examination, 

(a) Cross-examination follows the direct examination, 

(b) Cross-examination is a means by v*iidi the defen- 
dant defends himself against the prosecution and 
is used against a witness to test his truthful- 
ness and Cc5>ability. 

(c) It is restricted to facts brought out on the 
direct examination, but jvdges are very lenient 
in this cu::ea. 

(d) Oily one counsel for each side may cross-examine 
a witness. 

(e) The extent of cross-examination of a witness 
is left to the descretion of the trial judge. 

(3) Re-direct examination. 

(a) This follows the cross examination. 

(b) Re-direct examination is us\aally limited to new 
information hrou^t out on cross-examination. 
If new information is brou^t out at this time, 
the witness may then be re-cross-examined. 

(4) Re-cross-examination. 

(a) The witness may be examined only on information 
brought out on re-direct-examination. 

(5) The defendant's case. 

(a) When all of the prosecution's evidence has been 
presented, the defendant may ask to have the 
case dismissed as the prosecutor failed to prove 
a prima facie case. 

(b) If the defense fails to request the dismissal 
of the case, it is considered that he has con- 
ceded that the prosecutor has brought out suffi- 
cient evidence to prove a prina facie case. 
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(6) Rebuttal. 

(a) If, at this time, new natter is brou^t out 
by the def'^nse attorney , the prosecutor may 
introduce evidenoe to tend to contradict or 
rebut this new natter. 

(7) Sur-rebuttal. 

(a) If the prosecution brings out new information 
in his rdDuttalr the defense attorney may offer 
fiirther evidence to contradict it. 

g. ftotions. 

(1) After cdl evidence has been presented both sides rest. 

(2) The defense must renew the motion to dismiss the case, 
on grounds that the prosecution failed to prove his 
case. 

h. Sumnation. 

(1) Hie purpose of sumnation is to interpret the facts 
brouc^t out by evidence. 

(2) It helps the jury decide on which side the truth lies. 

(3) It is used as a means of trying to convince the jur^' 
that justice requires them to decide in favor of the 
speaker's case. 

i. Judge's charge to the jury. 

(1) The judge instructs the jury after the counsel for 
both sides have simned i:^ the case. 

(a) This is known as the judge's charge to the jury. 

(2) He e3q)lains to the jury such points as follows: 

(a) The burden of proof. 

(b) Hie wei^t of evidence. 

(c) Facts v*iich the jury should decide. 

(d) Laws vAiich are applicable to certain facts of 
the case. 

(3) Ihe judge's charge to the jury is made in the presence 
of the counsel for both sides* 

j. Verdict. 

(1) The verdict is announced orally by the foreman of 
the jury. 
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(2) Sealed verdic±. 

(a) In the e^?ent that the judge is unable to receive 
the verdic± at the end of deliberation by the 
jury they may return a seeded verdict. 

(b) The verdict is written ari a piece of paper and 
signed by all meniDers of the jury. 

(c) This pc^)er is sealed in an 3nvelc^ and delivered 
to the court officer by the foreman of the jury. 

(d) The jury may then be excused until a designated 
time when they will return to court. 

(e) When the jury returns the court officer delivers 
the sealed envelc^ to the foreman v*io will open 
and read the verdict to the court. 

• (3) The verdict in a felony case carinot be received by 
anyone other than a trial judge. 

(4) If the jury returns unable to teliver a verdict 
(hung jury) the judge may: 

(a) Instruct the jury to netum for additional 
deliberation. 

yh) Dismiss the jury and set a date for a new trial, 
k. Pre-sentence investigation (if found guilty). 
1 . Sentence (if found guilty) . 

(1) Time and date for sentencing established by trial judge. 

(2) May be ijnnediate. 

(a) May be delayed pending pre-sentence investigation 
report. 

(3) Wide discretion, within the statutory limitations, 
by the sentencing judge. 

m. Disdiarged (if found not guilty) . 

XI) If the defendant j.s found not guilty he is discharged 
and may not be tried for the same offense originating 
out of the same set of facts. 

(a) This does not preclude prose ^Tiition under a similar 
federeil statute. 

L. i^speals. )^ 

1. Prosecution. 
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a. Grounds - error prejudicial to state in (xnnection with 
preliminary motions, 

b. TimR - must take iimediate steps, 
2. Defense. 

a. Grounds - as a matter of ri^t, mast show prejudicial 
error. 

b. Time - 20 days. 

M. Proper oourtrocm demeanor and presentation of testimony. 

1. Case preparation. 

a. Review the case. 

b. Check physical evidence. 

c. Be prcnpt. If unable to ^)pear notify prosecutor. 

d. Pre-trial conference with the prosecutor. 

2. i^>pearance» 

3. Testifying. 

a. Direct examination. 

b. Cross examination. 

4. Lea\dng the witness stand. 

a. Wait to be excused. _ 
N. Ancillary functions of the court. 

1. Bond forfeiture. 

2. Extradition. 

O. Officer's obligation to carry out court orders. 
P. Summary. 

1. The surtmary will be a review of the inportant points presented, 
including the Itaining ODjectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaliaation of both the 
trainees* understanding and the teaching ability of the in- 
structor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Tredning I^anual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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resource; material 

Publications: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Ccaincil. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Book Bibliogr^hy. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. lAW WFORCEMEm TRAINING mTERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Departmsnt of State Polioe. Fim CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Departnrnt of State Polioe, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
Fim CA3AL0G. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State ^Jhiversity, University of !lichigan. EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS. Audio-Visual Educatiai Center, The University of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Ctenter, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823. 



Video-Tape Recordings: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUinFT.JNES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings). 



Sound-On-Slide System: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTROCTOR GUIDELINES 
I. TITI£: Lafv of B\adenoe - 10 Hours 
II. oajECTIVES: When the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Define vAiat is meant by evidence. 

B. State the purpo.€ of the rules of evidence. 

C. Explain the doctrine of judicial notice. 



D. 



E^lain the concept of presunption of innocence and the burden 

ui^^^f^^ ^ to estabUsh guilt beyond reason- 

abl e cioubt. 



E. Define corpus delicti. 

F. State admissibility requiremants with regard to evidence beinq 
relevant, material and conpetent. 

G. Define conclusive and rebuttable presutpticns. 

H. Define the concept of Res Gestae. 

I. Define the oonoept of privileged camunication. 
J. Identify the best evidence rule. 

K. E:q>lain hearsay evidence. 

L. Eb?>lain the inportanoe in maintaining the oonpetency and credit- 
ability of the dnain of evidence. 

M. Ej5>lain opinion evidence. 

N. Explain the Exclusionary Ku^e and "Fruit of the Poisonous Tree" 
uoctnne. 

III. SUGGESTED TEACHING ACTIVITIES 

A. Hie prime intent of ihis topic is to provide the officer with 

a basic understandinc- of the rules of evidence comiDnly recognized 
by the judicial system, flrphasis shall be placed upon the police 
officer s r^jonsibility to ccrply with current requirementT 
to assure admissibilily of evidence. 

B. The SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POIOTS which follows is not intauSed 
to r^iaoe the initiazive, ijtagination and creativity of tiie 
instructor, ihey include only miniinun instructicanal require- 
ments, which in all instanoes should be magnified and expanded 
vpon by the instructor. However, the GBJECTIVES listed above 
MST be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or objec- 
tives nust be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless d\?)licaticn and redundancy of subject matter taught 

in another unit. 
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Rsfer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual ;^)peridix for a sanple lesscxi outline vMch me^ aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

It is strongly reocranended that nunerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired oubocne of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instnoctional aids such as slides, charts/ etc./ 
should be selected to fit the CffiJBCTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the inaxinum valtie to the 
students' learning escperience by hei^tening interest and attentic»i, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 



SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN PODHS 

A. Define evidence. 

1. Distinguish between evidence and proof. 

B. Purposes of the rules of evidence. 

1. To settle disputes on the basis of reason. 

2. To bring about rational persuasion. 

3. To eliminate all persuasicxi not based on reason. 

C. Basis for rules of evidence. 

1. aHy facts having rational pnA>atJve valie are atSmissible. 

2. All facts having rational probative value are admissible 
unless forbidden by a specific rxile. 

D. OeveloExnents in the history of evidence. 

1. Primitive times to 1200 A.D. 

a. Trial by ordeal. 

b. Trial by ocnbat. 

c. Tried by ocnpurgation. 

2. 1200 to 1500 A.D. 

a. First use of jiaries. 

3. 1500 to 1700 A.D. 

a. Gradual enplcyment of witnesses. 

b. Nunerical or quantitative system. 

c. Arise of the question of admissibility. 

d. Arise of the questions of oonpetency aixl privi^jege. 

e. Ri^t to oonpulsory attendanoe of witnesses. 

f . Privilege against self-incriraination. 

g. Rule against use of cliaracter of accused. 

4. 1700 to 1790 A.D. 

a. Ri^t of cross examination. 

b. Best evidence doctrine. 
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c. Use of certified cxspies. 

d. Rules for inpeadimBnt and oorroboraticxi of witnesses. 

e. First treatises on niles of evidence. 

5. 1790 to 1830 A.D. 

a. Establishment of uniform niles by means of published 
precedents and publication of treatises setting out 
these established rules. 

6. 1830 to 1860 A.D. 

a. Changes in criminal field based ot reform bills in England. 

b. Similar refonrts in United States after 1840, based on 
English reform bills. 

7. Since 1860 A.D. 

a. Changes resulting fron increased cases c^jpeaLRd to courts 
of last resort. 

b. Statutory laws to meet changing conditions. 

E. Functions of court and jury relative to evidenoe. 

1. C3ourt determines admissibility. 

2. Jury determines weight and credibility. 

F. Matter in issvie v*iich requires no evidence be presented. 
1. Judicial notice. 

a. Facts farming part of the corinon knowXedge of every 
person of ordiJiary understanding and intelligence. 

b. General custons and usages. 

c. LaMS of nature.__ 

d. F&cts scientifically established such as oonrtcnly known 
laws of popisics, mechanics and mathenatics. 

e. Well known facts relating to health, hunon life and 
conduct. 

f . Well kncwn geogr^^ahical facts. 

g. Historiced facts. 

h. Facts of oonncn statisticad Jaiowledge. 
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i. Usual neaning of words, phrases, syntx)ls and abbreviations, 
j. Conputation of tine, d^3 of the veek, etc. 
k. Govemniental matters. 
1. Public laws. 

m. Anything of ooimDn "Jiowledge. 
2. Judicial admissions. 

a. Adnissicns on record in open court. 

b. Stipulation. 

G. Direct and circunistantial evidence. 

1. Define each. 

2. Give exanples. 

H. Presuipticns and burden of proof. 

1. Define a presutption and give basis for than. 

2. Presutption innocence. 

3. Burden of proof. 

4. Quantun of evidence neoessary to overoone prestnpticn of 
iimocenoe. 

5. Necessity of negativing every reasonable theory consistent 
with innooence. 

6. Give exanples of particular presmpticns. 

a. Attenpt to destroy or withhold evidence. j 

b. Kna/ledge of the law of the land. 

c. Failure of the defendant to testify as not raising a 
presuppticn against him. 

a. Lack of ocantradiction of testimony of the ocjitmission 
of a crime miy be oonsidersd by jury. 

e. Sanity and evidence necessary to rebut. 

I. Effect of rebuttal of prestnption by defense on burden of p xjf . 

1. Necessity of proving beyond all reasonetole dotbt that which 
pre»aously had been presuned. 
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J. Intent. 

1. As necessary eloient of cxiite and give exanples of exceptions. 

2. General intent and v*iat is necessary to prove it. 

3. ^cific intent and hew it is proved by words and actions. 
K. Intoxicatictfi as a defense. 

1. General rule v#iere only necessary to prove general intent, 
a. IntoxicaticMi is no defense. 

2. Give rule in offenses v*iere necessary to prove specific intent. 

3. Discuss rule v*ere Delerium Tremens or other insanity results 
from intoxication. 

L. rrima Facie Evictence. 

1. Definition. 

2. It is a rdDfuttable presurpticn. 

3. Statutory presunptions as prima facie evidence. 

4. Sufficient basis for jury to convict if uncontradicted. 
M. Corpus Delicti. 

1. It is the body of the offense. 

2. Proving it means proving the offense charged has been con- 
ndtted. 

3. It is proved bj- establishing elenents which constitute offense 
has been ocranitted. 

4. Necessity for officers to knew all elanents of any offense 
they are called vpcn to investigate. 

N. Relevancy and facts in issue. 

1. Prosecution has burden oi proving crime charged has been 
CGnmitted (corpus delicti) . 

2. Prpsecution must prove person charged is one vAio ccnmitted 
it. 

3. These are facts in issue in criminal case. 

4. Both must be proven beyond all reasonable doii)t. 

5. Oily evidence v*iich goes to proves or disprove, one of facts 
in issue, is relevant. 
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6. Only relevant evidence is acJmissible. 
0. Cc3irpetenc^ . 

1. Goes to admissibilit/ based on "Wbrthiness" of evidence. 

2. Evidence in^ be relevant but incxxipetent becaiase barred 
by niles of evidenoe. 

3. Give general nile csonoeming oonpetency of witnesses. 
Exoepticns : 

a. Oiildren under ten years orJLy if court satisfied child 
sufficiently intelligent and believable, 

b. Insane, idiots and iiriDeciles. 

c. Husband and wife aixi shc^v exo^>tions. 

4. Defendants and acoonplioes as conpetent v/itnesses. 

5. Genercil witnesses. 

6. Discuss ric^t of counsel to cross examine opposing witnesses 
for purpose of establishing lack of credibility. 

P. Res Gestae. 

1. All of the acts v*iich go to make ip cMie transaction. Clari^ 
with an exairple. 

2. EXcJiples which constitute part of the res gestae. 

a. Motive. 

b. Ihreats or prior hostility in crijies of violence. 

c. Acts and conversaticns of oonspjjrators during period 
of the ooni^iracy. 

d. All events leading ^ to a homicide. 

e. Acts tendinr *x) show guilty knowledge, e.g. false alibis, 
attempts to escape arrest, attempts by defendant to bribe 
his way out of arrest or prosecution. 

3. Point out inportanoB of officers taking statements vrfiere 
svbject gives alibi kncwn to be false. 

4. Prosecution has duty of presenting entire res gestae. 

5. Prosecution has ric^t to inpeach hostile res witnesses. 
Q. Oiaracter and s^mtation. 

1. Defendant's character not in issue unless put in issue by 
the defense. 
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2. Defendant's cdiaracter cannot be used against him unless 
first placed in issue by the defense because: 

a. Evidence of bad ciiaracter is hi^ly prejudicial. 

b. It alone could result in conviction instead of proof 
of guilt. 

c. A person of bad character has benefit of presunption 
of innocence. 

3. Prosecution has ric^t to rebut character testimony of ^fense 
witnesses. 

4. Purpose of rebuttal is not to show bad character but to 
refute claim of good character. 

5. Rebuttal prevents defense from iitposing false character 
on the bribunal. 

6. Oily reputation of defendant in his ocmnunity can be shown. 

7. Specific acts and incidents cannot be sh^^^n. 

8. C3;aracter trait, for vrfiich rotation is shoum, nust relate 
to the offense charged, e.g. rotation for noral character 
in sex case; reputation for honesty in larceny case, etc. 

R. Privileged oGonunications . 

1. Between defendant and minister, priest, attorney or physician. 

2. Defendant and teacher, guidance officer, etc, 

3. Between reporters informants. 

4. Between client and accountants. 

5. Husband and wife. 

6. Officers and inforaents. 

7. Exo^>tions. 

S. Evidence of other offenses. 

1. General rule prevents use of such evidence. 

2. Exactions. 

a. Evidence directly showing guilt of crime charged. 

b. Other acts ccriinitted during period of ocantinuing offense. 

c. Where necessary to show irotive, intent, lack of accident 
or defendant's scha^B, plan or system. 
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d. Prior similar offenses, with same person, in prosecuticr. 
for sexual crime. 

e. Where they are part of the res gestae of the offense 
charged. 

T. Opinion evidence. 

1. Expert. 

a. Must be qusdified. 

b. Qualificatioi nust be stipulated. 
U. Best evidence rule. 

1. i^lies to writings v*iere it is sou^t to establish the 
terins or contents of the writing. 

2. No<" applicable v*iere only the existence of a writing is 
sou^t to be established. 

3. Not applicable to public reoorxJs. 

4. Requires use of original writing. 

5. Discuss secondary evidence and showing necessary befon^ 
it can be iiseJ as evidence. 

V. Dencnstrati^ evidence. 

1. Tangible evidence contrasted with testimonial evidence. 

2. Purpose is to assist court and jury in better understanding 
of the facts. 

3. It demonstrates. 

4. Must be in the same condition as at time of occurrence or 
differences must be explained. 

5. Must be authenticated by testimony to make it relevant. 

6. May be direct evidence as when offered to prove facts about 
the object itself, e.g. caliber of a wea^xm. 

7. May be circumstancial evidence, e.g. clothing of defendant 
bearing blood stains in haiddde case. 

8. Exanples of demonstrative evidence: 

a. Pr^)ared evidence, e.g. mps, sketches, etc. 

(1) Show necessity fc^r identification by witness, veri- 
fication of oorzectness and for establishing relevancy. 
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b. Photocrraphs and movies. 
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(1) riust be relevant and be oorruct representation of 
facts sou^t to be portrayed 

(2) Not necessary person who introduces be the photo- 
grapher or have knowledge of time or conditions 
of taking. 

(3) Witness must have knowledge of scene pictured. 

(4) May be posed if originad scene is portr^^. 

c. Jur/ may be permitted to view scene. 
(1) Is matter in discretion of court. 

d. E^^riinents . 

(1) Must be fair. 

e. Esdiibits. 

(1) Generally they may be taken into the jury roan. 
W. Hearsay ruJ.p. 

1. Purpose of rule. 

2. Major excepticais. 

a. (pinion evidence. 
Expert testimony. 
BBS Gestae statements. 

Statements of third persons in presence of defendant. 
Admissions and ocnfessiois. 
Testimony at previous hearing or trial. 
Statements of oon^irators during period of OOTspiraQ''. 
Dying declarations. 
Documentary evidence. 

a. Use of public records. 

b. Certified o^ies. 

c. Authenticated copies. 

d. Discuss use of ncai-nublic records. 



b, 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 

h. 



ERLC 
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X. Past recollection reoorxaed and present matDiy refreshed. 
1- Distinguish between than. 

2. Use of notes to refresh irenory- 

3, When notes or memorandum itself can be placed in evidence. 
Y. Maintaining the chain of evidence. 

1. Discovery of the evidence, 

2. Collectiai, 

3 . Transportation . 

4. Laboratory examination, 

5. Custody pending trial. 

6. Ejdiibition in court. 
Z. Exclusionary rule. 

2. "Eruit of the Poiscoious Tree" dootrdne. 
M. Sumnaxy. 

- i^S?^^ ^ Training Objectives. All questions should be 
reived. A short quiz should serve as an evaluation of 
S^K?^ trainees' understanding and the teadiing ability 
Of the instructor. ^ 
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RESOUKi: MATERIAL 

Publications: 

Midiigan Law Enforoenent Offifjers Training Ccxmcil. iNSTRLCim 
GUIDEUNES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. ^dr^u!c^aiiry ^ ^^^ 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. lAW HiTORCEMQir TRAINING MATERIA..^ IRBC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artnent of State P:>Uoe. Fim CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Pi±>lic Affairs Division, Department of State PoHoe, 1969. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIU! CATAIOG. Eleven Firstfield Itoac, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

^chigan State Universitry, University of Michigan, EDUCATIOJAL 
FILtB. Audio-Visual Education Center, The University of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Mbdia Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 

VidBo-Tape Recordings: 

^ EnforoenEnt Officers Training Cbuncil. INSTROCTOP 
OJIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Qiforoement Officers Training Council. 
(Consiilt school coordinator for latest listings) . 



SoundrCh-Slide System: 



Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Ccxincil. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest lisUngs) . 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 
TrnZ: Crirainal Law - 14 Hcxirs 

Oa^ECTIVES: When the trainee ocnpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Ejjplain the sourcses of crimnal law in Michigan: ccratDn law, 
precedents, statutes or oodr laws and Attorney General's cpinion. 

B. ESgain the sources of law and general classifications of law; 
such as cnimnal, civil, tort, and offenses against property 
versus offenses against persons. 

C. Define and explain the classifications of crine: felony, circuit 
court imsdeneanor, and ndsckneanor. 

D. Cite the most oamDn crimLnal offenses specified by Mdiiqan sub- 
stantive criitdnal law and state the elenents of each offense. 

E. Define and e}q)lain criminal dsfenses. 

F. Identify legal terms, phrases, and definitions. 
S0QGESTH3 TEACHING ACT IVIT IE S 

A. Bie prime intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with an 
introduction to tt^ sources of law in the United States, with 
^pecial enphasis on Michigan law. Classifications of crine will be 
discussed as well as the elements of the rare frequently encountered 
CTxnanal law violations. Ohe trainee will be famiUarized with 

the legal terms, phrases, and definitions aornDnly encountered. 

B. Ohe SUQffiSTED OOTLINE OF MAIN POIOTS which follows is not intended 
to replaoB the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. Biey include only miniraan instructional require- 
nents, vftich in all instances should be magnified and e3f>anded 
i?ion by the instructor. Harever, the OBJECTIVES listed above 

be met. A major deviation from the outline ancl/or objec- 
tives nust be cleared with the school oaardinator first to avoid 
fruitless dipUcation and redundancy of svbject matter taudht 
in another unit. ^ 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
^nual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
develxping a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reoaBnended titat nunerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' g."asp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. ORDBCTIVES are statements of the desired outocme of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the CBJECnvES of the course, and be 
presented in svch a manner as to assux s the maximwi value to the 
stuoaits' learning experienoe by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE OP MAIN POIMES 

A. Sources of Ancxican law. 

1. Ccninon law. 

a. English. 

b. Preoedent. 

2. Statute law. 

a. Michigan Penal Code. 

b. Michigan Code of Criminal Procedure. 

c. Michigan \fehicle Code. 

3. Rxnan law. 

B. General classifications. 

1. Criminal law. 

a. Substantive law. 

b. Procedural or adjective law. 

2. Civil law. 

a. Contract. 

b. Torts. 

3. Differentiate between offenses agcdnst property versus offenses 
agaijist persons. 

C. Sources of Michigan criminal l£w. 
1* Ccnnon law. 

2. Statute or code law. 

3. Constitutional law. 

4. Attorney General opinions. 

D. Definition of crime. 

1. A Crime is an act or ondssion forbidden by law punishable by 
conviction by one of the following. 

A- Death " but abolished in Michigan. 

b. Jjnprisonmtt. 
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c. Fine. 

d. Removal fran office. 

e. Disqualification to hold any office of tnist. 

2. TWO general types of cximes: 

a. FelxxiY* 

1) A criioe punishable by inprisonment in the state prison. 

b. Misdeneanor. 

1) Circuit oourt ncLsdeneanor or hi^ ndsd^meanor - im- 
prisonment and fine in excsess of 90 d^ a»Vor $100. 
Up to 2 years in prison. 

2) MisdenBanor - $100. and/or 90 days. 

3. Grilles of Michigan are (fefimd by: 

a. Ohe coninon law. 

1) Case law derived fron England and vriiich has been 
e3f)anded by American case law. 

b. Statutory law. 

1) Traditional coninon law crimes codified. 

c. Attorney General opinions. 
1) Mot law. 

4. Crimes voay be defined by the several 93vemmsnts of our nation. 

a. Federal law - U.S. Congress. 

b. State legislative, the crimes \Mch local police are 
primarily conoemed with. 

c. Local legislatures, which are limited to misdemeanor 
legislation. 

1) City oonndssions. 

2) Comty board of si^servisors. 

3) Township boards. 

5. Elenents: Elements of criine are the distinctive diaracter 
of a crime. 

a. elements nust be proven in order to establish the oorpias 
delecti. 
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b. The corpus delecti cannot be proven, that is, the elenents 
cannot be proven merely by confessicn. 

c. Therefore, it is ijiportant that officers are aware of the 
elenents of a exists at the initial investigation to assure 
discovery of evidence to prove the elenents. 

E. The theory of included offenses. 

1. Many offenses consist of lesser and included offenses. 

2. lesser and included offenses have all the elements of the 
major offerees but usually lade sere of the elements of mjor 
crames vtixch make them less serious. 

a. EJcanple; Petty laroeny and grand larceny. Petty larceny 
has all the elements of grand larceny, except petty lar- 
oeny lacks the element of the amount being over $100. 

3. At the time of trial, juries or judges are given the opfcLcn 
to convict on lesser and included offenses according to their 
determination of the facts. 

4. A conviction of a lesser included offense prohibits convic- 
tion of a hitler offense under the law of doijle jeoparxiy. 

F. Crimes of vi o le noe against the person. 

1. Hatdcide; the unlawful killing of a person. 

a. ihe killing of another person is permissible if: 

1) A police officer in the performance of his duty re- 
pelling force by force finds it necessary to kill. 

2) Wiere killing is necessary to prevent a feloiy. 

3) Wiere it is necessary to kUl to prevent the escape 
of a felon, that is, a person has oomnitted a 
felony. 

4) Wiere killing is necessary to secure the arrest of 
a person vho has coraidtted a felony. 

5) Wiere it is necessary to kill to st?5)ress a riot. 

6) Self-defense; W.iere it is necessary to kill when one 
IS in peril and it is necessary to use deedly force 
to repel the attack. 

7) Deadly force shoulo at all tijies be avoided and only 
used a:? a last resort. 

b. mcder in the first degree -s Itelony (life) . 
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1) If perpetrated by weans of poiscan. 

2) Or if killing is: 

a) Willful. 

b) Delib^ate, 

c) Premeditated. 

3) or if Icilling is premeditated in the attenpting to 
camit arson, larceny of any kind, extortion, kid- 
n^ing, rape, robbery, or burglary (Ftelony— murder 
rule). 

c. Jtoder in the Seoond Degree - Felony (Ufe) , is a killing: 

1) Wiich is willful and deliberate. 

2) In \Aidi there is malioe aforethougjit, which neans 
a wicked and depraved ndnd. 

3) But, there is no praaeditation. 

d. i4anslaugfliter - Felony (15 years) . 

1) Voluntary manslaughter is a killing done willfully 
and deliberately but in the heat of passion caused 
by provocation. 

2) Involuntary manslauc^ter is killing not deliberate 
but vAiere there is: 

a) Knowledge of a situation requiring exercise of 
ordinary care and diligence to avert injury to 
another. 

b) Ohe ability to avoid resulting harm by ordinary 
care and diligence. 

c) ohe intentional emission to vise such care and 
diUgence to avert threatmed danger. 

3) Involuntary manslaughter is often charged in autono- 
hile accidents caused by reckless and drunk driving. 

e. Negligent Homicide. 

1) High misdemeanor (2 years) is the killing of a person 
by the negligent operation of an automc*ile or water- 
craft. 

2. Assaults. 
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^* i! ^ "^^^^ ^ ^olence to do c»r^ 

^ ^^^^-^ is «>t necessary. iT^T 

SsSSSS.''"^''*^^^~^«^ 

Sn^^u^ a touching, this oonsUtutes a battery, 
henoe, there is the Assault and Battery. 

3) ^,^sault with Intent to Cbninit Murder: an assault 

, the afcranentioned crune of murder-life inprisonment. 

4) Assault with Intent to Ctmnit Great Bodily Harm- An 
assault with the intention and the ne^ to^ ^Ut 
bodUy harm— Ftelony, 10 years. 

5) ^lonious AssaxLt: ary assault with a dangerous weapon 
^as a gun, knife, club, or brass knuSaS?^rfo 
proof is necessary as to the harm intended— felony, 

^f^^te^ Assault: Circuit court or High Misdemeanor 
iij^ ^ ^ ^^^^ '^^^ ^ ^ aggravated 

10^^'^*^^^'*^^^' what it says-ftelctry, 

3. Rape - Felony (life) . 

a. Forcible Re^. 

1) Carnal knowledge of a vganan without her consent. 

2) The vanan nust resist to the fullest esctent. 

3) There nust be seme foroe threatened. 

b. StatutOTy Rape - carnal knowledge with a girl under the 

4. Molestations of Children. 

a. Indecent liberties - Itelonir (10 years) . 

1) A bey or ^1 under the age of 16 years - taking liber- 
ties of such child. 

^' iHton^.^^"^^ " or High msdemeanor. 
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1) Oonoems any child under 16 years. 

2) Soliciting or accx»ting for the purpose of doing 
sanething lewd or iinnoral. 

c. Oontriiutixig to the Delinquency of a minor - Misdareanor. 

1) Involves any child under the age of 17 years. 

2) The offeise consists of causing the diild to do any 
delinquent act such as leaving hone^ stewing out all 
ni^^ity ocnndtting a crime, or engaging in immoral acts. 

5. Kidnapping - Felony (life) . Ihprisoning or confining and 
carrying aMay a person without their consent. 

6. iVbducting. Taking a wcnan away agairat her will by force for 
the purpose of defiling her. 

G. Larceny. 

1. Elements. 

a. A tcdcing of goods. 

b. A carrying aMay. 

c. The taking or carrying away mast be with a felonious intent, 
tiiat is, the intent to deprive the owner of the goods. 

d. The goods must belong to another. 

e. The taking must be without the consent and against the 
will of the owner. 

2. If goods are valued over $100. - Felony (5 years) . If goods 
are valued under $100. - Misdemeanofr (Grand and Petty Larceny) . 

3. Larceny Pran a Person, means taking off the person the property 
such as pick-^pocketing - Felony {10 years) . 

4. Larceny Eron a Building is constituted when the larceny is 
within a building such as a store, shop, service station, 
house, etc. , known as shoplifting - Felony (4 years) . 

5. Larceny by Conversion oocurs when the property was willingly 
handed over to the recipient but the recipient never gave it 
hack. Such as if a shqp-keqjer willingly gave seme goods bo 
his enployee for delivery and the aiplq^ converted than to 
his own use. 

a. Over $100. - Felony (5 years). 

b. Under $100. - Misdemeanor. 

6. Larceny frxan a ftotor Vid^icle. 
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a. If goods stolen inside of a car under the value of $5.00 
a simple ndsdeneanor. 

b. If goods stolai firm the inside of a car are over the 
value of $5.00 - a felony (5 years) . 

c. If goods are stolen as a result of bareaking and danaging 
an automobile it is a felony - (5 years) . (Regardless of 
amount) . 

d. . If goods stolen are a wheel, tire, radio, heater, or clock, 

this constitutes a felony (5 years) regardless of value. 

H. Breaking and Ottering. 

1. Elements. 

a. Biere nust be a breaking, that is, the exercise of force 
to penetrate the entrance. 

b. Ihere must be entry. 

^* ^ °^ *^ entrance, there must be an intention 
— to ocnmit a felony or to oonmit larceny. 

2. If the Breaking and Entering is of ary building, it constitutes 
a felony (10 years) . 

3. If the Breaking and Brtering is of an ocoipied dwelling, that 
is, a filing in v*uch people are living, even thou^ they 
are absent at the time of the Breakiaig and Bitering, it is a 
15-year felony. 

4. If there is an entering with intent to ccratdt larceny, but no 
breaking, it is a 5-year felony. 

5. The structure of the Breaking and Qit&ring need not be an 
actual house or building, but may be a garage, ham, or shed 
on the property itself, that is, anything within the curtilage. 

6. If the Breaking and filtering is of a store-case or coin box. 
It IS a six-month misdemeanor. 

7. Possession of burglary tools is eOso a felony. 
I. Rofabezy. 

1. Armed Robbery - Felony (life) . 

a. An assault by the defendant upon a victim. 

b. A felonious taking of property. 

c. Defendant is armed with a dangerous wee^ion or object that 
speared to be a dangerous weapon such as a toy pistol. 
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2. Uhamod Robbery - Felony (15 years) • 

a. An assault with force in violenoe and putting into fear. 

b. Taking of p ro perty from the victim or near his presence. 
c« Defendant is not armed wltii a dangerous wea^xDn. 

3* Assault with Intent to Ocnmit Armed Robbery - Felony (life) • 

a. An assault with a dangerous weapon. 

b. The presence of an intention to rob the victim. 

c. This occurs at every ccnpleted robbery, but the offense 
is usually charged only \dhen no p ro perty is aatxxally 
taiken. 

4. Assault With Intent to Ocnadit Uharmad Robbery - Felony (15 years) • 

a. An assault with foroe and violence but without a dangerous 
we^xxi. 

b. Presence of intention to rob the victim. 

c. This offense occurs at every ocnopleted ifliarmed robbery 
but the offense usually is only charged \4ien no p rope rty 
is actually taken. 

J. Carrying ffeapons ttilawfully. 

1. Carrying Concealed Wes^xnis - Felony (5 years) . 

a. Guns. 

1) Cannot be carried in a vehicle or ooncealed on onc*s 
person without a license. 

2) Guns can be kept in one's duelling house or place of 
business without a license. 

b. Daggers, Dirks, or Stilettos cannot be carried concealed 
on one's person or in a vehicle and there is no license 
to so carry obtainable. 

2. Carrying Firearms or Dangerous Weapons with Unlawful Intent 
Felony (5 years) . 

a. This applies to firearms, razors, or any knife with a 
blade over three inches long. 

b. Ihe essential element of this offense is that the defendant 
is armed with such a yaeapan and there is an apparent intent 
to use the same xjnlaMfully against another person. 
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c. Usually diarged \*)en the defenaant was about to attack 
another person unlawfully but has been stofjped prior to 
ary assault. 

K. Checks. 

1. Fbrgery - Pelony (14 years) . 

a. TUns making of a false dooinent. 

b. Intent to Injure and defraud another. 

c. The e9^)osure of seme person to loss or risk of loss. 
Exaraple: Ehdorsing A's name on a check p^able to A. 

2. Uttering and Ptdblishing - Felony (14 years) . 

a. Bie passing of a forged check. 

b. The intent to injure and d^raud the person who aoo^jts 
and cashes the check. 

Exanple: Ohis occurs \ihen the person %*o passes the 
bad chedc actually did not forge the signature. 

3. Passing a check without an account - Felony (2 years) . 

a. The passing of a check for ncn^. 

b. No false nane on the check. 

c. No account or credit in the bank. 

4. Passing check vdthout sufficient funds: if cnount under 
$50. M indp m panar - Ower $50. Ftlony (1 year) . 

a. Passing check, no false names or signature. 

b. No money in the bank to cover the check. 

c. Proof that there wasn't sufficient money in the bank to 
cower check is presuned to be the case if passer is notified 
that his check is no gcxxJ and he does not redean the chedc 
within five days. 

5. Passing three checks within ten days without sufficient funds - 
Felony (2 years) . 

a. Passing checks without sufficient money in the bank. 

b. ISiree of them witiiin ten days. 
L. MLscellaneous Offenses. 

1. Malicious Destruction of Property (fDP) . 
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a. Consists of intentionally desti.oying property. 

b. UhcJer $100. mi sdeneanoa:; over $100. Felony - (5 years) . 

c. Actually this offense distinguished as to whether it is 
personal property or real property. 

_ d. Malicious Destruction of personal property of a police 
or fire dqartment - Felory. 

2. Auto Bieft. 

a. Driving Amy a Motor Vehicle - felony. 

1) Take possession and drive 2May. 

2) Motor v^de. 

3) Withuut authority. 

4) Vehicle belongs to another. 

5) ttilawfully driving auay an aiitoroobile - Btelony (5 years) . 

6) Uiautharized use of autonobile. Circuit Cburt or High 
KLadmmx (2 years) (known as "joyriding") . No inten- 
tion of ocntinxusly keeping autoncfaile. 

3. Exciting a Distxnlianoe - Misdemeanor. 

4. Cannon la/ Conspiracy to oomnit any crinB, felory or ndsde- 
reanor - Felony (5 years) . 

5. Gbtaining Mon^ Under False Pretenses. 

a. Uider $100. - MLsdanaancr. 

b. Over $100. - Felony (10 years). 

6. Beoeiving and Aiding in the ConoealnEnt of Stolen Property. 

a. Over $100. - Felony (5 years) . 

b. Defendant nust know property received anS concealed is 
stolen either at the time he receives it or any time 
he oontinues to oonoeal it. 

7. Trespassing - Misdemeancor. 

a. Defendant goes on property having been forbidden to qo 
thereon. 

b. Defendant having properly gone on property and refuses 
to lean;e after owner ocRmands. 

8. Resisting Anest or mterferenoe with Arrest - High Misdemeanor 
(2 years) . 
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a. Fleeing fron Traffic Arrest (Circuit Court & Hi^. Misdeneanor) . 
9. Arson - various degrees (all felony). 

10. IiT|5ersonating Law Enforoanent Officer - High Misdaieanor 
(1 year). 

11. Disorderly Person consists c ex.^ of offenses. 

12. Bonbezzlenent. 

a. Agent, servant, enployee of another. 

13. Indecency. 

14. Controlled Substances. 

a. Can arrest on reasonable cause for a ndsderoeanor punish- 
able by iitprisontent of a year or more. 

b. Delivery, possession, vise. 

1) Narcotic. 

2) Anfihetamine. 

3) Barbiturate. 

4) Hallucinogen. 

5) Marihuana. 

15. Riot. 

a. Unlawful Assenfely. 

1) Five or more, violent conduct. 
M. Attenpts. 

1. IncltJded offenses in every principal Jharge. 

2. Penalty is \asually less. 

3. Most have - 

a. Intent to ocmnit the criine. 

b. An act by the defendant necessary for its coninission. 

c. F&ilure to corplete coirdssion of criine. 

d. Need more than mere preparation for the criite. 
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N. AccrrpUoe Statute: Anybody v*io aids, abets or assists in the 
cxnmission of an offense is guilty as the principal and is to 
be cdiarged, tried, and convicted like the principal. 

0. Criminal Defenses* 

1. Mistake of Fact. 

2. Intent a specific element, 

3. Legal insanity. 

4. Inmaturity, 
a. Juvenile. 

5 . Intoxicatian • 

a. Where intent is a specific element. 

6 . Justification. 

a. Protection of life and person. 

b. Protection of property. 

c. Mcdntenancse of Public Order & Safety. 

7. En^ar^ment. 

a. Criminal design originates vdth the officer. 
P. Legal Terms. 

1. Injunction. 

a. RBstraining order issued by the court. 

2. Warrant. 

a. Orders an arrest. 

3. C^ias. 

a. A process for the arrest of a defendant. 

4. Attachment. 

a. Seizure and taking into custocfy of the person car property 
of a party to the suit. 

5. SuETmons. 

a. Issued ty a peace officer directing the defendant to 
a^jpear in court. 
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6. Subpoena. 

a. A process to cause a witness or corplainant to appear 
and give testimony. 

7. Writ of Habeas Corpus. 

a. Directed to a person detaining another oarmanding him to 
produce the prisoner at a certain time and place. 

8. Ejectment. 

a. legal action to gain possession of real property. 

9. Eviction. 

a. Deprivation of the possession of real property. 

10. Writ of Execution. 

a. A writ of final process iss\jed to a sheriff to carry out 
a jxadgement of a civil court. 

11. Replevin. 

a. A form of action for recovering possession of specific 
chattels apparenUy have been taken frxxn the plain- 

tiff unlawfully. 

Q. Suttinary. 

1. Tte sunmary should be a review of iiiportant points discussed, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A short quiz shoCild serve as an evaluation of both 
the trainee's understanding and the teaching ability of the 
instructor. 
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RESCXJRCE AND HANDOUT l^ATERIAL: 
Handout: 

Michigan State Polioe. MICHIGAN STAIE POLICE HANDBOOK OF CRIMINAL 
lAW AND PROCEDURES. East Lansing^ Michigan. 



Publications: 

MICHIGAN CQ^C>ILEI} LANS ANNOTAOXD. 

Michigan iJdM Enforoenent Offiaers Training Council. INSTFDCPOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Bock Bibliogrcphy. 



film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LftW ENEDBCQOiT TRAINING MAOERIAtS DIREC- 
TOEQf. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Departnent of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Departnent of State Polioe, 1971. 

Intematicnal Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
Fmi CATALOG. Eleviai Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State University, University of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
FTUB. Audio-Visual BducaticMi Center, The ttiiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State Uhiveirsity, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823. 



Video-ZTape Recordings: 

Michigan laa EnforoemBnt Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Refer to i^spendix C. 

Michi^ ' . U3M Enforoeanent Offioers Training Council. 
(Cr jult school ooordinator for latest listings) . 



Scund-Oii-Slide System: 

Michigan Law Enforoewent Officers Training Council. 
(Consulr school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 
TITI£: juvenile Law - 2 Hours 

oajBCTIVES: When the trainee cxrpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. State the jurisdiction and uniqueness of the prcbate court. 

B. State laws, legal lindtations and rights of juvenile offenders. 

C. Identify the primary justifications for the detention of juveniles. 
SUGGESTED TESOUNG ACnVITIES 

A. The pruTE intent of the topic is to provide the trainee with 

a working knowledge of the Michigan Jtivenile Cbde and juvenile 
court procedures. j-vciu.^: 

B. nje SUQGESI^ OOTLINE OF MAIN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor -Ihey include only mininum instructional require- 
ments, which in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
upon ^ the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listedltove 
MET be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or dbiec- 
tiv^ itust be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless duplication and redundancy of sxibject matter tauqht 

in another unit. ^ 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
^ual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

It is strongly reaaimended that numerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' graso of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and partidpatio?!. 

OBJICTIVES are statements of the desired outcone of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as sUdes, charts, ete., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
^f^?f in such a manner as to assure the maxinum value to tne 
students learning experienoe by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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SUQCESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN PODUS 

A. Juvanile division of probate court. 

1. Philcsopl^ and history. 

a. Developnent of juvenile or children's court. 

2. Jurisdiction and powers. 

a. Original jurisdiction. 

b. Retention and oatmitments including energency shelter 
plaoeannBnt, 

c. The jxidge and effect of his policies. 

3. Procedures. 

a. Infornal procedures. 

b. D^>artitBnt. 

c. Detention hearings. 

d. Court hearings (formal and informal) . 

e. Disposition and rehabilitation follow^\5>. 
B. Laws relating to juveniles* offenses. 

1. Jurisdictional levels. 

a. State. 

b. County. 

c. local. 

2. Special provisions with jvrveniles. 

a. i^rehension. 

b. Use of force. 

c. Procedural treatment in handling of juveniles. 

d. Definition of responsibility. 

3. Non-delinquency. 

a. Child neglect. 

b. Parentcd abuse. 

c. E3q)osure to iitrooral oonditions. 
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d. Abandonment. 
C. Ifigal limitations and provisions. 

1. LaMS of arrest. 

a. Arrest vs. detention. 

b. Degree of foroe. 

c. Authority in adult- juvenile conbined offenses. 

2. Ric^ts and liabilities of juveniles. 

a. Against self-incxiitdnation. 

b. To obtain legal advioe or aid. 

c. Parental notification. 

d. Protpt referral to juvenile cxwrt. 

e. Degree of proof neoessary. 

3. Searches and seizures. 

a. ffeapons. 

b. Evidence. 

c. Female. 

4. Fingerprinting and photographing; show-tps. 
D. Primary justifications for detention. 

1. Court order. 

2. Without a court order if: 

a. Fcund violating any law or ordinance. 

b. CondiUons exist vAiich would make the arrest legal if 
. the child were an adult. 

c. The officer reasonably beUeves the child is evading 
the person or proper authority having legal custody. 

d. Conditions under which the child is found are such 
as to endanger his health, morals or welfare. 

E. Sunnary. * 

1. -Ihe suninary should be a review of iitportant points discussed, 
including the Trainijig Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A short quiz should serve as an evaluation of the 
trainees' understanding and the teaching abiUty of the 
instructor. ^ 
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RESOURCE mmoAL 
Publicaticjns: 

Midiigan Law Enforoement Officers Trciining Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MWUAL. Book BibliogrdE^y. 

IHE PRCBATE COCE. 



Film Catalogs : 

Carpenter, Glenn B. US/i fMFORCEMENT TRAINING l^ATCRIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Ccpitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Departinent of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of CSiiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FTUl CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Midiigan State University, University of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
FIIMS. AutJio-Visual Education Center, The Uhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, ^8103, or Instructional 
Msdia Center, Michigan State Universil^, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823. 



Video-JT^ Recordings: 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Refer to i^spendix C. 

Michigan Law Ehforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-Qn-Slide System: 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



A. 
B. 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIEELINES 
I. TIT[£: CrimLnal In'«sUgation - 10 Hours 

II. OBJECTIVES: When the trainee ocnpletes this lesson, he will be 
able to: 

Explain the objectives and basic tools of criminal investigation. 

Explain scientific analysis of at least the following types of 
evidence: Firearms, blood and other body fluids, soil andminerals, 
fabrxcs, plaster casting, and tool markings. 

C. State the elements aid-iiroestigative techniques associated with: 
airglary, larceny, assaults, robbery, hcndcide, sex offenses, 
checks - forgery - frauds, and arson. 

D. Cite exanplfis of the types of offenses for which false reports 
are most often made, and specify the usual irotives for making 
false n^rts in these cases. 

III. SW3GESTED TE2VCHING ACI'lVrmS 

^* °^ ^ *° provide the recruit with 

tne fundamental knowledge regarding criminal investigation. 
Scientific aids to investigation wiU be discussed, as well as 
specific invesUgative techniques associated with the more serious 
crimes. 

B. Bie SUGGESTED OOTLINE OF MAIN POIKIS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. -Biey include only miniman instructional require- 
itents, vihich in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
lupon by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES Usted above 

be met. A major deviation from the outUne and/or objec- 

-^^f^ ^ coordinator first to avoid 

fruitless dn)lication and redundancy of subject matter tauqht 
in another unit. ^ 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

^' ^^^^^strongly reocranended that numerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., should be 
selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be presented 
in such a manner as to assure the maximum valtE to the students' 
learning experience by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 



. SUOGESTEL CXfTLINE OF MAIN PODJIS 

A. Objectives of a Crijninal Investigation. 

1. Tb prove or disprove that a crime was oonmitted. 
a. Corpus delicti . 

1) Means that proof that a crinE was ooritdtted. 

2. To identify and locate the guilty party, 
.a. By physical evidence. 

t>. By eyewitness. 

c. By circurastantied. evidence. 

d. By ccjnfessions. 

3. To provide evidence of the perpetrator's guilt. 

a. Establish the carpus delicti. 

b. Identify the defendant. 

c. Identify the evidence. 

d. Establish elenents of the criiiB. 

e. Have witnesses available to testify. 
4. Successful investigation. 

a. Ijerything has been done that should be done whether 
the case is solved or not. 

b. Not a sucoessful investigaUorj even if solved if the 
investigation was not oonpleted. 

B. Basic Tools in a Criminal Investigation. 
!• Notebook. 

2. Tape measure and ruler. 

3. Canera, ' , 

4. Latent print kit. 

5. Evidence containers. 

a. Envelopes, pill boxes, etc. 

6. lOiQwledge. 

a. Without knowledge the rest will not be of much value. 
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C. nie value of scientific analysis of evidence. 

1. Firearms. 

a. . Slug. 

b. Shell casings. 

c. Vladding. 

d. Powder residue, distance. 

2. Blood. 

a. AK>unt needed. 

b. Human or not. 

c. loping. 

3. Soil and minerals. 

a. Evidence sanple. 

b. KncMti sanple for oonparison. 

4. Fabrics. 

a. liipressicns. 

b. Evidence sanple, threads, fuzz, etc. 

c. I&KMn sanple for conpariscxi. 

d. Gloves, inpressions . 

5. Plaster casts. 

a. Can be positive identification. 

b. Suspect's shoes will change with wear. 

c. atestimony as to size and shape is good evidence. 

6. Tcx>l maricings. 

a. Can be identified positively. 

b. Protection of suspect tool. 

c. Keep suspect tool a^ay fran evidence markings. 

d. In paint, metal, soil, wood, etc. 

e. Identification will depend tpon condition of tool when 
narkings were made. 
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7. Glass. 

a. Ct>tical properties. 

b. Gtood evidence. 

c. anall amount needed. 

d. Breaks in glass can be natcted. 

8. Nothing should be overlocked. 

a. Qffioer's imagination and ingenuity. 

b. Criine laboratory facilities should be utilized. 

9. Exanples. 

a. Soil - shovel. 

b. Log - stxBp. 

c. Wire - plier or cutters. 



d. Piece of tape - roll 

e. Match - match book. 



of tape. 



D. Elements of Crime and Investigation Otechniques. 
1. Breaking and entering. 

a. Shop, store, garage, warehouse, etc. 

b. Dwelling house. 



1) 



2fjfS^JhfSf necessary for occpants 
to in the house at tho ^ « : 



bouse at the tine of the crime, 

c. Elements of breaking and entering. 

1) Breaking. 

2) Bitering. 

3) mtent to oannit laroeny or felony within, 

d. Investigation techniques. 
1} Establish elements. 

2) Establish loss - description of property . 

3) Photographs - entry, exit, tracks. 

4) Latent prints - path of intrudbr. 
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5) EvidenoB - anythimj that might tend to oonnec* a 
person with the crime^ 

6) BecDvered property - identify with owner's prints. 
Laroeny. 

a* Laroeny over $100.00. 

b. Laroei^ under $100.00. 

c. Fnm a building. 

d. Ey oonversicn. 

e. Elements of laroei^. 

1) An mlawful taking* 

2) A carrying ausy. 

3) Pferscnal property or goods of another* 

4) Intent to permanently deprive the owner. 

f . Investigative techniques (laroeny) . 

1) Repeat applicable techniques under Breaking and 
Entering. 

2) Establish value of property stolen. 

3) liiportanoe of obtaining fiill description of property. 

4) Prqperty with serial ntnbers, stolen property files. 
Assaults. 

a. SiAple assault (offer of atten|>t) . 

b. Assault and battery (physical contact) . 

c. Aggravated assault (serious injury). 

d. Felonious assault (weapon). 

e. Assault with intent to ccninit murder. 

f . Assault with intent to ooranit rape, sodony, gross indeoency. 

g. Investigative techniques (assaults) . 

1) Ixiportanoe of photographs, bruises, wounds. 

2) Color film - black and white film. 
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3) Vfeapons photogrcphed as found, 

4) Latent prints on weapons, 

5) Serious assaults, treat as potential hanicidss. 
4* Robbery, 

a. Robbery armed. 

1) Mast be an assault. 

2) Hast be anted with dangerous weapon or give vic±iin 
good reason to believe he is so amed. 

3) Must take sonething fron custody or possession of 
victim. 

b. Robbery unarmed. 

1) Not anted. 

2) Physical attack or assault (strongarm) . 

c. Investigative techniquBs (robbery) . 

1) Fast action iiiportant. 

2) Description of sxibject, vehicle. 

3) Qiedc vdtnesses in neighborhood for descriptions. 

4) Description of weapcai - amount of money taken. 

5) Latent prints - scroetimes overlocked. 
5. Rs^. 

a. Female 16 years j older. 

1) Victim 16 years or older. 

2) By foroe and against her vdll. 

3) Mist i^e penetration however sli^t. 

4) Victim most resist to fullest extent unless placed 
iJi fear. 

b. Female under 16 years (statutory rdpe) . 

1) Victim is vmder 16 years, 

2) Not necessary to show force was used. 
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6. Indecent liberties. 

a. Victim must be under 16 years. 

b. Perpetrator must be over 16 years. 

c. Investigative techniques. 

1) FBmalfi vdtness (adult) to interview victim. 

2) Words put in victim's irouth. 

3) Use care in questioning. 

7. Check law violations. 

a. Forgery. 

1) Falsely make, alter, counterfeit. 

2) Intent to injure or defraud. 

3) Most ocititDn, thefts of checks, (blanks) and thefts 
from the mails. 

b. Uttering and pitolishing forged chedc. 

1) Uttering (to offer) . 

2) laioving same to be false, altered, forged. 

3) Enou^ to constitute uttering and pviblishing if 
offered as genuine. 

c. Account closed. 

1) Same as no account if writer was aware of same. 

2) Amount of check not relevant. 

d. Non-sufficient funds. 

1) Most ccnmon. 

2) Over $50.00 a felony. 

3) Three in ten days - amount on check not relevaat. 

4) Post dated. 

5) Partial pc^ment. 

e. Investigative techniques. 

1) Interview person who accepted check. 
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2) 



Need original check for court and for handwriting 
ccnparison. 

(X)tain infontaticMi fron bank regarding the accxxjnt. 
Name of bank official who will testify. 



3) 



4) 



5) Person whose name was forged, obtain affidavit. 

6) Latent prints - identify and preserve check. 

7) Fraudulent chedc section. 

8) HanA^oriting sanples - diplicate conditions - suffi- 
cient sanples. 

9) Prosecutxars - different procedures. 
8. Arson. 

a. Duelling House. 

1) Whether owned by himself or another. 

2) Capable of habitation. 

3) Need not be ocopied. 

b. Beal prc^jerty. 

1) Building - owned by himself or another. 

c. Personal property. 

1) C^aied by hiroelf or another. 

2) More than $50.00 a feloaiy. 

3) "Burning" means setting fire to, or doing any act 
vdiich results in the starting of a fire or aiding, 
counseling, inducing, persuading or procuring another 
to do such act. 

d. Investigative techniques. 

1) Htportanoe of early photographs. 

2) If suspicion of arson, investigate same as any other 
crime. 

3) Contact with fire chief at scene. 

4) Accidental or set. 

5) Sometdmes used to cover evidence of other crlnes. 
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6) If firdaug, he may be at soene yet. 

7) Interview with owner, insurance, etc. 

8) MDtive. 

9) More than one origin - separate fires in one building. 

10) Evidenoe sanples - airtight containers. 

11) Fire Marshall. 
9. Homicide. 

a. First degree - life. 

1) Preneditation. 

2) While in the act of ooninitting arson, rape, robbery, 
burglary, laroeny, extxxrtion or kidnapping. 

b. Second degree - to life. 

1) PremBditation not present. 

2) Ifeucdly done in fit of anger. 

c. Mamslau^ter. 

1) Killing without itfeilioe - intent. 

2) Fight resulting in a death. 

3) Negligence (auto). 

d. First officer at the scene. 

1) In charge and responsible. 

2) Procedures depend ipon things such as the anount of 
tijiB passed since the crime occurred, size of the 
crowd, weather. 

3) Check victim for signs of life. 

4) Clear all persons from the scene. 

5) Officers fran other d^)art3nants at the scene. 

6) Protect and preserve scene. 

7) Witnesses. 

8) When should itediccd examiner be called. 

9) Notes. 
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10) Photogrc?)hs. 

11) News people. 
10. False Reports. 

a. Types of offenses for whidi false reports are often made. 

1) Sex offenses. 

2) Crimes involving loss of noney. 

3) Arson. 

E. Sumnary. 

1. The simnary should be a review of iits)Qrtant points discussed, 
incliading the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A short quiz should serve as an evaluation of both 
the trainees* understanding and the teaching abiUty o^ the 
instructor. 
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Publications; 

International AssociatiGn of Qiiefs of Police. 
PRINCIPLES OF INVE^GAnON. Training Key 3. 
THE PRELIMINARy INWESTIGATICN. Training Key 29. 

Michigan Law Qiforoaorent Officers Training Council. INSTRLCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MVNUAL. Book Bibliography. 



Michigan State Polios. MICHIGAN STA3E POLICE HANDBOOK OF CRIMINAL 
LAW AND PHOCEIXJRES. 

O'Hara, Charles. CRIMINAL INVESTIGATICN. Rsfer to biblioqraphv 
for publisher. ^ -f j 

Soderman and O'Connel. MXEFN CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION. Refer to 
biblixjgraphy for publisher. 

Svenson and Wendell. TECHNIQUES OF CRIME SCENE INVESTIGATICN. 
Refer to bibliogre^diy for publishers. 



Film Catalogs; 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW ENPDHCEMNT TRAINING MATERIAI£ DIRBC- 
TORJf. Glenndale, Maryland. C^itol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. Fim CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, D^)artinBnt of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
Fmi CATAIOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State University, Lhiversity of Michigan. EDOCATICNAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, Bie University of Michigan, 
416 Pcxirth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan state university. East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823* 



Vijc3eo-T^)e Rec3ordings: 

Midiigan Law EiiforoenBnt Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. R3fer to Appendix C. 

Midiigan Law Eiifarceroent Officers Training Cduncil. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) • 



Scund-<3n-Slide System: 



Michigan Law EnfarceitEnt Officers Ttaining Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTHULTOR GUIEEILINES 
I. TITLE: Viae Investigation - 2 Hours 

n. OBJECTIVES: When the trainee cxxtpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Define vice violations. 

B. Explain organized crime's involvenent in vice activities. 

C. Etescribe illegal gairbling activities. 

D. Cite several oornDn garAling devices. 

Ust several concepts utiUzed for the investigation of vice activity. 
S^^!!^ P^^'edure for establishing the credibility of an 



E. 

F. 
G. 



III. SUQGES3ED lEAanNG ACTIVITIES 
•A. 



C. 



E. 



^,S!H^?^ °^ ^ *°P^<= is to provide the trainee with 
SnTfS'Sr^ ofthe prcblens relaSnTto prosSSS^:"^ 
ling and non-lioensed liquor control. Organized crime as it re- 
^ activity should be discusSTRSeSTcSmiLriaw 

and procedures shall be covered, including the usTSf SS^Ser^ 
officers and infomants. uiiutarcover 

is not intended 

f^lf^ the initiative, iitagination and creativity of the^^ 
iSS^f^^, ^,i"?l"^ only mini™ instructional require- 
JS^A.Ilii? "'.^^*^^ ^ magnified andl^Sed 

^ S ^ instructor However, the OBOTCnVES listedlbovr 
^^^^.U deviation fran tte outline ar^oc objec- 

^ school coordinator ftest to aSid 
Wl^djgication and redundancy of subject matter tSgS^^ 

inst^^r caiidelines Basic Training 
^nual Appendix for a sample lesson outline which way aid^^in 
developing a personaUzed lesson presentation. ^ ^ 

?,^^h!^^^ reoarraended that nmerous questions be asked throuqh- 
outtte lesson to obtain fee<fcack on the students' gras^S ST^ 
concepts and generate class discussion and participaSS. 

^^S^.^J^^^ of the desired outcome of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides charts^te 

^"^^ ^ ^ OBJECTIVES of tii^ Sis?lS'bl 
g^ted in sudi a manner as to assure the maximum value to the 
students' learning ejcperience by hei^tening interest and attention 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. attention. 



SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POIOTS 

A. Define vice violation. 

1. Prostitution. 

2. Ganbling. 

3. Liquor. 

B. Organized crime involvCTent. 
!• Regional. 

2. State. 

3. National. 

C. CcMiiun gaiiiDling activities. 

1. Bookinaking. 

a. Horses. 

b. Pools. 

2. Nmbers. 

0. CGninon ganfcling devices. 

1. Policy. 

2. Horses. 

3. Bockie operation. 

E. Discuss the law and elenents of offenses pertcdning to 

1. Prostitution. 

a. Acxsosting and soliciting. 

b. Loitering in a house of prostituticn. 

c. Pandering. 

d. Transporting females for prostitution. 

e. Aiding and abetting. 

2. Ganbling. 

a. Winning. 750 . 314 . 

b. Losing. 750.315. 

c. Possession of betting slips. 750.306. 
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d. Selling pools. 750.304. 

e. Use of property for gaitbling purposes. 
3. Non-lioensed liquor violations. 

a. Moonshine. 

b. "Blind Pig" operations. 

c. After hours sale. 

d. Selling without a license. 

F. investigative techniques utiUzed in the prevention of vice activity. 

1. Special knowledge. 

2. Use of informants. 

3. Use of undercover officers. 

G. Credibility of the infonnant is established by: 

SSLS'S i-for^tion and, thro^ investigation, 

2. Maintaining a list of accredited tips. 

3. Presenting proven tips to the judge. 

H. Suinnary. 

structor. Itefer to the M.L.E.O.T^C^^urtir^GSdS^ 
. Training jfanual. Examination Section, fo^^^f^^^^. 
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V. RESOURCE MMERIAL 
Publications J 

Benjamin, Harry and R.E.L. Masters, PRDSTITOTICN AND MDRALITO. 
Julian Press. *'*>~xlix. 

Gillespie, Glenn C. MICHIGAN CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE. Cal- 
laghan and Ccnpany Publishers. «^^^^r^. uai 

Kick, PaiiL L. CRIME INVESTIGATICN. PubHshers, Inc. 

5?^^^ ^ Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Bock Bibliography. ^^^^ 

O^Hara, Charles E. FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIOmCN 
Charles Ihcmas Publxshers. 

So^rman, Harry, and John O'Connel. M3DEFN CRIMINAL INVESTI- 
GATION. Funk and Wagnalls Publishers. -"^visii 

Film Catalogs: 

CMpenter, Glenn B. WW ENPORCEMENT TRAINING MATERIALS DIRBC- 
TOKf. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artnent of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Departnent of State PoUce, 1971. 

SJS^™^^ Association of Chiefs of Itolice, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CAIAIOG. Eleven Pirstfield Itoad, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Micjugan State lliiversity, Uhiversity of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
I??^ Education Center, Ohe University of Michigan, 

i^if^ ^ Michigan, 48103, or InitructiSSl 

Mfedia Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 

Video-Te?)e Recordings; 

Michigan Lav Ehfarcement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. ESSto^Sdix c!^^^ 

^ Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 

Sound-cn-Slide System: 



Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult sdiool coordinator for latest Ustings) . 
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DJSraunOR GUIDELINES 

I. TITEE: Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs - 4 Hours 

II. OBJECTIVES: When the officer carpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

Discuss the sources, effects, and appearance of the following categor- 
ies of abused drugs: Barbiturates, Ainjhetainines, Opiates, Hallucino- 
gens, Cocaine, Marijuana, and Toxic Agents (glue, paint, etc.). 

Explain the psychological and pt^iological results of abuse, enphasiz- 
ing the distinction between psychological dependence and physiological 
addiction. 



A. 



B. 



C. Discuss recognition of drug abusers, including the paraphernalia 
typically found. 

D. Discuss appUcablfi federal and state statutes, emphasizing the dis- 
tinction between narcotic and dangerous drug classifications. 

E. E^lain techniques of drug investigation, emphasizing the roles of 
the undercover agent and the informer. 

F. Discuss the role of organized crlmB in drug trafficking, and the 
consequent enforcement difficulties. 

G. Explain social aspects of the drug abuse problem, i.e., relation of 
problem to general legitimate incxease in drug use, social effects 
of drug abuse, rdiabilitative efforts. 

III. SUOffiSTED UaCHING flCTIVmES 

A. Hie prime intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with an under- 
standing of the availability and effects of conmonly abused drugs, 
^cial investigative techniques usually employed to enforce the con- 
trolled siibstanoes statute shall also be discussed. 

B. Uie SUGGESIED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS which follows is not intended 

to r^laoe the initiative, imagination and creativity of the instnactor. 
Biey include only minimiin instructional requirenents, v*iich in all 
instances should be magnified and e3q>anded \jpoa by the instructor. 
HcMsver, the OBJECTIVES Usted above MUST be met. A major deviation 
from the outline and/or objectives iiuirBe cleared with the school 
ooardinator first to avoid fruitless di^jlication and redundancy of 
subject matter tau^t in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelires Basic Training Manual 
i^jpendix for a sanple lesson outline v«uch may aid you in developing 
a personcdized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly recororoended that nmBrous questions be asked throu^out 
the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the concepts 
and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, ete., should be selected 
to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be presented in such a nanner 
as to assure the maxmim value to the students' learning ejqjerience 

ty heightening interest and attention, broadening understanding, and 
increasing retention. ^ 
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A. Discuss the soope of the problem. 

1. Spread of drug culture. 

2. Rise in number of arrests. 

B. ^ pertinent tents neoessary to the understanding of drug 
1- Narcsotic Drug. 

2. Dangerous drug. 

3. Tolerance. 

4. Ei?]horia. 

5. Addictic3n. 

6. Dependenaa. 

C. DescripUon of types of ^xugs abused. 
1. Opiates. 

a. Opitn. 

^Sft^"™ ^"^^^ primarily in Turkey and 

2) Serves as base for other opiates. 

3) Generally smoked, etphoric effect, addicting. 

4) Seldom used in the ttuted States. 

b. Morphine. 

legitimate sources . 

2) Has legitimate msdical use. 

3) May be in powder, liquid, or tablet form. 

4) E^jhoric effect, addicting. 

c. Heroin. 

1) Derived from morphine, at least three tdjres as strona 
smuggled into Iftiited States. strong. 
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2) No legitimate use. 

3) Usually in pcwder fom, dissolved and injected with 
needle. 

4) EtqSioric effect, very addicting, 
d. Codeine. 

1) Derived fron opiun, diverted from legitimate souroes. 

2) legitimate use in cou^ synps. 

3) May be in liquid or powder form. 

4) Euphoric effect, addicting in strong doses. 

2. Marijuana. 

a. Large flowering plant, odd nwtser of leaves on stem, 
dri^ and ground to be smoked. 

b. leaves and flowering tops contain tetrahydrocannabijial 
(rac) , the active ingredient. 

c. Hashish is a concentrated form of narijuana. 

d. Grcws in the Ihited States, but most is smuggled fron 
MexLoo and Far East. 

e. Effect varies from eqphoria to exaltation to hallucination. 

f . No pi^ical addiction, but psychological dependence 
develops. 

3. Aniihetamines. 

a. COTnercially manufactured in pill form for treatment of 
obesity and certain psychological ocxiditions. 

b. Illegally diverted from legitinate souroes. 

c. MethaniiietamLne (also called methadrine or speed) most 
oonmonly abused amphetamine. Methanphetamine is often 
xnjecbed with a needle. 

d. Stijiulants - effect of normal dose is hyperactivity and 
talkativeness; overdose causes irritability, ter^sion. 
nental confusion. 

e. No pl^ical addiction, but psychological dependenoe 
develops. 

4. Cocaine. 



a. Harvested from South American cocoa bush, smuggled into 
Itoited States. 
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b. Refined ag^earanoa is usually vghite flakes, nicknaned 
"snow" . 

c. Strong stimilant, feeling of elation and, very oonncnly, 
paranoia. 

d. Users are very prone to acts of violence. 

e. Is not an opiate or aodicting, hou^ever, psychological 
dependence does develop. 

5. Barbiturates. 

a. Ccnnercially manufactured in pill form as tranquilizers. 

b. Illegally diverted from legitiinate souroes. 

c. Dqjcessants - eiphoric effect, overdose results in drunken 
behavior similar to the effect of cLLochol. 

d. Physically addicting. 

6. HalliKinogens. 

a. L.S.D. is most oonnDnly used. 

1) Chemically derived from the ergot fungus of rye. 

2) Dose is measured in micrograms. 

3) ProduoBs a period of strong hadludnation - oonrnonly 
railed a "trip". 

4) Psychological d^s^idenoe develops. 

b. Mescaline. 

1) Less ccnmon drug. 

2) Derived frcn peyote cactus. 

3) Produces hallxKlnations and illusions. 

4) Psychological dependence develops. 

c. Several other hallucinogens are chemiccdly produced, and 
are similar in effect to L.S.D. Among these are D.M.T. , 
D.E.T., and D.O.M. (also knoMi as S.T.P.). 

7. Toxic agents (glue, gasoline, paint thinner). 

a. Are inhaled or sniffed. 

b. Effect varies from eadiilaration to stifxsr. 

c. Psychological dependenaa. 
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D. Recx)gnition of drug abusers and parc^temcJ-ia. 

1. Depressant users. 

a. Physical deterioration. 

b. Euphoria, stipor, drunkenness. 

c. "Tracks" on liirbs of narcotic users. 

d. Constricted pipils. 

e. Cooking spoons and needles found on narcotic users. 

2. Stimulant users. 

Pt^ical deterioration. 

b. Exoessive activity, irritability. 

c. Dry irouth, dilated pvpils. 

3. Hallucinogens. 

a. R^id variaticMi in mood, irratic behavior. 

b. Users miy beooroe fearful and experience a high degree 
of terror. 

Drug traffic and drug culture. 

1. Routes typically followed for those drugs snuggled into the 
lAuted States. 

2. Role of organized critte in drug traffic. 

3. Associated crime. 

a. Need for addicts to obtain large suns of money. 

b. Types of crimes ooratDnly ocranitted - prostitution, anted 
robbery, etc. 

4. Techniques of drug case investigation. 

a. Surveiliai..-e. 

b. Specied enplqyees. 

c. Difficulty of establishdng cases against those not directly 
involved in street distribution. 

5. Enforoemant responsibility. 

a. Need for inter^agency cooperation. 
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b. Role of Bureau of Narcxjtics and Daxigerous Drugs. 

c. Role of Michigan State Police. 
F. Federal and State statutes. 

1. Existence of federal statutes. 

2. Description of State Controlled Substances Act. 



a. 


Narcotic drugs. 


b. 


Anphet^mme. 


c. 


Barbiturate. 


d. 


Hallucinogens. 


e. 


K'rijxaana. 



G. Rehabilitative efforts. 

1- Difficulty in curing addiction. 

2. T^pes of treatitent oenters. 

3. Use of methcdone, etc. 

H. SuniBry. 

1- A review of the most essential points should be provided 
at the oonclusion of the instruction, inclvding the Train- 
ing Objectives. All questions should be answered. A short 
quiz should serve as an evalxaation of both the treinees* 
understanding and the teaching ability of the instructor. 
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RESOUICE MATE31IAL 
Publications : 

Departnent of State Police. DIGEST OF 1971 MICHIGAN LAWS 
AND AMENDMENTS AFETCTING LAW ENTORCEWENT: Controlled 
Substance Act of 1971, East Lansing, Michigan. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
NAROCncs. Training Key 81. 
DAN(2KXJB DRUGS. Training Key 97. 
LSD. Training Key 60. 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING IftNUAL. BocJc Bibliography. 

Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW ENEORCEMEan' TRAINING ^MERIAI£ DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State PoUos. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, D^artjnent of State Police, 1971. 

Intemationcd Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATAIOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State diversity. University of Michigan. EDUCATICNAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, The Uhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-T^ Reoordings: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING fffiNUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 

Sound-On-Slide System: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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I. TITI£: Crime Scene Search - 2 Hours 

II. QBjBCriVES: When the trainee oorpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 
^* ^^h^ significance, purpose and objectives of crime scene 

B. Explaiix the inportanoe of safeguarding a criire scene. 

C. Describe the role of the first officer at a crime scene. 

D. Explain various systematic methods of search. 

E. Identify iteans of locating microscopic evidence. 

F. Describe proper methods of drawing a criite scene search. 
III. SUGCTSTED TEflCHING fCTBHTiES 

A. Bus topic will provide the trainee with an understanding of the 

'''^ ^ QtPhasis will be plaS upon 

conducting a proper search in all investigations. 

^* °^ ^ is not intended 

to r^lace the initiatLve, imagination and creativity of the 

i^f^^ -1. V^,^^ '^y minimum instructional require- 
ments, which in all instances should be nagnified and ex)anded 
2»n ^ the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES Ustedabove 
be met. A major deviation frcm the outline and/or cbjec- 
SKl!^ i^v^^ "^JS^ coordinator first to avoid 

i^^Stter^ii?^ redundancy of subject matter taught 

Kefer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Trainina 
^nual Appendix for a saitplt? lesson outline which mey aid you in 
developing a personaUzed lessen presentation. 

«^rt-^^hf^^^ recamended that numerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
conoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outocme of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as sHdes, charts etc 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the cou^s^lS bl 
^r^?7 ^ a '^er as to assure the maximun value to the 

bS2SSna^,^!S2 ^^i^ ^ heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retenticn. 



C. 



D. 



( 



IV. SUQSSTED OUTLINE OP MKDi POINTS 
^ , A. The objec±ives of a crime scene search. 

1. Determine the Corpus Delicti. 

2. Atteirpt to establish the Modus Operandi. 

3. Identify the perpetrator. 

S. Ebqjiain the inportanoe of protecting the crLie scene. 

1. EUphasize evidence that is destroyed or contaminated cannot 
be replaoed. 

C. The first officer at the scene of the crime has a nxmber of 
duties to perform. 

1. Aid the injured if ariy - call for medical help. 

2. i^rehend the perpetrator (s) . 

3. Protect the scene from: 

a. Himself. 

b. Citizens. 

c. Witnesses. 

d. Uhauthorized persons (including police officials) . 

e. News personnel. 

4. Close off the inroediate area. 

5. Allow xiothing to be moved exoept the injured (accurately 
mark the exact location if the injured is moved) . 

6. Keep the witnesses separated until interviewed. 

7. Record names etc., of all those at the scene v*ien the officer 
arrived. 

8. Notify your agency of the situation and request assistance 
if necessary. 

D. Seme of the duties of the officer in charge are: 
1. Assign officers to specific functions as: 

a. Guard. 

b. Interview. 

c. Photograjdiy. 
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d. Evidence searda, collection/ identification. 

e. Sketching. 

f. Area search for suspects ancJ/or evidence. 

2. Provide conirunications with description of suspects if avail- 
able. 

3. Handle press relations. 

E. Methods of searching the criite scene for evidence inclixte: 
1- Strip. 

2. Grid or double strip. 

3. ^iral (from outside to the center). 

4. Zone. 

5. Wheel (from center to the circunferenoe) . 

6. Photogr^3hy provides a permanent record of the scene and objects 
at tiie scene, ttiotography and sketching conpliirent each 

other but do not replace each other. 

F. Some of the limitations of photography are: 

1. Lack of depth in the pictures. 

2. Pictures fail to provide an accurate rqjresentation of the 
distances between iitportant items and objects. 

3. Clear identification. 

G. Means of locating microscopic evidence. 

1- Microscopic evidence is \asually available but requires careful 
searching. 

2. Hie flashUght/ held parallel to the floor, will reveal foot- 
prints. 

3. Oasting pcwder will disclose latent fingerprints. 

4. Tools will leave maiicings such as inpressions and striations. 

5. Wood, metal, and steel surfaces may chip and provide evidence. 

H. Methods of drawing crime scene sketch. 

1. The crime sketdi consists of two steps - rou^ and finished. 
Sketches are normally made of: 
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a. LocalilY. 

b. Adjacent area to the actual crime scene. 

c. Lmediate crime scene. 

2. seriousness of the crime will usuaUy dictate the extent 
of sketdung as well as available assistance. 

3. Sone recontBnded procedures for the rou^ sketch: 

a. Start the sketch after the preliminary search for evidence, 
but before evidence is moved. 

b. Decide v^iat is to be sketched. 

c. State the following infomation: 

(1) Date. 

(2) Time. 

(3) Location. 

(4) Type of incident. 

(5) Victim. 

(6) Persons present. 

(7) Weather and li^t conditions. 

(8) Case nunber. 

d. Make accurate measurements and record them (accuracy is 
critical) . 

e. Make measurements with a steel tape. 

f . Make neasurements fron a reference point (non-movable 
type) utilizing the following methods: 

(1) Rectangular coordinates (ri^t angles) . 

(2) Straic^t line (alcxig wcills, etc.). 

(3) Triangulation (intersecting of lines fron two fixed 
objects) . 

g. Objects and evidence are properly coded. 

h. Use a set of syirbols, but be consistent (i.e., use letters 
for objects and nunbers for evidence) . 

i. Make a separate sheet listing all ireasurwents. 
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j. Measurements for bodies will be made fron the head and 
the feet. 



k. Have another officer verify the measuienents . 
1. Preserve the rou^ sketch. 

Jie rough sketch is vital in making the finished sketch. The 
finished sketdi is drawn to scale and presented in court. 
Clarity and accuracy may well be deciding factors in the 
case verdict. 



I. Sunmary. 

1. -Ihe suranary will be a review of the important points presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
answered. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees' understanding and the teaching abiUty of the instruc- 
tor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Training 
Manual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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. RESOURCE ^RTERIAL 
Publications : 

Dienstein, WilUam. TBCmEQUES TOR THE CRIME INVESnCATOR 
Ihotnas Publister. 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council iNSTRncTOR 
GUIDELIIES BASIC miNING MANUAL. BSirSbU^lpi;^ ^ 

©•Kara, Charles. R3NnAMENTAI£ OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATICN 
Ihomas Publisher. 

Sodentan and O'Connell. MDDEEN CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION. Funk 
Publisher. 

Svenson and Wendell, TBCHNICJUES OF CRIME SCENE INVESTIGATION. 
American Publisher. 

Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. UVW EMPDKUEMT TRAINING MflERIAIS DIRBC- 
TORJf. Blenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artment of State PoUoe. FILM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan 
Public Affairs Division, Departnent of State Police, 1971. 

international Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FILM CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Mdugan State Uuversity, Uhiversity of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
!t?^_?1?^°"^®^ Education Center, Ihe Uhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103 or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 

Video-Te^je Recordings: 

^Sa^Jf^ Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIEELINES BASIC Tk-INING MANUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforcewent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 

Sound-On-Slide System: 

International AssociaUon of Chiefs of PoUce. CRIME SCENE 
PROCEDURE (Vblums 1, Nunter 6) . 



Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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IMSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 
TITI£: Col]£ction and Preservation of Evidence - 2 Hours 
QKFBCTIVES: Wien the trainee ocnpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Describe the various t^es of physical evidence typically found, 
differentiating between corpus delicti and associative evidence. 

B. Identify proper protection of evidence. 

C. E}q)lain ^ropriate packaging of the various types of evidence. 

D. Describe expropriate ways to nark evidence. 

E. Identify the requirements for mainteiining chain of evidence. 

F. Ejq)lain the use of photogr^iy. 
SUQSSTED TEflCHING ACl'IVITIES 

A. Biis unit of instruction will provide the trainee with the proper 
techniques for collecting ard preserving evidence. Eltiiiasis 
will be made to assure that pi^ical evi<tence is both admissible 
and valid in court. 

B. -Die SUG(3STED OUELINE OF MMN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only mininun instructional require- 
nents, which in all instances should be nagnified and expanded 
\^pon by the instructor. However, the ORJECTIVES listed above 

be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or objec- 
tives iiust be cleared with the school ooordinator first to avoid 
fruitless diplication and redundancy of svisject matter taurfit 
in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline vrfiich may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reoornnended that numerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students ' grasp of the 
cono^ts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OMBCnVES are statements of the desired outccme of the instruc- 
ticMial unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maxiinura value to the 
students' learning eaqjerienoe by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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. SUGCISTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 

A. Discuss the value of physical evidence such as: 

1. Serve as the starting point of the investigation. 

2. Item of information about the criine. 



a. Time. 

b. Weather. 

c. Training and ability of the investigator to: 

(1) Recognize evidenoe. 

(2) Handle evidenoe. 

(3) Interpret evidence. 
4. May indicate Modus OperarxiL. 



5. May establish a connection betaken a suspect and the evidenoe. 

6. ffay also eliminate persons and things fron consideration. 
Discuss the value of individual characteristics of objects such as 



1. ffear. 

2. Peculiarities of manufacture. 

3. Acsjidental changes. 

4. Purposeful changes. 

C. Discuss protecting evi^oe such as: 

1. Prevent destruction. 

2. Prevent cxjntaminaticn. 

3. Prevent unauthorized rotoval. 



3. 




pi^ical evidenoe often depends 
Ions. 




1. Firearms. 



2. Atmuniticai. 



3. Clothing. 
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4. 


Tcols. 


5. 


Fibers. 


6. 


Blood. 


7. 


Paint. 


8. 


Documents. 


9. 


Liquor. 


10. 


liipressicHis . 


11. 


Poisons. 


12. 


Drugs. 


13. 


Glass. 


14. 


Soil. 



E. Desc^ and demonstrate proper methods of ooUecting, markinq, 
recording, packaging, and transporting the above types of phy- 
sical evLdenoe. 

F. Discuss the requirenents for maintaining the diain of evidence. 

1. Limit the nvi*er of persons handling the evidence. 

2. Have a record indicating who located it, who handled it, 
until presented in court, including dates, time and reasons. 

3. TestUTony in court will have to estabUsh that the evidence 
was: 

a. Pound at the scene. 

b. In possession or ccxitrol of the suspect. 

c. Related to the Grime in some nanner. 

d. Has not been altered. 

e. Has been positively identified. 

f . Taken from v*icm and given to whan. 

G. Photography is utiUzed to provide a permanent visual record 
of the crime scene and physical evidenoe located. Briefly 
discuss the legal points of law oonoeming admissibiUty of 
EMiotograEhic evidenoe: 

1. Hie object pictured must be material or relevant to the 
point in issue. 
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2. Uie photograph itust not appeal to the aiotions or tend to 
prejtidioe the court or jury. 

3. Photographs nay not be unduly prejudicial to the (tefendant. 

4. A photograph nust be free fron distortion and not misrepre- 
sent the scene or the object it purports to reprodoK. 

H. Sumnary. 

Ttte sunnary will be a review of the most iuportant points 
pres^ted, including the Instructional Scope and thTlrain- 
ing Objectives. All questions should be answered. A short 
quiz should serve as an evaluation of both the trainees' 
understanding and the teaching abiUty of the instructor. 



1. 
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RESOURCE fSVIERIAL 



Publications: 



Intematicfial Association of Chiefs of PoHoe. 

EVIDENCE GOiLIECTION. Training Key 70. 

HANDLING AND TRArBPOTTING FIBEAiWS. Training Key 126. 

FINCISPRINT EVUBCE. Training Key 72. 

TOOL MUOCS. Training Key 45. 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Cbuncil. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MUJUAL. Book BibHography. 

Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. lAW ENEDRCQffNP TRAINING MATERIALS DIREC- 
TDRSf. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artraent of State Police. FIIH CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of PoUce, Inc. POLICE 
FlUi CKSmx. Eleven Eirstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

^chigan State Uiiversity, University of Michigan. HXJCATICNAL 
T??^ Education Center, Bie ttiiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Midiigan, 48103, or Instructional 
MBdia Center, Michigan State Uiiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-TEpe Reoordings: 

Michigan Law aifaroement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GWIDELINES BASIC TRAINING JMJUAL. Itefer to Appendix C. 

Michigan law Ehforoenent Officers Training Cbuncil. 
(Consult school ooordinator for latest listings) . 

Sound-Cn-Slide System: 

Midiigan law aifaroement Officers Training Council. 
(Consiilt school ooordinator for latest listings) . 
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TITLE; Interview and Interrogation - 3 Ifours 

OBJECTIVES: Wien the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will be able to 

A. Define investigation, interviewing and interrogation. 

B. Explain the difference between interviewing and interrogation. 

C. Describe appropriate physical settings conducive to effective 
interviewing and interrogation. 

D. Explain the irtportanoe of the interrogator's attitude and ade- 
quate pri^>aratian. 

E. State and explain effective psychological a?3proaches for various 
types of sii>jects. 

F. Explain the function and use of polygrs^ii examinations. 

G. State the legal preface and conclusion neoessary for a proper 
statonent. 

SUQdSTED lEACHING ACTIVITIES 

A. Hie prime intent of this tcric is to provide the trainee with 
fundanentals for conducting an interview or interrogation. 

B. Ohe SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN H INTS whidi follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of die 
instructor, n^y include only minimum instructional require- 
ments, v*uch in all instances shoiiLd be magnified and expanded 
\jpon by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listed above 
J^JST be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or c±>jec- 
tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless duplication and redundancy of subject matter tau^t 

in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual Appendix for a sairple lesson outline which m^ aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reconnended that nimsrous questions be asked throu<^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the stu^tents* grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. oaJBCnVES ar^ statenents of the desired outcoiB of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids siach as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the coimse, and be 
presented in sodi a manner as to assxare the iraxiitum valine to the 
students' learning e:q)erienoe by hei^tening interest and attentiOT, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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IV. SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POIUrS 

A. Define invrstigation, interviewing and interrogation. 

involves gathering facts and infonration from 
Dotn people and things. 

^' ^® ^ conversation between an officer and anyone 

other than a suspec± vtio may provids information on a case 
under investigation. 

3. An interrogation attenpts to estabUsh the extent of involve- 
nient, if any, of a suspect. 

B. The interview differs in several aspects fron the interrogation. 

1. The individual interviewed is not a suspect. 

2. It is an attenpt to collect infontation. 

C. Elemants of interviewing. 

1. Tijidng. 

a. Nbmally as soon as possible after the incident. 

b. Avoid physical disoomfort. 

c. As emotions increase, nemory decreases. 

2. Setting (major factor). 

a. At the scene - obtain the necessary minimal infonration. 

b. Privacy is most inportant. 

c. Select a place away fron distraction. 

d. Make appointments for follow^ips. 

3. Eliminate physicdl barriers. 

4. Prepare for each interview. 

a. Planning is essential. 

b. Have all available information. 

c. Control and direct the interview. 

D. Discuss the iitportanoe of the interrogator's attitude and adequate 
preparation. ^ 

1. Pl^ical preparation. 
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2. Ifental preparaticsi. 

3. Foroefulness . 

4. Mutability. 

5. Tact and discretion. 

6. Alertness. 

7. Salesnanship. 

8. Acting. 

E. Interviewing tedmiques (the imtial contact is very ijtportant) 
1- Get aoguainted with the individual. 

2. Develop rapport. 

3. Motivate the individual. 

4. Keep the individual talking. 

5. Listen to v*iat is said and how it is said. 

6. Avoid specific questions and yes/no questions. 

7. Avoid loading questions. 

8. Avoid r^id-fire (questions. 

9. Use open-end questions. 

10. Use non-^Jirective ^aproach. 

11. niank the individual for their cooperation. 

F. Individuals can be divided into three general categories. 

1. Willing and able. 

2. Uiwilling. 

3. Inadequate. 

G. Coninon personality traits. 

1. Talkative. 

2. Drunk. 

3. Pathological liax*. 
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4. Person vdth an interest in the case. 

5. Reser.^id type. 

6. Braggart type. 

7. Inadecfoate type. 

8. EitDtionally lanstable. 

9. Msntal.y deficient. 

10. Cultiariaiy deficient. 

11. Pre-octn5>ied. 

12. Lapse of meiTDry. 

13. Shy siibject. 

14. Exaggei-ated inagination. 

H. Sorae psydicdogical approaches for the above indi^/iduals are: 

1. Positi\e c^roach. 

2. Negati\e ^roach. 

3. Neutral approach. 

4. Narrative ^roach. 

5. Indirect c[uestiQning. 

6. Delivery of the qiiesticn. 

7. R^titLon of sxaspect's statements. 

8. Provokirjg an effective reaction. 
I. Cciiiiuii haza:rds of interviewing are: 

1. Jtmping to ooncliasicns. 

2. Use of .^roroe. 

3. Making promises which cannot be fulfilled. 

4. Intervi£«er's failure to gra^ the significance of details. 

f^^"^ ^ correctly judge the accuracy, reUa- 
biUty, and validity of facts eUcitedT 

6. Persona] friction betv^en the stbject and interviewer. 
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7. Lack of rapport. 

8. Lade of oontrol. 

J . The function of the polygraph examination. 

1. The polygr^ is an investigative aid to the investigator. 
It is the instrumental detecticn of (teoeption. The desired 
end product is a confession or admissicxi or a clearance f ran 
suspicion. The opinion of a polygraph exandner is not recognized 
as expert testinony (Frye vs. U.S.). 

K. Statement taking. 

1 . The legal preface and conclusion vdll be discussed with propar 
reference to the Miranda warnings and obtaining of the waivers. 

L. Oiidelines of inadmissibility.* 

1. Involuntary or ooeroed oonfessicns (Brown vs. Mississippi) . 

2. Unreasonablfi delay in arraignment (MaJabb vs. U.S.) (Mallory vs. 



3. Failure to have lagcJ. counsel during interrogation (ffessiah vs. 
U.S.) (Escobedo vs. Illinois) (Miranda vs. Arizona) (Gidaon vs. 
Wainri^t) . 

M. Suiuudry . 

1. A revi£w of the most essential points will be provided at the 
conclusion of the instruction, including the Training Objec- 
tives. All questions should be answered. A short quiz should 
serve as an evaluation of both the trainees' vmderstanding and 
the teaching ability of the instructor. Itefer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. 
Instructor Ojidelines Basic Training Manval, Examination Sec- 
tion, for test piooedures. 



*The Guidelines of Inadmissibility will be reviewed with reference 
to the following legal decisions. 
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V. RESOURCE AND HANDOUT MATERIAL 
Handcxits: 

Miranda Warning Card. 

Publications : 

wuiON. Baltimore: Williams arri WiUcins. 

SSo' ^1™NM, INIERROGfinON AND CCNFES- 

SICNS. Baltimore: Williams and WilUams, Co., 1967. 

S^',?^^'^* I«NAMICS OF INIERVIEWING. New York: Wiley 

1957. -* 

McDonald, Hugh. THE PRACTICAL PSTCHQLOGy OF POLICE INIERRDGAnCN. 
Los Agneles: Fashion Press. 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council INSTwrTOP 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. fiS^LuSiy.^^^'' 

SSl^f^' S*^P^'* Dohrenwend, Barbara and Klein, David. 
INTERVHWING: ITS FORMS AND FIWCTICNS. New Yrok: Basic Bocks, Inc. 

film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW INPORCEMNr TRAINING MA3ERIALS DIRBC- 
raor. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artiiEnt of State Police. FILM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan 
Public Affairs Division, Departxtent of State PoUoe, 1971. 

S?S^™r°J!? ^socaation of Chiefs of PoUoe, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

McMgan State University, University of Michigan. EDUCATIffliAL 

.^T^f^ Education Oenter, The University of Michigan, 

^f^?^''^'^ or iStructicnal ' 

ffedia Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 

VidecHT^ Heconijjigs: 

^ Enforcement Officers Traimng Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIEELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to Appendix C.^^^ 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 

Sound-On-Slide System: 

International Association of Oiiefs of PoUce, Inc 
FIEIZ) INQUIRY. 

GATHERING INFORtftTION FROM PBOPI£. 
®™IJNES FOR DUERVIEWING. 
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Sound-On-Slide System (continued) : 

Michigan Law Enforcanent Officers Training Council 
(CcMisult sdiool coordinator for latest listings) • 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 
I. TITLE: Fingerprinting and Latent Prints Search Itechniques - 3 Hours 
II. OWBCTIVES: When the officer conpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Discuss the purpose of fingerprint identificaUon. 

B. Identify basic fingerprint classification. 

C. Identify the irethods of discovering and Uf ting latent prints. 

through practical exercises. 
III. SUQOESTED lEflCHING AC i ' lVl T lE S 

^* Ef^ °^J^ ^^"^ ^ to provide the trainee with 

ti^ l«sxc understanding of the fingerprint identification system 
and Its role in law enforcanent. 

to replace the initiative, imagination and creaUvity of the 
instnictor. Biey include only niinijrum instructional require- 
^^L"^-^^^ instances should be magnified and expanded 
2»i ^ the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES Ustedabove 
MIBT be met. A major deviation fron the outline and/or cbjec- 
tiT^ nust be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
S^iSSL^Sit*^ and redundancy of subject matter taught 

^* 2!^®^,^ the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
^nual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personaUzed lesson presentation. 



D. 



l^J^^^^ reoamended that nunerous questions be asked throuqh- 
outthe lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
oono^ and generate class discussion and participation. 

^^ ^^^S^^"^ ^ ^ s^^' charts, etc., should be 
selected to fit the oaiBCTIVES of the course, and be presented 
in sucai a manner as to assure the maximum value to the students' 
learning eijperienae by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 



SUQGESIED OUTLINE OF MMN POINIS 
A. Introducticxi. 

1. Briefly discuss the history and evolution of fingerprinting. 

2. Describe properties of fingerprints which allow for their 
use as a positive means of idenUficaUon. 

a. Fingerprints never change. 

b. No two persons have the same fingerprint. 

3. Discuss locations of skin structure which is aooeptable 
for purposes of personal identification. 

a. Palms of hands. 

b. Inner surfaces of fingers. 

c. Soles of feet. 

d. Uidersides of the toes. 

4. Define and discuss rolled inpressions (inked prints) . 

a. State purposes of rolled inpressicns. 

b. Permanent record - stress need for accuracy, legibiUty 
and conpleteness. ^ ^ 

c. Ejq)laiji distribution of fingerprint cards. 

1) Local. 

2) State. 

3) F.B.I. 

5. Define and discuss the term "Latent Prints". 

a. Latent - means invisible or not generally apparent to 
the naked eye. 

b. Explain physical and physiological factors contributing 
to the creation of latent fingerprints. 

c. State value of latent prints as a scienUfic aid in 
associating individuals with objects at a criro scene. 

d. aDhasize legal aspects of latent fingerprints as related 
to crirainal investigations. 
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1) "Non-testimonial" evidence. 

2) Cite ruling in Davis v. Mississippi (394 U.S. 721). 
B. Fingerprint Classification. 

1. Discuss three fundamental types of fingerprint patterns. 

a. Arch. 

b. Loop. \ 

c. Whorl. 

^* associated with the classification of fingerprints 

(Delta, Core, etc.). 

3. Discuss "identifying points" (characteristics) as they relate 
to positive identification in court. 

4. Conoerning inked inpressions , stress an appreciation and 
understanding on the part of the trainee of the necessity for 
clear and ccnplete recording of the friction ridge detail. 

5. Concerning latent prints, it is ijiportant to stress that a 
basic understanding of the fingerprint classification system 
will enable the field officer to properly appreciate and 
evaluate latent prints as evidence. 

6. Effective presentation of this section nay best be aided 
by visual aids such as transparencies or enlargertents of 
representative pattern types showing such features as ridge 
detail and focal points vhich are used for pattern interpre- 
tation and evaluation. 

C. lixating and Lifting Latent Prints. 

1. Disoiss raethods for discovering and Ufting latent prints 
relative to various crimes (Ex: auto theft - check rear 
view mirror, seat adjustment lever, outside mirror, etc.). 

2. Demonstrate and e3<plain ooratDn basic techniques of the col- 
lection. Identification, and preservation of latent fingerprint 
evidence. ^ 

D. Practical Exercise. 

1. A sufficient amount of instructional time should be used to 
afford si?)ervised practice to each trainee in taking finger- 
prints and latent fingerprint processing. Instructional 
efforts during this period should be involved with critique 
and correction of trainee errors on an individual basis. 
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2. Practical demonstrations should inclutJe the iirplertEnts and 
Items ocmnonly used in taking fingerprints and in developnent 
and recovery of latent fingarprints, such as: powders, dusting 
applicators, lifting media, and caneras. 

3. Before the trainee attenpts to practice these skills, he 
should fxrst be instructed and shown how to perform the 
tasks. 



E. Sunmary. 



The sunnary should be a review of iirportant points discussed, 
including the Training C&jectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A short quiz should serve as an evaluation of both 
the trainees' knowledge and the teaching ability of the 
instructor. 
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RESOURCE MATERIAL 
Publications : 

Michigan Law aiforoement Officers Training Cbuncil. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIDELINES BASIC TRAINING fftNUAL. Book Bibliogr^iy. 

Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. lAW ENPORCEMWI TRAINING MA3ERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Ce4)itol Press, 1969. 

Departroent of State Polioe. FILM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Pblice, lix:. POLICE 
FIIM CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Midiigan State University, University of Michigan. EDUCATICXIAL 
FlliC. Audio-Visual Education Center, Ihe Uhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823. 

Video-Tape Recordings: — ^ 

Michigan Lsm Enforoament Officers Tredning Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Refer to T^apendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Coxmcil. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 

SoundrCn-Slide System: 



Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult sdiool coordinator for latest listings) . 



INSITOCTOR GUIDELINES 



TITIE; MDdc Crine Scene 



oaJECTIYES: When the trainee oorpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Demonstrate ability to protect the scene of a crinE. 

B. Denonstrate ability to conduct a crine scene search. 

C. Denonstrate ability to properly collect various types of evidence. 

D. Demonstrate ability to conduct a latent print search. 

E. Demonstrate ability to conduct effective interviews and/or 
intenrogations. 

F. Demonstrate ability to draw a criite scene sketch. 

G. Demonstrate abiUty to analyze an investigation, and reach a 
logical concltision. 



SUGOSTED TEACHING ACTIVITIES 



A. This unit of instruction is designed to provide an opportunity 
for practical ^Ucation of the techniques taught in Criminal 
Investigation, Crime Scene Search, Collection and Preservation 
of Evidence, Fingerprinting and Latent Print Search Itechniques, 
^i'??^?^ ^ Interrogation. An appropriate criire scene 
van be designed, with a reasonable amount of physical evidence 
present. Hie physical evidence placed at the scene should realis- 
Ucally assist the recruits in the investigation. A possible 
accused and/or witnesses will also be included. Various recruits 
van then be assigned to conduct different aspects of the investi- 
gation. 

B. Bie trainee should have an opportunity to ^ly the techniques 
taught in the I^gal and Investigative SecUons. An appropriate 
crime scene will be set up, including the necessary physical 
evidence and suspectsAatnesses . Hbe Training Objectives will be 
discussed so that each trainee is aware of his learning require- 
ments. Various trainees or small groups wiU be assigned to con- 
duct different aspects of the investigation, particularly those 
areas indicated by the Training Objectives. 

C. TSie sunroary will be a review of the Training Objectives acconpUshed 
by the trainees. All incorrect procedures will be corrected. 

All questions should be resolved. 
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HESOUICE fATEaUAL 
Publications: 

^ Enforoatent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIDELINES BASIC TRAIimW MMWAL. fiSlrBibU^iy. ^^"^ 

Film Catalogs: 

TORY. Glfinndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

^lli^t?5=^^^^ ™CAIRLOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 

Public Affairs Division, Departmsnt of State PoUoe, 1971. 

Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CMftlOG. Eleven Birstfield Road, Gaithersburg, ffaryland. 

™^zvf^*^„^'T'^i*^' "^^^ity of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
S^,,5f^r^^ Bdu^on Center, Hie lhi?ersity of MiSdgan, 

^T^^^i^ S*^^' or iStructionaT' 

Jfedia Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 

Videotape Recordings: 

^^!^Jf" Enforoement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
dJIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. tefSto A^Sdix ^^^^ 

'^^f? ^ Enforoanent Officers Training Cbuncil. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest Ustings). 

Scund-On-Slide System: 

mchigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Cbuncil. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest Ustings) . 



A. 
B. 

C. 
D. 
E. 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIEELINES 
I. TITLE: Stolen Motor \fehicles - 2 Hour« 
II. OMBCnVES: When the trainee catplfites this lesson, he will be able to: 
E3«plain the size and seriousness of the stolen vehicle problem. 

Ejiplain the basic informaticn needed on a stolen vehicle oon- 
plaint and of recognizing the false ocnplaint. 

State conditions v*idi may lead to the discovery of stolen vehicles. 
Explain the iitportanoe of V.I.N. 

Discuss proper procedures for searching for a stolen vehicle. 
III. SUQSSTED TEACHING ACTIVITIES 

A. Ihe prute intent of this tcpic is to provi<te the trainee with 

effective tecSmiques in the investigation of stolen notor vehicles 
including motox^les. The topic shall cover the responsibiUty 
^l,^^-^^, police officer for the rerovery of stolen vehicles 
and the aiprehension of the perpetrator. 

Bie SUQaSTED OOTLINE OF MAIN POINTS vghich follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. Biey include only mininun instructional require- 
nents, which in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
JJJon ^ the instructor. However, the QBJBCTIVES Usted above 
MTOT be net. A najor deviation fron the outline and/or cbjec- 
tivi^ nust be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless di^)Ucation and redundancy of siijject matter tauaht 
in another unit. ^ 

Refer to the ii.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
^ual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a persaialized lesson presentaticai. 

^^^v^^^f°"^^^ reoamnended that numerous questions be asked throuoii- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

OMBCriVES are statements of the desired outcone of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as sUdes, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maxiinum value to the 
students' learning experience by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 



B. 



C. 



E. 
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IV. SUQOEBTED OUTLINE OP MON POIOTS 



A. Refer to the previous unit of instnic±ion, "Criminal Law", and 
restate the elenents for the following criitBs. 

1. Taking possession of and driving away a notor vehicle. 

2. Use of notor vehicle without auttority but without intent 
to steal. 

3. Motor vehicle master key, possession. 

B. E3q>lain the size and seriousne5;s of stolen vehicles: 

1. Utilize vp-to-date local, state and national statistics. 

2. Consequenoes ci vehicle thefts. 

3. Extent of juvenile activity in vehicle thefts. 

4. unlocked or keys in vehicle. 

C. Ebqjlain the b^pes of theft. 

1. Jcyriding. 

2. Transpoi±atiQn. 

3. Resale. 

4. Sale of acoessories. 

5. Used in oonmission of other crimes. 

D. E35>lain the iitportanoe of maintaining a "Hot Sheet". 

E. Iteoeiving the stolen oonplaint: 
1. Obtain conplete description. 

a. RanemiDer the word, "C»©RL". 

C - color 
Y - year 
M - make 
B - botfy 
A - and 
L - license 



2. 
3. 



CX>tain oonplete description of any valuables in the vehicle. 

^^^^ the exact location vehicle was parked and also the 
ge^iercd area. 



4. Check on {possible witnesses. 
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5. Qieck otrt unfamiliar vehicles in the area, 
a. Could be stolen fran soneplaoe else. 

F. Discuss the purpose and inportanoe of the ^fehicle Identification 
Nurtber (V.I.N. ). 

1. Use of the N.A.T,B. \fehicle identification manual. 

2. Use of a V.I.N. Card. 

G. Discuss possible reasons for a false occpiaiitt: 

1. Driver involved in a hit and run accident. 

2. Driver cannot locate vehicle dte to: 

a. Intoxication. 

b. Mental oondition. 

c. Physical oondition. 

3. Another manber of the family has vehicle. 

4. ^fehicJe was loaned to a friend viho hasn't returned. 

5. Vshicle was repossessed. 

H. Patrolling your assigned area may result in the recovery of the 
vidiicle. 

I. The stolen motor vehicle can be discovered in a nunber of ways: 

1. ]Jiproperly parked or abandoned. 

a. Parking zones. 

b. Fields. 

c. Paiicing lots. 

d. Window 6am in poor weather, etc. 

2. License plates. 

a. Danaged. 

b. Altered. 

c. Only one plate. 

d. Wired on. 

e. Dirty plates on a clean vehicle or viae versa. 
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3. Oiedc iJie V.I.N. 

4. Broken window, Icxic or ignition, 

5. Driver attenpts to avoid you by sudden changes in direction 
or abandoning the v^cle. 

6. Driver acts nervous, is unfamiliar vd.th the operation of 
the vehicle, 

7. Driver and vi^cle do not raatch, 

8. Driver doesn't knew basic infocnation about the vehicle, 

a. Mileage (c^roximately) , 

b. Contents. 

c. Damage (real or imagined) . 

9. Check vehicle registration (L.E.I.N, and/or N,C,I,C,). 
J. Discuss the search of a reoovered stolen v^cle. 

1. Oieck the vehicle for evidence, 

a. Prints. 

b. Ignition system. 

c. Me^, paper, gloves, etc., not in vehicle at time of theft, 

2. Check on contents or acoessories renoved, 

3. After the crime lab has oonpleted its investigaticsi, release 
the vehicle to the proper owner. 

K. Sumnary. 

1. A review of the most essential points will be provided at the 
oonclusion of the instruction, including the Training Objec- 
tives. All questions should be answered. A short quiz should 
serve as an evaluation of both the trainees * understanding 
and the teaching ability of the instructor. 
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Handouts: 

Vehicle Identification Nuitter card. 

National Automobile Theft Bureau. MOTOP VEHICLE lEEinTFICATIGN 
^ANUAL. 



Publications : 

Michigan Law EnforoeitEnt Officers Traiiung Council. INSTRUCTOR 
anEELDES BASIC TRAINING fMJUAL. Bock BibHography. 



Film Catalog: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. lAW HIEOICEMWr TRAINING MAUERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, !4aryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Dq)artmBnt of State Police, 1971. 

IntematicMial Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CAiaLOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State Lhiversity, ttiiversity of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
FIIMS. Audic^Visual Education Oenter, Ihe Uhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arfx)r, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Oenter, Midiigan State Uiiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-T^ Recordings: . 

Michi^ Law Ehforoement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
CJJIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MVNUPWL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Midiigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Cduncil. 
(Consult s<±ool coordinator for latest listings.) 



Sound-Cn-Slide system: 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. AUTO THEFT. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. THE EXAMINATION OF STOIfN CARS 
and THE SALVAGE RACKET. 

Midiigan Law Bnforoeraent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings.) 
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DBTROCTDR OJIDELINES 
TITLE: History and Philosophy of Law Enforcement - 2 Hours 
OBJECTIVES: Wien the trainee ocnpletes this lessen, he wiU be able to: 

A. Describe the nethods of IdM enforoeroent prevalent in priitdtive 
societies. 

B. E)q>lain the methods utilized in the Greek and Reman civilizations. 

C. Describe the progressive development of Ism enforcement in EnglaiKi 
fron the hue and cry to the constable and reeve. 

D. E)5)lain the Peelian reform, stating the principles yjpon which 
reorganization of the metropolitan police was based. 

E. Describe Am^can development, and its relation to that in England. 

F . Describe the status of the American police system in the iVientieth 
C3entury. 

G. aq>lain the role of both the police and the piblic regarding law 
enforcement in a democratic society. iai()hasize the dangers of 
the development of a police state in any society, and the conse- 
quent restrictions placed tpon the police in our society. 

SlX3GESrn) lEACHING ACI'IVITIES 



A. This topic will provide the trainee with a basic knowledge regard- 
ing the development, current status and role of his profession. 

B. ThB SUQaSlED (XJUJNE OF IKDi POINTS vghich follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creative. ty of the 
instructor. Thsy include only rainiman instructionad require- 
ments, vMch in all instances should be magnified and e3q>anded 
Hxxi by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listed above 

be net. A major deviation from the outline and/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the schc?ol coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless di?)lication and redundancy of sifcject natter tau^t 
in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual ;^]pendix for a sazqple lesson outline v*iich may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reoonroended that numerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students * grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. C»3BCTI\^ are statements of the desired outooie of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in sudi a manner as to assure the maximum value to the 
students* learning experie x ux by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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SUGdSTED OITELINE OF MAIN POINIS 

A. Criine in primitive society. 

1. Retributicn by individual^ family or tribe. 

2. Developnent of "blood feuds". 

B. Development of fomal law enforoenent. 

1. First codification of law. 

a. Laws of Hannurabi in ancient Babylon in 2100 B.C. 

b. Included retributive penalties. 

2. Seme further development in Egypt and the Greek city-states. 

3. Law enforcement in ancient Rxe. 

a. Urban cohorts. 

b. Vigiles. 

(1) Non-military organization. 

(2) Responsibility for both law enforoenent and fire 
fitting. 

C. English developcEnt. 

1. Fcnnnation of tuns. 

a. local respOTsibility for law enforoement. 

b. Tithing systan - hue and cry. 

2. Role of the constable and reeve. 

3. Types of punishment. 

a. Use of both restitution and corporal punishmmt. 

b. Punishment graduated to fit the criitB. 

D. Peelian reform. 

1. Conditions leading to dissolution of the tithing system, 
a. Rise of strong monardis. 

(1) Periods of military rule. 

(2) Development of the concept of "offenses against the 
king's peace". 
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b* Urbanization. 

2. Conditions in London in 1829. 

a. Eoonomic disnption of the industrial revolution. 

b. Prevalence of cxime. 

c. Escalation of punishnent. 

3. Fbrmation of the MBtropolitan Police. 

a. itole of Sir Robert Peel. 

b. Consolidaticn of fragraented forces. 

(1) Headquarters location at "Scotland Yard". 

(2) Screening of personnel. 

4. Principles of the Peelian Reforxn. 

E. Law enforoanent in the Uiited States. 

1. Early systems. 

a. Ni^t watches. 

b. County sheriff. 

c. Vigilante groi()S. 

2. Developoent of formalized polioe agencies. 

a. First departnBnts in Philadelphia and Boston. 

b. Effect of the Spoils Era. 

3. Civil servioe reform. 

4. Development of state polioe (organizations. 

5. Develcpnent of federal law enforcement agencies. 

F. Law enforcement in the lV«itieth Cfentury. 

1. Positive and negative influences since 1900. 

2. Current trends in the Uiited States. 

3. Contrast of the American system witii those of other nations^ 
both democratic and totalitarian. 

G. Tt^e role of law enforcement in a democracy. 
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1. Polioe purposes. 

a. Expanded functions of law enforamant agencies. 

b. The place of the polioe in the criminal justice system. 

3. The fear of a polioe state. 
H. Sumnary. 

1. A review of the most essential points will be provided at the 
cc»jclusLon of the instruction, including the SnT^^S 
txves. All questions should be resolved. A ^St^Siz s^d 
^ an evaluation of both tte trainees' un^S^^^^ 

Si^;?;^*^*c2f^''^ Guidelines Basic Training Manual, 
ExaminatLon Section, for test procedures. 
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RESOUSCE MATEEIIAL 

Publications: 

Banton, Michael. POLICEMMJ IN HE OCmJNnY. New York: Basic 
Books, 1965. 

G^^iam, A. C, Frank Day and Robert Gallati. INTRODUCTION TO 
^^RCEMENT A^D CRIMINAL JUSTICE. Springfieldr^Jes C. 

Holoombe, Richard L., POLICE AND THE PUBLIC. Sprinqfield 
Illinois: ThOTBS, 1954. ' 

SJS^S^^1966.™^ ^ UNEffllCAL PRACTICES UPON lAW 

Midaigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Cbuncil. bbtrucidr 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Booklibliogra^hy.^^^ 

anith, Ralph I^. HE TARNISHED BADGE. New York: Cro^^ll, 1965. 

Sowle, aaude R. POLICE POWER AND INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM. Chicaoo- 
Am ine, 1967. 

Film Catalogs: 

Association of Chiefs of Iblice, Inc. POLICE Fim 
CAIAia;. Eleven Firstfield Raad, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Glenn B. Carpenter. lAW ENF0K3SMENT TRAINING MlTERIAIfi DIRECTORY 
Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artaent of state Police. Fim CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State Rjlice, 1971. 

Michigan State University, University of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL FIIWS. 
Auiio-Visual Eaucation Center, Ihe University of mchSan, ^6 
Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48103, or Instructional Media 
center, Michigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 48823. 

Video-Tape Recordings: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Cbuncil. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING fftNUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Michigan law Enforcement Officers Training Cbuncil: 
(Consult School coordinator for latest listings) . 

Sound-Qn-Slide System: 



Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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INbTKUL'lXJR GUIDEUNES 
I. TITLE: The Juvenile Offender - 4 Hours 
II. OBJECTIVES; When the trainee corpletes this lesson, he wi: be able to: 

A. Define juvenile delinquency. 

B. Describe theories of juvenile delinquency causation. 

C. Describe the jxivenile justice process. 

D. EsqDlain correctional facilities for juveniles in Michigan. 

E. Describe police handling of juvenile offenders. 

F. Cite exasiroles of the types of offenses in v*iich juveniles are 
most often involved. 

G. Describe itethods of delinquent control. 
III. SUQdSTED TEfiCHIMG PCTTVITIES 

A. This unit of instruction will familiarize the trainee with the 
juvenile offender problem and procedures for handling the youth- 
ful offender. 

B. The SUGOESTED OUTLINE OF MUW POINTS vghich follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, ijtagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only itdniirun instrvctional require- 
ments, vMch in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
\pon by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listed above 
^VSr be net. A major deviatioi frcm the outline and/or cbjec- 
tives nust be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless diplication and redundancy of subject matter taught 

in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E,O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual i^ppendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reccranended that numerous questions be asked thiw.^- 
out the lesson to ciDtain feedbadc on the students' grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outcome of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course,, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maximam value to the 
students* leamirg experience by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE OP MUN POIOTS 

A. Delinquency and delinquent defined. 

1. Legal definitions. 

2. Non- legal definiticans. 

a. Ihe oonoept of delinquency changes with time and place. 

3. The "labelling Theory". 

a. The "delinquent" label applied to a juvenile. 

b. The iitpact of the "delinquent" label upon the-^JnvsiileT^ — 

B. nieories of delinquency (crime caiasations) . 

1. Causes of delinquency. 

a. Sociologiccil factors. 

b. Psychological factors. 

c. Rysiological factors. 

2. Theories of juvenile delinquency. 

ci. "The Theory of Differential Association", by Southerland. 

b. "Ohe Theory of Delinquent Siix:ultures", by Cohen. 

c. "Social Structure and Anonic", by Merton. 

d. "Delir^quency and C^jportuniuy" , by Clcward and ChUn. 

e. "Tediniques of Neutralizatiai" , by Sikes and Matza. 

C. The legal and philosophical basis of the juvenile justice process. 

1. Historical develonnents . 

a. The Parens Patriae oonoept. 

b. Establishment of the Illinois Juvenile court system, 1899. 

2. Iteoent develcpnents . 

a. Bi re Gault . 

b. Kent vs. U.S. 

c. People vs. Roberts . 

D. The Juvenile justice process. 
1. The pre-trial process. 
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a. NotificaticMi of parents • 

b. Ihe "policje hearing". 

c. The "intake hearing". 

2. The adjudicative phase. 

a. Ric^ts of the juvenile. 

b. Parents or guardian litem) to be present. 

3. Dispositional phase. 

a. Possible dispositions. 

(1) Dismissal. 

(2) Invoke penalty. 

(a) Suspend disposition. 

(b) Probation. 

(c) CJordtment. 

b. Correction and rehabilitaticn techniques. 

(1) Ccninunity living - responsibility. 

(2) Motivation by reward. 

(3) Education. 

(4) Spiritual guidance. 

(5) Recreation and healtliy diversicMis. 

c. Correctional faciUties available for the youthful offender. 

(1) State training schools. 

(2) County detention centers. 

(3) Yoxith service bureau. 

(4) Foster hcnes. 

d. jRelease and aftercare. 

(1) Use of groups in treatment. 

(2) Family centered counseling. 

(3) Youth enployment programs. 
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E. Police handling of juveniles, 

1. Police alternatives in hai^iling. 

2. Police discretion, 

3. Police criteria for disposition of the juvenile offender. 

4. Guidelines for police handling of juvenile offenders. 

F. Juvenile involvement in crime. 

1. Joy riding. 

2. Breaking and entering. 
3- Vandalism. 

4. Liquor, drugs, glue sniffing, otc. 

5. Run-aways. 

6 . Inoorrigibles . 

7. Truants. 

G. Prevention of juvenile delinquency - delinquency control. 

1. The role of law e.iroroement persainel in the prevention of 
juvenile delinqujxry. 

2. Hie role of Jie famLiy - delinquency. 

3. Delinquency and social control agenciet*. 

4. Corprehensive polioe-oonrunity preventive prograirB. 

a. Ycutn Servioe Bureau. 

b. Local programs. 

H. 9 nmary. 

1. The suitroary will be a review of the inportant points presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz vdll serve as an evaluation of botii the 
trainees* understanding and the te^ch-'ng ability of the in- 
structor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Training Manual, ExaminaUon Section, for testing procedures. 
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Handoiit: 

The Probate Ccx3e. 



Publications: 

Intematicnal Association of Chiefs of Police. 
JUVENILE GRDUPS AND GANGS. Training Key 48.' 
CAUSES OF JUVENII£ EEUNQUENCy. Training Key 6. 

ENVIRONMEOT - A FACTOR IN DEUNQUENCY. Traimng Key 85. 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
anDEUNES BASIC TRAINING fftNUAL. Book Bibliography. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING MATERIALS DIRBC- 
TORJf. Glenndale, Maryland. C^itol Press, 1969. 

D^>artiiEnt of State PoHoe. FUM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Departnent of State Police, 1971. 

Intemationaj. Association of Qiiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATMOG. Eleven Elrstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

MicMgan State University, Uhiversity of Michigan. EDUCATICNAL 
FmB. Audio-Visual Education Center, The Uhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State Itiiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-T^ Recordings: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSTRU7TOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING IftNUAL. Rsfer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforoanent Officers Training Counfd.1. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Slide System: 

Michigan Law Enforcanent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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TITLE: Firearms Training - 24 Hours 

OBJECTIVES: When the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Identify and denonstrate range safety rules and procedures. 

B. Denonstrate safe weapon handling both on and Dff duty. 

C. Identify the inherent dangers of some types of "off duty" weapons. 

D. Identify basic W5^x>ns ncnenclature . 

E. Describe basic ballistics theory. 

F. Demonstrate the ability to load, unloaa, ard fire the revolver 
and shotgun safely and effectively. 

G. Attain a qualifyinc,- score of 125 points on the M.L.E.O.T.C. 
Basic Revolver Coxarse. 

Note: The scoring for the TC-71 Contoat Target is as follows: 

Inside ring - 5 points . 

Middle ring - 4 points 

Outside ling - 3 points 

No points are to be awarded for any shot outside the outer ring. 
TEftCHDJG ACTIVITIES 

A. Fireantis training will en|]hasize safe we^xxi handling and the 
fundamentals of good ootbat narksmanship. Proper methods of 
cleaning, carrying, and home storage of firearirB will be ex- 
plained. 

Range instruction will stress the two-hand pistol hold and oonbat 
firing positiais. Dry firing and low-power training aninunition 
are reocnpended in the initial stage of training. Ihe qualifying 
course will be the M.L.E.O.T.C. Basic Revolver Course. Range 
instruction will also include familiarization with the police 
type shotgun, with a '''^aronstraticn of ite range and hit potential, 
and actiaal firing by each trainee. 

B. Ihe OUTLINE OF MMN POINTS which follows is nac intended to 
r^laoe the initiative, imaginati^cn and creativity of the instruc- 
tor. Ihey include only minimum instructional requireraente, 
vMch in all instances should be nagnif led and e2q)anded ipon 

by the instructor. Hosn^ver, the :»JECTIVES listed above MUST 
be met. A major deviation from tiie outline and/or cd^jectives 
must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid fruit- 
less diplication and redundancy of siibject matter tau^t in 
another unit. 
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C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Gui^Telines Basic Training 
Manual Appendix for a sanple lessen oxitline which ii^ aid you in 
developing a perscxialized lesscxi presentation. 

D. It is strongly reonrnended that numerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the studaits ' grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate cJass discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are the statements of the desired outooite of the instruc- 
tional xmit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maxLirum valx£ to the 
students' learning e3?)erienoe by hei^tening interest and attentiai, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 

F. A practical demonstration should include the procedures and inple=^ 
ments oorarcnly used in firearms handling. Before the trainee 
attenpts to practice these skills, he should first be instructed 
and shown hew to perform these tasks. 
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IV. OUTLINE OF VKDi PODTTS 

A. Classroon lecture and discussiai - 2 hoizrs. 

1. Safety rules. 

a. General and range rules. 

b. Safe handling of specific v^apons. 

(1) Shotgun - purp, SCTii-auto, doi4)le. 

(2) RBvolver. 

(3) Rifle - bolt, lever, send-auto. 

(4) Semi-auto pistol. 

2. Safe handling procedures. 

a. On duty. 

(1) Routine calls. 

(2) "Dangerous" cedls. 

(3) Roadblocks. 

b. Off duly. 

(1) Hone storage. 
(2^ Dry firing. 
(3) Cleaning. 

3. ^dal ws^xxx hazards. 

a. Ebqx^sed hartiner sani-auto pistols. 

b. Exposed hanner derringers. 

c. Trick holsters and poorly designed holsters. 

d. Lacdc of adequate safety itechanisitB on certain types of 
viec^xxis. 

4. Vfeapons nomenclature. 

a. Bes/olver. 

b. Send-auto pistol. 

c. Shotgun. 

d. Rifle. 
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5. Basic ballistics theory. 

a. Cartridge oonpcnents. 

b. Siitple internal ballistics. 

c. Siiiple external ballisLics. 

6. Police use of fireants. 

a. Ohe reason. 

b. Moral inplications of police use of deadly force. 
B. Range instructions - 22 hours. 

1. Discuss, demonstrate and practice strong hand bullseye shoot- 
ing, slow fire. 

a. Trigger squeeze. 

b. Breath control. 

c. Si^t picture. 

d. Single and double action. 

2. Discuss, demonstrate, and practice two-hand double action 
bullseye shooting, timed and rapid. 

a. Trigger control. 

b. Breath control. 

c. Si^t picture. 

3. Discuss, demonstrate, and practice ooni>at firing positions 
and techniques. 

a. Strong hand belcw eye level crouch (instinctive). 

b. IVo-hand point shoulder. 

c. Nieeling. 

d. Barricade - strong hand, weak hand. 

e. Rel o adi n g to capacity. 

f . Position of live rounds relative cylinder rotation* 

g. Counting shots. 

h. Rapid fire rhytnm. 

i. Use of flashli^t. 
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4. Eire the Basic Revolver Course. 

a. Without time limits. 

b. With time limits. 

5. Discuss, demonstrate, and practioe shotgun firing. 

a. Patterning at Vcudous ranges. 

b. Firing by trainees. 

c. Safe unloading technique. 

C. Michigan Law Enforoanent Officers Training Council Basic Revolver 
Course. 



Stage Nurber 1: 
Description; 



Stage Nuriber 2: 
Description: 



Stage Ninfcer 3: 
Description: 



4 yard 3ine-6 rounds-7 seconds-double action. 

On oonmand, the shooters will load six rounds 
and holster. Ohe safety strap or holster flap 
will be secured. (Shooters with cross draw 
holsters will stand at the reaify-position. ) 
Wien the ooninence-fire whistle is sounded, the 
shooters will assune the crouch position and, 
holding the weapon below eye level in the strong 
hand, fire six rounds in seven seconds. Wtee?x>ns 
will be unloaded and holscered on oonmand. 
□ifired rounds will be soared as misses. 

7 yard line-12 rounds-25 seoords-dotfcle action. 

On ooranand, the sh(X>ters will load six rounds 
and holster. The safety stre?) or holster fl^ 
will be secured. (Shooters with cross draw 
holsters will stand at the ready-position.) 
Wien the ooraiEnoe-fiire whistle is sountted, 
the shooters will assune the crouch position, 
bring the weapoi to eye level with a two-hand 
grip, and fire six rounds. Without further 
oonroand the wee^ will be reloaded and six 
more rounds fired from the sane position. At 
the end of the twenty-five seooncfe the oeasp- 
fjje whi stle will sound and unfired rounds v.ill 
be soared as misses. Shooters will unload and 
holster on ocnmand. 

10 yard line-14 rounds-65 seconds-double action. 

On ooranand, shooters will load six rounds and 
holster. The safety strap or holster flap 
will be secured. (Shooters with cross draw 
iiolsters will stand at the ready-position.) 
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Eic^t additional rounds will be carried in a 
cartridge holder. Wien the oannenoe-fire v*iistle 
is sounded, the shooters will assume the point- 
shoulder position, bringing the revolver to eye 
level with a two-hand grip and fire fourteen 
rounds in sixty seoonds. 

Firing and loading sequenoe: 

A. Fire tM3 rounds. 

B. Eject the two spent cases and 
reload two live rounds. 

C. Fire four rounds. 

0. Eject the four spent cases and 
reload four live rounds. 

E. Fire six rounds. 

F. Eject the six spent cases and re- 
load two live rounds. 

G. Fire two rounds. 

H. On oonnand, eject spent cases and 
holster. 

Stage Nknber 4: 15 yard line-18 rounds- 'j seoonds-doid^le action. 

Dejccription: On ocKraand, all shooters will losd six rounds 
and holster. Bie safety strap or holster flep 
will he secured. (Shooters with cross draw 
hols4.3rs will stand at the ready-position.) 
Twelve roimis will be carried in a cartridge 
holder and not loose in the pockets. When 
the ocnmenoe-fire whistle is sounded, the shoot- 
ers will assume the kneeling position and fire 
six rounds. Without further oonnond, they 
will stand and move to the rear of the barricade, 
reload, take vp a standing weak-hand barricade 
position and fire six rounds. Without further 
oonnand, they will reload, move to the standing 
strong-^iand barricade position and fire six 
romds. At the end of seventy seoonds, the 
range offioer will sound the oeaae-fire whistle. 
Uifired rounds will be scored as misses. On 
oomnand, the shooters will unload and holster. 

D. Basic Revolver C3ourse requirements and materials. 

1. Range. 

a. Marked firing lines at 4 yards, 7 yards, 10 yaros end 
15 yards. 

*b. Sturdy barricade for each firing point at the 15 yard 
line. 

c. Target holders designed to hold the ocnbat silhouette 
type target. 
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d. A bullett backstop vtiidi doesn't "splatter" or rebound 
lead to the 4 yard line. 

e- ; Target holders at least 18- apart and color coded for 
easy recognition by shooter. 

2. Materials: 

a. 38 calib e r artmo^ both niidrange and service. 

b. Wrap-around safety glasses. 

c. Ear imiff type hearing protectors. 

d. Conrbat silhouette target/ TC-71. 

e. Stop i^tch. 

f . Vtiistle. 

g. Individual trainee will simply: 

(1) 38 caliber, 6 shDt revolver. 

(2) Holster. 

(3) Cartridge holcfer. 

(4) Fatigue type clothing. 
E. Fireanos instructor's checklist. 

1. Develop ocnplete lesson plans for any classrocro or range 
lectures. 

2. Develop a oonplete schedule of range activities. 

3. fle oartain all assistant range officers imderstand: 

a. Their responsibilities. 

b. The standard range oonnonds. 

c. Safety rules and procedures. 

d. Schedule of range activities. 

e. Shooting taechniques to be tau^t. 

4. All range officers should wear a neat fatigue type uniform 
and if they carry a weapon it should be a revolver in an 
on-side holster. 



5. Maintain strict control of anrounition. 
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6. Inspect recruit officer's weapons prior to initial firinq 
for mechanical defects. 

7. Public address system for range ocnrands. 

8. Be sure trainees knew location of range and are instructed 
to bring proper equipment. 

9. Have range ready for class. 

a. Range officers at range prior to arrival of trainees. 

b. Have mterials assembled - anno aixi targets on the line. 

c. P.A. system hooked ip. 

d. Relay assigntents made. 

10. Take charge of trainees as soon as they arrive at the range. 
Have we^)ons placed chi bench, unloaded with cylinder open or 
bolstered and secured. 

11. R^)eat range safety rules and procedures. 

12. Introduoe all assistant range officers. 
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V. RESOURCE MATEIIIAL 
Publicaticjns: 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
TOE USE OF FIREAR^B. Training Key 82. 

Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council instrmctdr 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Bock BiblS^^iy ^ ^^"^ 

National Rifle Association. POLICE FIREAR^^S INSTRUCTOR'S MANUAL. 
^SSlSlSS!' ^^^^^^ MDDERN POLICE FIREARMS, 
Weston. CO^BAT SHOOTING FOR POLICE. Bionas Publishers. 
Film Catalogs; 

SSf"*^' 5^ ®- ^ ENFORCEMEOT TRAINING MRTERIAIS DIRBC- 
TDR5f. denndalfi, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artaent of State PoUce. FIIM CA3MOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Dq)artnEnt of State Police, 1971. 

SIS'^S™^^ Asso»::iation of Chiefs of PoHoe, Inc. POLICE 
FUM CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

mdugan State university. University of Michigan. EDUCATICNAL 
I?^,J^*^r^^f"^ Education Center, The Uaiversity of Michigan, 
416 Pourtn Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or InstructiaSl 
M|dia center, Miciugan State University, East'LansingrSSSn, 

Video-Tape Recardings; 

^^i^Jf^ Enforoenent Qffiosrs Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to Appendix c!^ 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 

Sound-Cnr-Slide System; 



Midiigan Law Bifcaroenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coondirator for latest Ustings) . 



INSTRUCTOR OmPELPaS 
I. TITLE: PoUoe First Aid - 14 Hours * 



II. OBJECTIVES: When the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Etescribe the skills included in the Ited Cross Standard First 
Aid Course. 

B. Describe and demonstrate abiUty to perform cardiopulmonarv resus- 
citation. 



C. 
D. 



Explain the transportaticai and extrication of the injured. 
Explain emergency childbirth. 



III. SUGOESTED TEACHING ACriVITIES 

A. Bk priitB intent of this topic is to provi^ the trainee with 

instructions included in the Standard Ited Cross Course, with addi- 
tional training in first aid skills most utiUzed by poHce officers. 
Practical exercises in applying classrocm instruction will be 
incorporated in the course. 



B. 



Tire SUGaSTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to teplaoe the initiative, imagination and creativity oi the 
instructor. Ohey include only miniitum instructional requiro- 
ments, vAiidi in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
H)on by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES Usted above 
^ inet. A mujor deviation fron the outline and/or objec- 
tives irust be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitJfiss e^jUcation and redundancy of subject matter tauqht 
in another unit. 



C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Traimng 
Manual i^jpendix for a sample lesson outluie vMch may aid you in 
developing a personcilized lesson presentation. 

D. It is straigly recotrmended that ntnerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback cn the students' grasp of the 
conoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statenents of the desired outocnB of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fib the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a nmner as to assure the maxinun value to the 
students' learning e^^jerienoe by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 

F. A practical demonstratiOT should include the procedures and inple- 
ments ooimcnly used in polioe first aid. Before the trainee attenpts 
to practice these skills, he should first be instructed and shown 
how to perform these tasks. 
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. SUGCESTED OUTLINE OP miN POINTS 

A. Cfcjecrtives of first aid. 

1. Inmediate and tatporary care, 

2. Prevention of further injury, 

B. Wounds. 

1. Types of wounds, 

2. MBthods of controlling bleeding, 

3. Bandaging. 

C. Shock. 

1. Causes. 

2. Slynptons. 

3. Treatnent. 

D. CardiopulitDnary resuscitation. 

1. Mouth-to-incxith resuscitaticn. 

a. Clearing air passages. 

b. Hiythm. 

2. Closed chest cardiac nassage. 

a. Method of applying pressxare. 

b. Rythm. ^ 

3. Siitultaneous resuscitation and massage. 

a. One individual administering. 

b. Ttoo individuals administering. 
E. Poisoning. 

1. Synptoros. 

2. Treatment. 

a. Caustic. 

b. Non-caustic. 

c. Use of poison centers. 
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Bums. 

!• Dangers, 
a. Shocdc. 
Infection. 
2. Treatment. 
G. Illness due to heat or cold. 

1. Heat ejdiaustion. 
a. Synptors. 

Treatment. 

2. Heat stroke. 

a. Synptons. 

b. ^ Treatitent. 

3. Esqxxsure to cold. 

a. Frostbite. 

(1) Synptoms. 

(2) Treatnent. 

b. Treatment for prolonged e3?x>sitte. 
H. Injuries to bones, joints and nuscles. 

1- Bom fractures, 
a. Types. 
b- Synptoms. 

c. Ininobilization. 

2. Dislocations. 

a. £ .Tptoms. 

b. Treatitent. 

3. Sprains. 

a. Synptoms. 

b. Tkeatment. 
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4. 


Muscle injury (strains). 




a. SynptORB. 




b, Treatnent. 


Misoellaneous first aid prcbleras. 


1. 


Head injury. 


2. 


Internal injury (including gunshot wounds) . 


3. 


Infection. 


4. 


Tetanus. 


5. 


Anijnal bites. 


6. 


Heart attack. 


7. 


Apcple3^. 


8. 


Sinple fainting. 


9. 


Ei)il^)sy. 


10. 


Insulin reaction/diabetic ocma. 


11. 


Convulsions. 


12. 


Foreign objects in tte eye. 


13. 


Foreign objects in the throat. 


14. 


Medic alert enfclems. 


Tranqjortation and extricatican of injured. 


1. 


Methods of lifting victinB. 


2. 


Einergency carries. 


3. 


Proper use of full and half backboards. 




a. Proper plication. 




b. In an autoncbile. 




c. On top of victim before turning over. 




d. Concurrent \jse of neck collar. 


4. 


Use of airsplints. 
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5. Extrication of entrc53ped victiitB from an autatcbile. 

a. Use of power-carbide saw. 

b. Use of porta-powers to pry vn:*Kkage apart. 

6. Extrication from electric contact. 
K. Eknergency chilcJbirth. 

1. Reassior^noe of the nother. 

2. Indications of iimdnent delivery. 

3. Allowing natiural delivery. 

4. Handling the infant. 

5. After-care of nother and infant. 
L. Siflnnary. 

1. A review of the nost essential points will be provided at the 
conclusion of the instruction, including the Training C&jec- 
tives. All questions should be resolved. A short quiz should 
serve as an evaluation of both the trainees' understanding 
and the teaching ability of the instructor. Itefer to the 
M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training tfanxial. 
Examination Section, for test procedures. 
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RESOURCE AND HANDOUT MAOERIAL 



Handouts: 



American National Red Cross. FIRST AID TEXTBOOK. Doubleday, 
New York. 



Publications : 

American National Red Cross. FIRST AID TEXTBOOK. Doubled^, 
New York. 

Curry, George, M). I^MDIME CARE AND TRANSPOFTATICN OF THE 
mjUBED. Thanas PubHshing Co., ^ringfield, Illinois, 1965. 

M idiig an Law ESiforoement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIEEUNES BASIC TRAINING fftNUAL. Book BibHogra^iiy. 

Safar, P. EESUSCITATIGN OF THE UJCXIBCIOUS. 2nd ed. , 1961, 
Thcroas, St>ringfield, Illinois. 

Young, C. B. FIRST AID AND RESUSCITATION. Thomas, ^ringfield, 
Illinois, 1954. 



Film CatcOxsgs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B- UW ENTORCEMEOT TRAINING MATEREALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. C^itol Press, 1969. 

Dq)artroent of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan 
Public Affairs Division, D^)artraent of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chie^ of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Raad, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Midiigan State University, University of Michigan. EDUCATIGNAL 
FIIMS. Audio-VisueO. E ducation Center, Hie University of Michigan, 
416 Pcxirth Street, Ann Aritor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823* 



Video-Tape Iteoordings: 

M idug an Law EnforoenBnt Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUnEUNES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to i^apendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult sdiool ooordijiatar for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Slide System: 



Michigan Law Enforcenfent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coorxiinator for latest listings) . 
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INgTRUCTOR QUIEEUNES 

I. TITLE: Field Notetaking and Iteport Writing - 4 Hours 

II. OBJBCTTIVES: When the trainee cxatpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. State the value and necessity of field notes, incluiing their 
possible use in court presentation. 

Describe proper methods of taking field notes, including sketches 
and diagrams. 

Explain the purpose and function of investigative reports. 

Explain the basic style of poUce reports, enphasizing the organi- 
zation and the soond logical sequencing of events in the narraUve 
body of the report. 

Explain adequate descaripUons of persons, property and events. 
Demonstrate proficiency in writing a ccrplete report. 
III. SUGGESTED TEBCHING ACTIVinES 

A. -Ihe intent of this tcpic is to provide the trainee with understand- 
ing of the role of field notes in an investigation and proper 
preparaUon of poUce reports. Instruction should enphasize the 
iiiixartance of proper notetaking and report writing for court 
presentation. ^ 



B. 

C. 
D. 

E. 
F. 



B. 



C. 



D. 



The SUQCESTED (XTELINE OP MAIN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, iitagination and creativity of the 
instructor. Hiey include cMily rnininun instructional require- 
ments, whidi in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
upon by the instructor. However, the CBJBCTVES Usted above 
be met. A major deviation from the ouUine and/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless duplication and redundancy of subject matter tauciit 
in another unit. 

Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
^ual Appendix for a sample lesson outline which aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

It is strongly reconmended that numerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students ' grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outocre of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as sUdes, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
Eoesented in such a manner as to assure the maxiraum valte to the 
students learning e:?)erienoe by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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A practical demanstraUon should inclutte the procedures and inple- 
rnents oonmanly used in field notetaJcing and report writing. Before 
the trainee attenpts to practice these skilJs, he should first 
be instructed and shicwn how to perfooti these tasks. 



V. SXXSSTBD OmJNE OP tMN JOINTS 

A. Discuss the value and purpose of field notes such as: 

1. Notes are pemenent. 

2. Notes aid the investigative process. 

3. Notes nay aid an intenogaUon. 

4. Notes aid accurate oourtroan testijicny. 

5. Notes counteract denials or changes in statatents. 

6. Notes are the basis for the finished report. 

B. Discuss proper methods of field notetaking such as: 

1. A system - the 5 "W's". 

2. Use of abfareviaticns. 

3. Key words. 

4. Wien and vhere to take notes. 

5. ^jecific infonnaUon, stateraents, etc. 

6. Accuracy. 

7. Exactness. 

8. Conciseness of es^iression. 

9. liipartiality. 

10. GbRpleteness. — 

11. legibility. 

12 . Understandability . 

C. Briefly discuss sketching and diagranndng. 
!• Msasurem^ts. 

2. Set of syirbols. 

a. Letters for objects. 

b. Nurrbers for evidence. 

D. Discuss the purpose and function of investigative reports. 
1. Principle source of infomiaticn for prosecution. 
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2. Itecord of official activities. 

3. B£^is for rKcrds system. 

4. Scuroe of infoiioation to otliers. 

5. Source of statistics for research and legislation. 

6. Adninistrative lase. 

a. Decisions. 

b. Supervision - reveals officer's: 

(1) AhiUty. 

(2) EayerienoB. 

(3) Anbition. 

(4) Training needs . 

c. Protect against charges of inproper hanlling or no 
taken. 

E. Discuss scne of the pfrcbXene of report writing. 

1. Haste in prqwraticn. 

2. Poor organization. 

3. Work situations. 

4. Shortoondngs in written es^ression. 

5. Personal characteristics. 

6. (^sposing requirenBits. 

a. Detail vs. conpleteness. 

b. Neatness vs. speed. 

c. Abbreviations vs. recall value. 

F . Briefly discuss the qualifications of a good report writer. 

1. E3f)erienoe. 

2. Accurate observations. 

3. Analysis and judgement. 

4. Freedom from preconceptions. 

5. Ocnmon sense. 
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6. Accuracy of e^qsxessicn. 

7. Itocterstanding the reader. 

G. Discuss the types and style of police r^xxts. 

1. IVro classifications. 

a. Operaticnad. 

b. Administrative. 

2. Types of reports. 

a. Oral. 

b. Forxn. 

c. Written. 

3. Organization and logiccd seqpiaice. 

a. Notes. 

b. Organize the material. 

c. Wtite tiie report. 

(1) VLctim. 

(2) Oonplainant. 

(3) Classification. 

(4) Five "W's**. 

(5) Mitnesses. 

(6) Sus^pects. 

(7) Evidence. 

(8) Di^x)sition. 

(9) Signature. 

H. Discuss adequate descripticns . 

1. Persons. 

2. Property. 

3. Events. 

I. Provide the trai n ees with situations for obtaining field notes 
and writing reports. 
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. A review of the nest essential points wiU be provided at the 
oonclusicn of the instruction, including the Training Objec- 
tives. All questions should be answered. A short quiz should 
serve as an evaluation of botii the trainees • lanterstanding 
and the teaching ability of the instructor. Itefer to the 
M.L.E.O.T.C. InstractofT5iidelines Basic Training Manual, 
Ejcanjination Section, for testing procedures. 
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V. RESOUBCE MAaERIAL 
Publications: 

Dienstein, WUliam. HOW TO WRIOE A NAPRnnVE INVESTIGATIVE 
HEPORT. Charles Biomas, 1964. 

ART OF BEAI»BI£ WRITING. Harper and Hcjw, 

Gabard, E. C. and Kenney, John P. POLICE WRITING. Uiomas 
Publishing Ccnpany: S^oingfield, Illinois. 1957. 

Ganmage, Allen Z. BASIC POLICE RHORT WRITING. Bionas Publish- 
ing Ccnpany: S^adngfield, Illinois. 1961. 

Omning, Robert. HE TBCHNIQWE OF a£AR WRITING. JtoGraw Hill 

Hazelet, John C. POLICE RH»ORP WRITING. Ihonas Ptfclishina 
Conpany: S^»ru;gfield, Illinois. 1960. 

mai, Oiarlfis L. -HE POLICE OFFICER'S fBCKANDLM BOOK, ahomas 
Publishing Conpany: Starixigfield, Illinois. 1964. 

JJSliP" ^ Enforoanent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OrailJNES BASIC TRAlNDiG MfflUAL. Book Bibliography. 

Squires, Hany A. auEE TO POLICE RH«RP WRITING. Thonas 
Publishing Conpany: Si)ringfield, Illinois. 1964. 

FiLn Catalogs: 

^penter, Glenn B. IM ENPaHCQEJT TOAINING MASERIALS DUffiC- 
TORJf. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artaient of State Police. FUM CATRLOG. East Lansing, Michigan 
PubUc Affairs Division, Departanent of state PoUce, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
PIIM CATAIOG. EL?ven Eirstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Jferyland. 

Mdiigan State Uiiversity, Uhiversity of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 

Education Center, The Uiiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Midiigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 

Video-Tape Recordings: 

^ Enforoenent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIEELDES BASIC TRAINING MNUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Biforoeroant Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school ooordinator for latest listings) . 
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SoundHDn-Slide Systen: 

Michigan Law Enforoanent Officers Trainirig CbuncLl. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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mSTKUUlUt GUIDELINES 
I. TITI£: Blockade and Roadblock Procedure - 1 Hour 
II. 0H3BCTIVES; When the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will be able tos 

A. Explain what the roadblock system is intended to acccnplish. 

B. Identify the types of criraes vghich justify its utilization. 

C. Identify participants in the roadblock system. 

D. State necessity for a pronpt response to a roadblock site. 

E. Describe proper site selection. ^ 

F. Describe proper positioning of officers at a site, and their 
weapons' status. 

G. Identify precautions necessary while conducting a blockate. 

H. Explain the value of courtesy to the pubHc while conductinq 
a roadblock. 

III. SUGGESIED TE?OnNG AC riVlTIE S 

A. Bk prune intent of this topic is to providB the trainee with 
knowlfidge of the purpose and scope of the Michigan Law Enforce- 
ment Blodcade System. Reocnraended procedures and methodr utiHzed 
v*ien establishing a roadblock shaU also be discussed. 

B. SOQGESIED OUnJlffi (F Mm* POnns which follows is n^ 

to replace the initiative, imaginaUon and creativity of the 
instructor. Biey include only mininun instructional require- 
ments, which in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
upaj the instructor. Haaever, the OBJECTIVES listed above 
ivsr be met. A major deviation from the outline aad/cx objec- 
tiviM nust be clBared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
auiOess d»^>Ucation and redundancy of stfcject matter tauqht 
in another unit. ^ 

C. Befer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
^nual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesscm presentation. 

°* ^^^^^trongly reoonmended that nunerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the stutents* grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

OWBCnVES axe statements of the desired outocroe of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the naximni value to the 
studaits' learning experience by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 



E. 
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IV. SUGCESTED OIJELINE OF MAIN POINIS 
^ A. The purposes of a blodcade. 

1. The advantages of using a roadblock in police operations. 

a. May result in the n of fugitives. 

b. The blockade may make possible to solve a cxiite by 
providing the ijntBdiate step in identifying the crim- 
inal and revealing that he was involved in a crime. 

(1) A roadblock can result in disooveilng the fruits 
of the crime or in locating the weepon with vMch 
the crime was ocnmitted. 

(2) Stolen goods, contraband, deadly weapons, and other 
violations of the law may be revealed by a road- 
block v^ch otherwise may go undetected. 

c. May curtail the mofvements of a fugitive to such a degree 
that he will confine his activities to a limited area 
and ultinately result in his arrest. 

B. Types of crimes that justify a roadblock. 

1. Generally used in crimes of violence such as murder, robbery, 
( kidnepping, e'x:. 

C. Participants in Michigan Lsm Enforcement Blockade System. 

1. Blockade Catmittee contacted each laM enforoeraent agency 
in the iJMer Peninsula. 

a. It covers an area of 41,250 square miles. 

b. Ohe oonrdttee determined what locations were the most 
effective blockade points in each respective area. 

c. There are 253 law enforcement agencies, including city, 
village, township, sheriff departments, and state polioe 
posts vAuch have predetermined blockade points to cover 
in this plan. 

d. Over 100 other polioe agencies whose limited man power 
prohibits specific blockade points are included and 
freelance in their areas of jurisdiction. 

e. The locations assigned to the various agencies were 
determined by: 

(1) Ihe nunber of officers each would alw^ have 
available for an iimiediate blockade on a 24-hour 
basis. 

(2) Oieir proximity to each location. 

ERIC 
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2. State areas not cxjvered by the blockade plan. 

^* I5*S^ifi! '^^.''^ Oakland, and Maocrb Counties 

of which Detroit is tha center. 

(1) Could not be blocked off in the same manner as 
other sections due to congestion. 

(2) The Metrofxjlitan area around Detroit has a separ- 
ate system whidi can operate independently or 
coordinated with the State Plan. 

^* iStn^^^'^i^ have a specific statewi^ 

plan due to limited avenue of escape. 

D. Prooeeding to a roadblock site. 
1. The time element in a blockade. 

a. A blockade nust be erected very quickly after the can- 
mission of a crime; otherwise, it is ineffective. 

b. Time element requires an effective coordinated plan 
that will establish a blockacte very quickly. 

a. The description of the fugitive. 

b. The vehicle he is operating. 

c. The crlrtE which he has ocrinittsd. 

d. Anything that will help the officers at the block point 
in identifying the criminal. 

E. Roadblock selection. 

^* obstruction v*ich helps to slow down and 

Chanel traffic. Bcarples: bridges, underpasses, road con- 
struction projects, road repair jobs, sharp^urves. 

^* ^^^^ heyand a gradual curve gives onocming traffic less 
acj^ warning than on a straight road; this permits a 
subject's car less opportunity to turn and runV 

^* Jo^^^?" at an intersection or junction allows more space 
to operate, which may or may not be advantageous. Inter- 
sections or junctions also permit more avenues of escape 
and m^ oonpUcate the problem of traffic control. 

4. Avoid a residential area, there is greater danger to the 
public and a fugitive car can turn off without causing 
suspicion. ^ 
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F. Positioning of offioers at site and use of weapons. 
1. The modem tedmique for estabUshing roadblocks. 

a. Police vehicles act as shields in case of gunfire. 

b. Extra offioers cover fellow officer checking traffic. 

If fugitive car runs through the block, there is nothing 
to prevent the police car fron pursuing it. 



c. 



d. In heavy flow of traffic, this system must be used and 

^^^y ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ and fall 
in b^iind the fugitive car to prevent its reversal of 
direction. 



2. When to use firearms, 
a. 



Generally the rule which appHes is to shoot only in 
self defense. Iteckless use of firearre by one officer 
might cost the lives of innocent persons and fellow 
officers. Extreme care should be taken at night. 

b. If a vehicle runs the blockade, don't shoot at the car, 
but run it down and investigate. Hie driver might be 
a respectable citizen who became frightened at being 
stopped. ^ 

^•~-Z????"tions neoessary while conducting the roadblock. 

1. When stopping cars for search, make sure that each car 
stops and is inspected thoroiighly. 

a. Take time to inspect oonpletely the interior of car. 
because subject may be hidden on floor or rear of car. 

b. Inspect all cars, even those you recognize, because the 
driver may be covered by subject, hidden in car. 

c. If a suspicious person is stopped, remain at your post 
to cover those officers who are investigating the 5iua. 
Call for assistance, if available. 

d. Atterrpt to keep out of line of fire of other officers 
who may be located near scene of roadblock. 

e. At night a spotlight directed on car being seardied 
IS good protection. 

f . Firearms should be readily available. 

g. Stay out of traffic lanes, and avoid stepping in frent 
of a vehicle while the motor is running. 
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H. Courtesy to the public. 
1. Contact with driveirs. 

a. On stopping cars be firm but courteous. Attenpt to 
solicit ocoperation of drivers. If several roadblocks 
are set \p along a road, drivers can be on the lookout 
for subject who may desert his vehicle and attenpt 
tc walk or bitch-hike away. 



b. 



If operated properly and courteously and in a business- 
-ike way, a roadblock can do ranch to pratote qood will 
among citizenry. 



I. Suninary. 



including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaluaticn of both the 
trainees understanding and the teaching ability of the instruc- 
tor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Training 
Manual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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RESCXJICE AND HANDOUT MA3ERIAL 
Handouts: 
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Coded system for area Law Enforoement Agencies represented at 
the school. 



Publications: 

Michigan Law EnforoeitEnt Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIEELII^ BASIC TRAINING ffiNUAL. Book Bibliography. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. lAW ENPOBCEMENr TRAINING MAIERIALS DIREC- 
TORJf. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Departanent of State PoUoe. FUM CPHPUOG. East Lansing, Michigan 
Public Affairs Division, D^)artment of State Polioe, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
Fun CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State ttiiversity, diversity of Michigan. EDUCATIcaiAL 
FIUB. Audio-Visual Education Center, The Lhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructionai 
Media Center, Michigan State Uiiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823 • 



Video-Tape Recordings: 

Midugan Law EnforoenEnt Officers Training Council. INSTRtCTOR 
OJIEELINES BASIC TRAINING ffiNUAL. Itefer to Appendix C. 

Midugan Law Enforceroent Officers Tr^aining Council. 
(Consult school ooardinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-Qn-Slide System: 

Midiigan Law Ehforoenent Officers Training Council . 
(Constilt school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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mSroUCTOR GUIEELINFy! 
( I. TITLE: Polioe Comunications - 2 Hours 

II. OBJECTIVES: Wien the trainee crnpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. State effective techniques of radio usage. 

B. Explain the need for brevity, clarity, phonetics and accuracy. 

C. State the use of radio ccnnunications as an aid to the officer. 

D. State proper dispatch procedure. 

E. DBscrite the functions perfamed by L.E.I. N., N.C.I.C. and other 
records systems. 



F. Identify the infoiroation query needed for the above systems to 
assist the patrolling officer. 

III. SUQCISTED TEACHING ACTIVITIES 



A. The prine intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with an 
understanding of polioe radio systems fron t^ie standpoint of 
their use as a tool in criminal epprehension and as a valuable 
safety device. 

B. Hie SUQGESIED OOTLDJE OF MMN POIMES which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. Ihey include only minimum instructional require- 
ments, vhidi in all instanoes should be magnified and e:q)anded 
upon by the instructor. Hcwever, the OBJECTIVES Hsted above 

l3e met. A major deviation from the outline and/or objec- 
tives irust be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless diplication and redundancy of subject matter taught 
in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reoonrneniaed that numerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students ' grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outcome of the instruc- 
ticMial unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the oaM:TIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the naximum value to the 
students' learning experience by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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J\\ SUQC2SIED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 

A. Discuss the three nain types of oxtirunication. 

1. Telei^ione. 

2. Radio. 

3. Teletype. 

B. Discuss the Federal CoKimmication Act of 1934 as related to F.C.C. 

1 . Itesponsibili ty . 

2. Local station requir€nents . 

3. Prohibitions. 

4. Monitoring. 

C. Discuss effective techniques of radio usage sxxii as: 

1. Ihe role of the di^tcher. 

2. Microphone technique. 

3. Emergency sitmticns. 

4. Ose of a code. 

5. Phrases and words. 

6. What to avoid. 

D. Discuss the following: 

1. A::curaGy. 

2. Brevity. 

3. Clarity. 

a. Semantics. 

b. Phonetics. 

(1) Phonetic alphabets 

E. Discuss the use of radio connunications such as: 

1. Provides efficiency in everyday business. 

2. Provides energency service. 

3. Speed and reliability. 
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POLICE OCMlUNICAnCNS 

a. Decrease in response time to calls. 

b. Increased protection for citizens. 

c. Increased possibilities of apprehension^ etc. 
4 • Save Ixves incliding officers ' . 

5. Officers' ocmstant partner^ etc. 

F. Discuss proper prooedure in dispatched situations. 

1. Ansv^ering radio. 

2. Arrival at scene. 

3. Assistance. 

4. Leaving scene ^ etc. 

G. Discuss the functions of the following systene as related to law 
enforoeitent. 

1. Weather Bureau. 

2. Civil Defense. 

3. L.E.I.N. 

4. N.C.I.C. 

5. L.E.T.S. 

6. A.D.T. ^ etc. 

H. Discuss the proper utilization of infontatian storage and retrieval 
fron the Allowing: 

1. L.E.I.N. 

2. N.C.I.C. 

3. L.E.T.S. 

I. Sumtary . 

1. Ihe suninary will be a review of the inportant points presented, 
including the Training Ctojectives. All questions should be 
answered. A short quiz will serve as an evaluation of both 
the trainees' imderstanding and the teaching ability of the 
instructor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Basic Training Manual, Examination Section, for testing pro- 
cedures. 
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RESOURCE AND HMJDOOT MMERIAL 
Handoutf:: 

Radio Code (when applicable) . 

Phonetic Alphabet. 

Publications: 

Midiigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OmaCLINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Book Bibliography. 

Film Catalogs; 

CMpenter, Glenn B. LAW ENTORCEJEMr TRAINING MA3ERIAI5 DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artiiBnt of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan, 
public Affairs Division, Department of State Police, 1971. 

IntemaUonal AssociaUcn of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Itoad, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Mchigan State Utiiversiiy, University of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
5t?^ Audio-Visual Education Center, The lUiversity of Michigan, 
416 Ftourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mchigan, 



Video-T^ Reoordings; 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Offioers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
C3UIEELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Ccnsvat school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Slide System; 



Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school ooordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSl'KULTIOR GUIDELINES 

I. TITLE: Patrol Techniques - 10 Hours 
II. QBJECnVES: Wien the trainee ccnpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Eyiain the theory of patrol as a deterrent to crijtE and the backbone 
of the police service. "«jwuik 

B. E^lain the purposes of patrol: Protection, prevention, ncressicn 
of crojiE, Identification and apprehension of crindnals, regulation 
of non-cnininal conduct, and providing miscellaneous serviaes. 

C. Eitplaiji the types of patrol and the purpose for conspicuous and 
inoonspicuoius methods. 

D. E:5>lain preparation for patrol. 

E. Describe effective patrol procedures, eniJhasizing the reasons for 
randomly varying the patrol route. 

F- Explain proper tediniques for conducting a field interrogation. 

°' bSSi^^ procedures to be followed in approaching and searching 

H. Ejqjlain conditions Oiich are conducive to crims. 

I. Give exanpOfis of oonditions that indicate that a cnme is beina 
or has been coranitted. 

J. Explain the conditions under Oiich emergency equipnent should and 
should not be vised. 

K. Describe the operating practices of both one and two man patrol 
units. 

^* ^™ the inportanoe of the powers of perception and observation of 
persons, places and things. 

M. Idaiti^ ccranon types of routine servios calls, and effective methods 
of handling them. 

III. SUGGESTED TEACHING ACTIVITIES 

A. Bie priite intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with 
knowledge regardijig the theory of police patrol, types of patrol, 
effective methods of patrol, and the necessary skills to perform 
this function efficiently. 

B. The SUGGEHEED OOTLINE OF MAIN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the^ initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor, ihey include only minimum instructional require- 
ments, which in all instances should be magnified and eMjanded 
x?X5n by the instructor. However, the OBJBCTIVES listed above 

be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
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fruitless diplication and redundctticy of subject natter taurfit 
in another unit. 



C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual ;^3pendix for a saiiple lessoi outline viiidi may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reawnended that numerous questicois be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and pai±icipation. 

E. OWECnVES are statements of the desired outoaie of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, diarts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maxiiium value to the 
students' learning ejqaerience by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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IV. SUQdSTED OUTLINE OF MPJN POIOTS 
( A. Nature of polioe patrol. 

1. Purposes of patrol. 

a. Protection of life and property. 

b. Prevention of cxine. 

1) Presence of police as a deterrent to crine. 

2) Significanoe of the phrase "police are never there 
v*en you need them". 

c. Detection of crime. 

d. Identification and apprdiension of criminals, 
e* Regulation of public conduct. 

f . Detection of conditions affecting pitolic welfare. 

g. Miscellaneous public service. 

h. Infomation gatheringT>atrol as backbone of police service. 
^ 2. I^pes of patrol. 

a. Foot. 

1) Moving. 

a) Patrol a designated area. 

b) CSonfined to snail areas. 

c) Used in concentrated areas of police hazards. 

( 1 ) Business districts . 

(2) Tenement districts. 

d) Offers '^personal ism". 

2) Fixed. 

a) Traffic direction. 

b) ^)ecial events. 

b. Auto. 

' 1) Patrol in designated districts. 

2) Should be distributed by both area and time in relation 
to incidence of police hazards. 
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3) One-itan versus two-man patrol. 

a) State operating practices of one-nan patrol. 

b) State operating practioes of two-itan patrol, 
c. Miscellaneous. 

1) Motorcycle. 

2) Aircraft. 

3) Mounted. 

4) Boat. 

5) Canine. 

3. Character of patrol. 

a. Conspicuous patrol. 

1) Creates illusion of cnnipresenoe . 

2) Utilization of uniform and narked vehicles. 

b. Inconspicuous patrol. 

1) Used for particular ^prdblesa. 

2) Detection and a^sprehension function. 

3) Contrasting use of narked versus send-marfced versus 
unnarked vehicles 

B. Preparation for patrol. 

1. Personal appearance. 

a. Police officer constantly in pcblic eye. 

b. Each officer reflects on entire profession. 

c. Uhifom, etc., should be clean and neat. 

d. Uhifomi renders prestige - helps protect officer. 

2. Routine checks. 

a. Wanted and stolen lists. 

b. Prior beat activity. 

c. Weapai readiness. 

3. Vehicle check. 
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a. Damage. 

b. ConditioTi of tires, eqai^tnent, etc. 

c. Weapon readiness. 
C. Patrol Prooedures. 

1. Oioe-over dieck of district at start of patrol. 

2. Definiticn of "aggressive patrol". 

3. diecking problem ^ots. 

4. Checking certain areas at problem tines (bar closing, etc.) . 

5. Meaning of the phrase: "systematically unsystanatic patrol". 

6. Detailed kncwledge of street and business locations. 

7. Avoiding ocxistant vse of thorou^ares. 

8. luarexiess of traffic patterns and locations of areas eimeriencina 
hxc^i accident rates. 

9. fuareness of crime patterns by location and tine. 
O. Gbservation. 

1. Ge n eral considerations. 

a. Acute observation is a skill - requires practice. 

b. Inpartanoe of developnent of keen observation. 

c. Use of hearing as well as sic^t. 

2. Conditions indicating possibilily of criminal activity. 

a. Need for inquiry into all unusual circunBtanoes. 

b. Exanples of these cxrcunstanoes. 

1) Indications of breaking and enterings. 

a) Lights out that are usucdly on. 

b) Broken glass at vandow latch. 

c) Pry marks, etc. 

2) Suspicious vehicles. 

a) ^fehicles seen cruising an area several times. 
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b) Viahicles parked on residential streets near 
business areas. 

3) Suspicious actions of persons. 

a) Giving imdue attentic»i to police. 

b) Carrying objects. 
E. Handling coniton patrol problenB.* 

1. Field interrogation. 

a. Purpose. 

1) Identify suspects. 

2) Obtain informants and witnesses. 

3) Criiiie prevention. 

b. Method. 

1) Proper approach to suspects. 

2) Written record of contact. 

2. Property checks. 

a. Use of concealed and quiet approach. 

b. Areas checked. 

1) Doors. 

2) Windows. 

3) Roofs - sWli^ts. 

c. Alarm systems ccninanly utilized by businesses. 

3. Seairching buildings. 

a. Covering plans. 

b. Proper entry 

c. Checking interior. 

1) SystenBtic method. 

2) Proper use of flashli^ts. 

♦Donestic calls , stolen vehicles , and juvenile offenders are covered in 
separate sections of the basic training curriculum. 
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a) Proper holding position. 

b) Avoiding silhouetting of other officers, 
d. RDof check. 

4. Prowler calls. 

a. i^roaching the soene. 

b. Checking prendses. 

c. Need for caution - danger of being ndstaken for the prowler. 

5. Use of vehicle eraergency warning equipment. 

a. Calls justifyii^ use of emergency equipment. 

b. Driving with emergency equipment. 

1) Ri^t of way. 

2) Precautions. 

c. Need for prudent driving >*ien answering majority of calls. 

6. Disorderly persons. 

a. Vagrants. 

1) Areas where found. 

2) Tendency toward criminal activity. 

3) Disposition alternatives. 

b. Intoxicated persons. 

1) Danger to themselves and others. 

2) Disposition alternatives. 

c. Loiterers. 

1) Are often oontenplating criminal activity. 

a) Casing for burglary or robbery (muggers) . 

b) Sex offenders. 

c) Pijtps, oon men, narcotics peddlers. 

2) Disposition. 
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7. Responding to robberies, breaking and enterinqs in progress, 
and alantB. 

a. Use of arergency li^ts, avoidance of lase of siren. 

b. Coordinating arrival of one-man units. 

c. Alertness in route for suspicious persons or vehicles 
leaving scene. 

d. Caution at scene. 

e. Need for inraediate description broadcast. 

8. Noise conplaints. 

a. l^pes of problems. 

1) Barking dogs. 

2) Noisy pfcuLiec. 

3) Work conducted late at ni^t. 

b. Action taken. 

1) Contacting conplainant. 

2) Advising offending party. 

9. Hazards and nuisances. 

a. Types of problems. 

1) Vacant buildings that attract vagrants and juveniles. 

2) Construction sites that attract juveniles. 

b. Action taken. 

1) Contact owner. 

2) Attenpt to secure. 
10« ..Defects in public property. 

a. Types of problems. 

1) Street lights. 

2) Sewer covers. 

3) Broken pavenenc. 

b. Making proper notification. 
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11. Miscsellaneous servicses. 
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a. Exartples: injured cmimals, abandoned vehicles, disagreeable 
odors, individuals lodced out of hones, lost children. 

b. Polios action depends on local ordinances and policies. 
F. Surnnary. 

1. A review of the most essential points should be provided at 
the oonclvjsion of the instruction, including the Training 
Objectives. All questions should be ansvgered. A short quiz 
should serve as an evaluation of both the trainees' under- 
standing and the teaching ability of the instructor. 



PATROL TEX3JNIQUES 
RESOURCE MA313%IAL 
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Publications: 

IntBmational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. 

CRIME AND rrs PREVEWnOJ. Training Key 4. 

AGGRESSIVE PATROL. Training Key 21. 

FIELD INQUIRY. Training Key 37. 

ONE MAN CAR PATROL. Training Key 73. 

EMERGENCY CALLS. Training Key 113. 

Michigan Law Enforoanent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIEEUNES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Book Bibliography. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW EMroRCE^EN^ TRAINING MATERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Departnent of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan 
Public Affairs Division, Departnent of State Police, 1971. 

Intematicnal Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FILM CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Midiigan State liiiversity, Iftiiversity of Michigan. EDUCATIOJAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual Bdiication Center, Tha University of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Midiigan, 4810^, or Instructional 
Media Cfenter, Michigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-Tape Heoordings: 

Midiigan Law Enforoenent Offioers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIEELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforcement Offioers Training Cbuncil. 
(Consult sciiool coordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Slide System: 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school ooordinatOT for latest listings) . 
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INglWJL'IDR GUIDELINES 
I. TIT[£: Civil Disorders • 9 Hours 

I. OBJECTIVES: Vflien the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Describe the basic changes that have occurred in the Anerican 
society in the last 25 years. 

B. Identify the internal sources of unrest existing vdthin the 
American society today. 

C. E3q)lain the iirpact of the news media on social unrest. 

D. Define the role of the poUoe when dealing with social unrest. 

E. Describe man as a social creature. 

P. Define and describe crowds in terms of their characteristics and 
various types. 

G. Describe the transition phases within crowds; within nebs; and 
crcvds to mcsbs. 

H. Identify crowd control measures. 

I. Define and describe mobs in terms of their characteristics and' — 
various types. 

J. Evaluate the psychological factors influencing mcb activities 
in individuals and select the appropriate oountermeasures . 

K. Explain the three groi^ of laws applicable to riot situations. 

1. Everyday laws 

2. Riot laws 

3. Governor's Proclamaticn - emergency powers. 
L. Identify tactics used by rioters. 

M. lUscuss the basic tactical considerations of nnb control in terns 
of: 

1. A plan of action. 

2. Uiity of ccnmand. 

3. Dispersal routes. 

4. MDvement of thp crowd. 

5. Assessing crowd action. 

N. Defend the chemical munitions policy. 

0. Describe the effects of chemical munitions. 

P. Perfom the appropriate first aid measixres. 

Q. Explain the factors effecting the use and delivery of munitions. 

R. Evaluate the properties of chemical munitions. 
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S. E3q>lain the expropriate procedures for use of the gas nask in 
regards to: 
!• Protection, 
1. Safety rules. 

3. Proper care, ^ 

4. Prc^jer adjustxient, 

T. Identify the characteristics of a sniper. 

U. E3q>lcdJi the type of sniper activity e^q^erienoed in naiy past 
civil disorders. 

V. Ebqjlain the basic concepts that itust be the foundation for police 
counter-sniper operations with particular en|diasis on ooninand 
and control. 

W. Explain reconroended tactical novements designed to s^^prehend 
a sniper. 

X. Demonstrate ability to farm croMd control formations and the 
proper use of the riot baton. 

III. SUGCTSEH) TEJOEENG ACTIVITIES 

A. The prime intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with 

a oonprdiensive c^raiscLL of the police responsibility for preserv- 
ing constituticncd ri^ts and for controlling civil disorders. 
ISie trainees must be made aware of the issues involved in various 
types of disorders as well as the need for mEontcdning the often 
delicate balance between tlie ri^ts of the individual and the 
ri^ts of society. Pertinent laws and current control measures 
will be covered. The recruit will be esqxDsed to the effects of 
tear gas in this instructional unit. 

B. The SOQdSlED OUTLINE OF JMN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only minimiBn instructional require- 
ments, vhich in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
ifxxi by the instructor. Hcwever, the QBJBCFIVES listed above 
MLBT be met. A major deviation from the outline and(/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless di(>lication and redundancy of subject matter tau^t 

in another unit. 

C. Itefer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instr\JC*--or Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual i^fsendix for a sanple lesson outline vMch may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reocnnended that numerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
ooncepts and generate class discussion and participation. 
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E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outcxxne of the instruo- 
tional unit. All instruc±icneLL aids sxjch as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit rhe CfflJBCIIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a itanner as to assure the maxirtun value to the 
students* learning es^ r ienoe by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and iixroasing retention. 

F. A practical deamonstration should include the procedures and inple- 
inents oc3itnonly used in civil disorder oontrDl. Before the trainee 
attenpts to practice these skills, he should first be instructed 
and shown how to perform these tasks. 

G. Time breakdown for civil disorder training. 



1. 


Contenpcjrary Social Unrest 


2 hrs. 


2. 


CrcMl and Mob Behavior 


Ih hrs. 


3. 


laws ;^licable to Riot Situations 


h hr. 


4. 


Tactics Used by Rioters 


h hr. 


5. 


Ccnfrcxitation Managenent 


h hr. 


6. 


Chendccd Munitions (including esqxjsure) 


1 hr. 


7. 


Anti-Sniper Activity 


1 hr. 


8. 


Control Fo(nnations 


2 hrs. 
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IV. SUQaSIED OITELINE OF MAIN POIOTS 
A, Scx:ial unrest. 

1. Basic changes in our society. 

2. Internal sources of unrest. 

a. Hie inequities in the system. 

b. Crime . 

c. Ihe level of industrial sophistication require more training 
and education. 

3. Die news media. 

4. R3le of the police. 

*B. The behavior and control of crowds and mobs. 

1. Man as a social creature. 

2. CroMds. 

a. A large ntnber of persons. 

3. Control of crowds. 

a. Casual crowd. 

b. Cohesive crowd. 

c. Aggressive crowd. 

4. Mobs. 

a. Definition of mobs. 

b. Characteristics of mobs. 

5. Psychological factors influencing mob activities in individuals. 

a. Anonymity. 

b. Ninisers. 

C. Law applicable tx> riot situations. 

1. Laws applicable to riots. 
O. Tactics used by rioters. 

1. Historical aspects. 



♦Ifefer to ;^3pendix for sanple detailed outline. 
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2. Planning. 

3. Wee^ns used against police. 

4. Nonviolent methods vised. 

E. Confirontaticai nanageraent. 

1. Basic tactical stages of mob and riot control. 

a. Plan of action. 

b. Unit of oonnand. 

c. Dispersal. 

d. ffoveir^nt. 

e. Nefver underestiitate rioters. 

F. Chemical munitions and their use in civil disorders. 
1- Chemical munitions policy. 

a. Your department policy. 

2. Effects of chemical munitions. 

3. Factors affecting the use and deUvery of chemical munitions. 

4. Properties of chemical munitions. 

5. Ohe use of the gas nask. 

G. Anti-sniper activity. 

1. Characteristics of a sniper. 

2. "Sniper activity" in past civil disonters. 

3. Foundations for effective counter-sniper operation. 

4. Tactical movements. 

a. Isolate the area. 

b. Illumination of the area (if at ni^t) . 

c. Investigate. 

*H. Control formations and the use of the- riot baton. 
I* Summary. 

1. Ihe suranaary will be a review of the iitportant points presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees* understanding and the teaching abilitj' of the in- 



CIVIL DISOROEaSS 



stxuctor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Training Manual, Esainination SecticDn, for testing procedures. 

*Refer to State of Michigan apartrent of State Police, CIVIL DISORDER 
CONTROL MMJUAL. Training Division. Revised March, 1972. 



CIVIL DISORDERS 

RESOURCE AND HANDOUT MATERIAL 
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Handout: 

PedBral Bureau of Investigation. PREMEMTION AND CXMTOL OF 
MCBS AND RIOTS MANUAL. 



Publications: 

DepartitBnt of Uhited States Amy. CIVIL DISTOEBMKES AND DISAS- 
TERS. FM-19-15. D^)artnent of United States Arrav, Septenter, 
1968. 

Etederal Laboratories, Inc. THE TfiCIlCAL USE OF TEAR GAS IN 
LAW EMPORCEMENT. Saltsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Fitzgibbon, H. A. POLICE PROCEDURE AGAINST THE SNIPER MENACE. 
Polioe Acadeny, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Lake Erie Chamical Ccnpai^. TEAR GAS TRAINING MANUAL. Itock 
Creek, Ohio. 

Indiana State Polioe. USE OF CHEMICAIS, CIVIL DISORIffiR C»ERATIONAL 
GUIDE. PLANNING AND ORGANIZING FOR RIOT OGNTROL DUTY. 

International Association of Chiefs of Polioe. CIVIL DISORDERS. 
Washington, D. C, Janiaary, 1968. 

Int^naticnal Association of Chiefs of Polioe. OT*ERATIONAL 
GUnELINES: OOMIlNITy TENSIONS AND CIVIL DISTURBANCES. WashingtCMi, 
D. C, July, 1967. 

International Association of Chiefs of Polioe. POLICE CAPABILI- 
TIES, PRDBDEMS AND NEEDS IN DEALING WITH DIVIL DISORDERS. 
Washington, D. C, President's Advisory Coitinittee on Civil 
Disorders, Noverober, 1967. 

Michigan Lsm Enforoement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Book BibHogrcply. 

Michigan State Police. APPREHENDING SNIPERS: CROWD AND m:b 
ac»in«3L. , Sop. 11. East Lansing, Michigan: Training Division, 
Bureau of Staff Services, January, 1968. 

Michigan State Polioe. CIVIL DISORDER COtrnCL MANUAL. 

Michigan State Police. RIOT OOMTRDL. East Lansing, Michigan: 
Training Division, Bureau of Staff Services. 

Michigan State Polioe. CIVIL DISORDER CONTROL. East Lansing, 
Michigan: Training Division, Bureau of Staff Services, March, 
1971. 

New Jersey State Police. C»>ERATIC»J OOfBINE FOR CIVIL DISORDERS 
OPERATIONS MANUAL. 7-1. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania 
State Police. 



CIVIL DISOREffiRS 
Publications (oaitinued) : 
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Syracuse Police D^jartment. PROCEDURES FOR EMKSNCY OR DISASTERS. 
Syracuse, New York. 

United States Marine Corps. (DERATIONS AGAINST GUEKRILLA PORCES. 

m m-21 Washington, D. C: Department of the Navy. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW EMEDHCEMENT TRAINING MATE3CLALS DIREC- 
TDFY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^)artitEnt of State PoHce. FlUi CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
Fim CATALOG. Ele^^ Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State University, Uhiversity of Midiigan. EDUCATiaiAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, The University of Michigan, 
416 Povirth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-T2pe Recordings: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSTKUCIOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to ;^)pendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school oootdinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Slidte System: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school ooordinator for latest listings) . 
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INglMUCIDR GOIDELINES 
I. TITI£: Mechanics of Arrest and Detenticxi - 3 Hours 
II. oajBCnVES: Vhen the trainee oanpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. E55)lain the proper procedures for effecting an arrest. 

B. Describe proper techniques of searching persons, both in the 
field and at the point of detention. 

C. Demonstrate the correct use of restraining devices. 

D. Describe the proper methods of transporting a detained si±>ject 
in a vehicle. 

E. Identify problems encountered \ghen arresting a fenale or juvenile. 

F. Esplain an offioer^s obligation, and consequent liability, regarth 
ing the physical viell-being of an arrestee. 

G. Describe the booking and detention prooess. 
^li. ^UGXaBSTED TEBCHING ACTIVITIES 

A. ite intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with an tnder- 
standing of the proper means of pl^sically executing an arrest 
to avoid danger froro either the arrestee or those syitpathetic 

to the defendant. 

B. The SUOOESIED OUTLINE OF JMN POINTS which follows is not intencfed 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only miniiiun in *3nictional require- 
ments, which in all instanoes should be nagnified and expanded 
^pon by the instructor. HoMsver, the OBJECTIVES listed above 

net. A major deviation from the outline anchor objec- 
tives nust be cleared with the school ooordinator first to avoid 
fruitless duplication and redundancy of subject natter taurfit 
in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual i^^pendix for a sanpla lesson outline which nay aid you in 
developing a personalized lessen presentation. 

D. It is strongly reoamnQided that nmerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to c±tain feedback on the students* grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. (BJBCnVES are stateroants of the desired outcome of the instruc- 
tional tmit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc. , 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the roaxuiun value to the 
students* learning es^erience by heightening interest and attention, 
bix>adening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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A practical danonstration should inclvde the procedures and iirple- 
nents ooranonly used in the nechanics of arrest and detention. 
Before the trainee attenpts to practice these skills, he should 
first be ins tructed and shown how to perform these tasks. 
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SUGGESTED OOTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 

A. Discuss hazardoias nature of arrest. 

1. No two arrest sltioations are the sane. 

2. Arrest Is one of the most dangerous {biases of polioe work. 

3. Stress iitportanoe of planning for known factors, axxi always 
"e3q)ect the vmexpected" . 

B. Discuss types of behavior that people erfiibit when facing arrest. 

1. Scbtnit peac illy. 

2. Atteitpt to flee. 

3. Itesist. 

4. Attenpt to ocnmit suicide. 

C. Describe prooedures for arrest with warrant. 

1. Nomally, in this situation, an arrest can be planned in detail 
to provide the of fioer naxiiium advantage toward a successful 
^rdiension; proper planning should include the following 
points (discuss in detcdl) : 

a. Si()eriority of maifXTwer. 

b. Siperiority of firearms. 

c. Siiiplicity of plan. 

d. Surprise. 

e. ^3eed. 

f . Advantageous location. 

D. Describe prooedures for arrest without warrant. 

1. Udder non-A^arrant arrest situations, added danger factors 
nust be oonsidered sinoe pre-arrest planning is not possible . 
Hie following points concerning non-warrant arrests should 
be ai(3hasized: 

a. i^roach. 

(1) Of fioer nust demonstrate readiness. 

(2) Finn and oonfident bearing is in{x>rtant. 

(3) Authoritative voice - clear and ooncise oomnands. 

(4) Eye oontact - lock directly into other man*s eyes. 
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b. Explain officer positioning when ocanfronting suspect (s) . 

(1) One officer approaching one suspect. 

(2) One officer broaching more than am suspect. 

(3) TWO officers approaching one suspect ("triangle 
^roach") . 

(4) Two officers c^jproaching two or more suspects. 

c. Manner of making arrest. 

(1) Identify self as officer. 

(2) Inform suspect that he is under arrest. 

(3) Use only the necessary force. 

(4) Avoid unnecessary conversation. 

(5) Deny all favors (bathrocm, extra clothing, etc.). 

(6) Handle arrest efficiently (lingering arrest process 
may draw angry croMds) . 

E. State the responsibilities of the arresting officer. 

1. HespcnsibiUty to himself and other poUce officers. 

2. ResponsibiUty to person being arrested (remove fron angry 
crowd, proper handcuffing to avoid injury, etc.) . 

3. Responsibility to bystanders. 

F. Discuss problems encountered when arresting a female or ji -mile. 

1. Allegations of the use of unnecessary force. 

2. Allegations of misconduct. 

3. Danger of physical assault upcm the officer. 

4. Searching. 

5. Ihe defendant may be a female iirpersonator. 

G. Search of prisoner. 

1. State definition and purposes of search; also explain and 
define "frisk". 

2. State and demonstrate various types of searches (emlain 
search techniques for one subject as vgell as nore than one 
subject) . 

a. Standing search. 
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b. Kneeling search. 

c. Wall search. 

3. Discuss the various places to search (hats, shoes, crotch 
area, waste band, etc.) • 

4. Describe the role of the second officer in a search situation. 

5. State and denonstrate techniques for searching females. 

H. Discuss and demonstrate the correct lase of restrcdning devices 
(If not cov^ered separately in training sdiool) . 

I. Transporting prisoners. 

1. E>?)lain proper procedures (losding, positicMiing in vehicle, 
etc.) for transportijig arrested persons in each of the follow- 
ing three situations: 

a. One subject - one officer. 

b. One sii>ject - two officers. 

c. a\tfo subjects - two officers. 

2. Discuss proper procedures for transporting prisoners in a 
vdiicle equipped with a "cage" . 

3. State liability of police vAien transporting prisoners. 

4. E3^1ain procedures for transporting fenales. 

5. Es^lain procedure for transporting juveniles. 
J. Booking and detention process. 

1. Discuss the various stages of bodcing and detention. 

a. Booking (filling out arrest fonns) . 

b. Ccnplete search of person, 

c. Providing custody of prisoner's property. 

d. Fingerprinting. 

e. Photographing. 

f. Incarceration. 

2. E3q>lain necessary procedures for seifeguarding ric^ts of arrested 
person (phone Ccdls, visits with attorney, etc.) . 

3. Briefly discuss handling of certain types of prisoners in 
booking and detention process. 
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a. Extxenely violent peiscn. 

b. Suicidal person. 

c. Female prisoner. 

d. Narcotic addict. 

e. Alcoholic with •l]T*s". 

f . Person under doctor's medication. 
K. Suninary. 

1. The summary will be a review of the iitportant points presented, 
including the Ttaining Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaluaticm of both the 
trainees* understanding and the teaching ability of the in- 
structor. Hefer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Training Manxaal, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 



MECHANICS OF ARREST AND EEnHJTION 
RESOURCE MATERIAL 
Publications : 
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Miciugan Law Enforoement Officers Training Ccxincil. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Book Bibliography. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING MATEMALS DIRBC- 
TORSf. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State PoUoe. FUM CATALOG. Elast Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State Police, 1971. 

Intematicttial Associatio of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
Fim CATAIOG. Eleven Elrstfield Itoad, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State Iftiiversity, Uhiversity of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
niMS. Audio-Visual Edi: -^tion Center, Ihe University of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
^dia Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-Tape Recordings: 

Michigan Law Enforcenent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCKMl 
OnmjNES BASIC TRAINING MVNUAL. Itefer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Slide System: 



Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Cbuncil. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . . 
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INgMJCTOR GUIDELINES 
TIT[£: DoTEStic Ccnplaints - 3 Hours 

CBJE}CTIVES: When the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Ej^lain the nature of donBstic ccnplaints. 

B. Describe the inpartanoe of an officer's attitude when handOina 
a donestic ccxrplaint. 

C. Id^tify oomnon types of donestic ccnplaints enphasizing family, 
landlord-tenant, nei^iborhood and repossession disputes. 

D. State ocmnon criminal law violation resulting frcro disputes. 

E. Describe the procedure of responding to a dcnestic ccnplaint. ' 

F. List social agencies available for referral of civil disputes. 
TEflCHING ACTIVITIES 



A. The prime intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with 
an understanding of the problems and consequences of handling 
donestic ccnplaints. AppUcable criminal law violations result- 
ing from disputes should also be discussed. 

B. Bie SUaaSTH) OOTLINE OF MUN POIMES which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imaginatici and creativity of the 
instructor. Hiey include only rtdnimLm instructional require- 
nents, vAuch in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
upon by the instructor. Hcwsver, the CBJBCTIVES listed above 
MBT be met. A major deviation from the outline awVor objec- 
tives nust be cOeared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless dn)lication and redundancy of sitoject matter tauciit 

in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
^ual Afpendix for a saitple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reconmended that nuiErous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
ooncepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outoone of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maxuiun value to the 
students' learning experience ty hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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SUC3GESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 
A. Handling dotestic ocrplaints. 

1. Dcnestic ocnplaints represent one of the mast frequent re- 
quests for polloe services. 

a. Seme cxnplaints are the result of canLniinal offenses. 

b. Mast are civil cases not within the area of police 
jvurisdiction. 

2. The average citizen has Uttle knowledge or gives little 
oonsideration to the limits of poUoe authority. Always 
remeniDer this. 

a. His only oonaem is that he has a grievance or believes 
himself to be victimized. 

b. In his anger or fnastration he turns to the police for 
assistance. 

c. Even though the source of his canoem may be of a civil 
nature, the citizen should never be embarrassed or criti- 
cized for calling cxi the police. 

3. Hie manner in which this task is accorplished will be instru- 
mental in preventing such an incident from deteriorating 
into a crimined case. 

4. Ill sate instances a disturbance may be of a criminal nature- 
that is a violation of an ordinance or a statute. Hie officer 
nust then exercise the powsr of his office to restore order 
and to pronote the peace and safety of the comnunity. 

B. Bie polioenan's attitude is inportant. 

1. Vtien you respond to a donestic ocxiplaint, be prepared for 
anything. 

a. In a three-year period (1960-1963) , 21% of the police 
officers killed in the line of duty met their death 
handling family quarrels, street disturbances and dom- 
estic ccnplaints. 

2. An attitude of indifference to safety to such an assigment 
may cause carelessness and/or tragic consequences. 



3. 



To perform responsibility effectively, the officer must 
maintain constant vigilance, critically survey and analyze 
the situation, and anticipate the unexpected. As in all 
police operations, strict objectivity most be maintained. 

Before deciding on a course of action, consider all facts 
that may be determined by observation. Listen carefully 
and patienUy to each person's version of the incident 
and, if possible obtain information fron disinterested 
parties. 
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5. Always rescenter that the ^jparently sinple and routine 
call nay in reality end being one of the most danger- 
ous in your career. 

C. Ccxmcn types of disputes. ^^-^ — — ^ 

1 . Family,^ di^^utes . 

a. Ramenter that most of the time the entire matter is 
civil . 

b. Realize your place and limitations. 

c. The officer is there to preserve the peace. 

d. The key to peace is mostly separation of the disputing 
parties. It takes two to fi^t. 



e. 



Tension vdll be decreased by remaining ca2m. You nust 
realize the tension and emotionalism involved in this 
situation. 



f . Strive for reasoning axxi calmness, always. 

g. Reduce emotional state by having only one person talk 
at a tuie. 

(1) Talk to the disputants separately. 

(2) Be sure that both sides of the story are heard. 

h. A family argument may require an officer to enter a horns 
so one of the parties can remove certain personed be- 
longings. 

(1) HxLs may be acconplished only with the occupant's 
permission. 

(2) Ciioe inside the hone, your sole purpose is to pre- 
serve the peace and by your presence prevent the 
parties fron camii tting a felony. 



X. 



i^roach the situation with vmaerstanding and tact. 

Get an armistice if possible until the parties can seek 
other mare ccnpetent assistance. 



k. You should know agencies to vAicii you may r^fer a family 
for assistance, e.g. welfare, prosecutor, etc. 

1. Tlje officer should not repeat anything of oonficJential 
information heard in a dcmBStic disturbance since this 
is a professional confidence. 

m. Arresting quarreling family menters. 
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(1) Arrest should be exBcuted only as a last resort 

dealixyg vdth family disputes. 

(2) Avoid creating a police problan v*ien only a family 
probl^ exists. 

(3) Biere are times, however, v*en it becomes necessary 
to arrest a member of the family. 

(a) A crime may have been oomnitted in the officer's 
presence. 

(b) A warrant roay have to be executed or one of 
the spouses will insist on signing a ccnplaint. 

(c) In these situations you should be very cautious. 

(4) A strong familial bond may exist between matters 
of the family. 

(a) Ihou^ one of the parties may have been the 
victim of a battery, or obtained an arrest war- 
rant several days previously, this sense of 
solidarity m^ cause menbers of household to 
assist one another. 

(b) ©lis creates a great risk to the officer. 

(5) It is not iinocninan for a wife v*o wanted her husband 
arrested to suddenly turn and attack or verbally 
abuse the arresting officer. 

(a) If children are present in the home, request 
that th^ be removed from the room before an- 
nouncing your intentions. Uiis avoids shaming 
the parent being arrested in presence of his 
children. 

(b) Removing the children also protects them if 
the parent struggles to resist arrest. 

2. Landlord-tenant disputes. 

a. A landl o rd viho owns propert y and rents or leases it 
naturally is concerned about the care and condition of 
that property. Many ocnplaints are referred to the 
police v*iere the landlord's interest is just snooping. 
A charge of trespassing is daimed. 

b. In most cases the landlord has no legal ri^t to enter 
rented or leased premises without permission, though he 
feels quite justified in his action. 

c. Most of these cases can be mediated at the scene by the 
patrol officer. 
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d. If they cannot, refer the landlord to the pros-iKmting 
attorney's office. 

e. Often a landlord ccdls police to force tenant to pay 
rent. 

3. Nei^iborhood disputes. 

a. Generally, the disputes have been in progress for some 
time. 

b. T^roach the sitxjation with understanding and tact. 

c. Get an armistice if possible. 

4. Repossessions. 

a. A civil process. 

b. Prevent violence. 

D. Possible criminal violations. 

1. Siiii)le assault (750.81) - Misd. 

2. Assault and battery (750.81) - Misd. 

3. Assault and infliction of serious injury (750.81a) - Hi^ 
misd. 1 year, $500. 

4. Felonious assault (750.82) - Btelony. 
a. Uireatening vdth a we^x}n. 

5. Trespassing (750.552). 

a. Cannot apply to person on their own property. 

6. Inprcper language in presence of woman or child (750.337). 

a. Does not require to be in a f\iblic place. 

b. No stipulation that a woman or diild cannot be related 
to the violator. 

7. Enticing aw^ child under 14 (750.350). Felony - life, 
a. Would include father of child if mother has custody. 

8. Disorderly (750.167). 

a. Most be arrested in a public plsce or open to public. 

9. Disturbance in public place or business .(750.170) - Misd. 
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10. Cruelty to children (750.136) - Ftelcny. 

a. Cruelly punishes. 

b. Derives of neoessities. 

11. Use of telephone for harassment (750.540e) - Hiqh Misd 
6 months, $500. ^ 

NOTO: It is very inportant that each of these statutes be read 

and understood before the police officer attenpts to apply it. 

E. Response procedure. 

1. One-nan units. 

a. Should not nonnally be sent alone unless other units 
are not available. 

b. If another unit is available: 

(1) "Double up" at a given location. 

(2) Use both patrol units at scene. 

c. Have other units prepared to be "back vp'\ 

(1) Have thero in the area in case they are i^eded. 

2. T\^o-man units. 

a. Ohe tw«nan unit should be sent if available. 

b. Have other units prepared to be "back up". 
F. Types of action that nay be taken. 

1. Arrest. 

a. Lodge in jail. 

2. No enforoenent action. 

a. Vbluntary separation. 

b. All parties leave the scene. 

3. Referral to another agency. 

a. Department of Sociad Services. 

b. Alcoholics Anonymous. 

c. Department of Mental Health. 

d. Salvation Amy. 
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e. Minister. 
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f . Marriage counselor. 

NOTE: It is very inportant that each officer check his own 
area for the services available. Proper referral can 
save time, nanxxier and crime; however, do not make a 
referred, without those involved knowing. 

G. Suitinary. 

1. Ihe suttmary will be a review of the inportant ooints presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees' understanding and the teaching ability of the in- 
structor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Training Manual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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RESOURCE MKTEBIfli 
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Publicatiais: 

IntematicMial Asscxdaticxi of Oiiefs of Polioe. HftNELING DIS- 
TURBANCE CALLS. Training Key 16. 

Law and Order . THE POLICE M© FAMILY DISTURBANCE CALLS. Itorch^ 

D^iartnent of State Polioe. HANDBOOK OF CRIMINAL UU AND PRO- 
CEDURES, 1970. 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCnOR 
GUnxUNES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Book Bibliogr^^. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. lAW OffDRCEMENT TRAINING MATERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Polioe. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Departnent of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Folicse, Inc. POLICE 
FIIH CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State ttiiversity, Uhiversity of Michigan. EDUCKTIONAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, Hie University of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State Uiiversity, East Lansing, Michigun, 
48823. 



VLdeo-Tape Recordings: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSTKUCIDR 
GUnxUNES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Refer to fpperySdx C. 

Midiigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult sdhool coor d inator for latest listings) . 



Sound-Oi-Slide System: 

^chigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 
TITLE: State Liquor Law Enforcenent - 3 Hours 

oajBCTIVES: When the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Explain the organization and powsrs of the Midiigan Uquor Con- 
trol Cormission. 

B. Describe the role of the Liquor Enforceirent Officer. 

C. Identify and e^^jlain the various types of liquor licenses. 

D. E^lain regulations regarding sale to minors and intoxicated 
persons. 

E. Describe the regulations regarding the licensee's obligations 
with reference to activities at Ucensed prendses. 

F. Cite regulaticffis regarding time and days of sale. 
SUGGESTED TEACHING ACTIVITIES 

A. Uie prime intent of this topic is to prov^Je the trainee with 
an understanding of the function of the Michigan Liquor COn- 

referenrs to the duties of the Liquor 
Enforoement Officer. Sections of the Uquor statutes inportant 
to police officers shall edso be discussed. 

B. Ihe SUQC2STED OIMJNE OF MAIN FO^iflS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, ojiaginaticxi and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only minijium instructional require- 
nents, vMch in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
ripan by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES Usted above 

be met. A major deviation from the outUne and/or objec- 
tives nust be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless duplication and redundancy of subject matter taught 
in another unit. ^ 



C. Hefer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual i^jpendix for a sanple lesson outline vAiich may aid you in 
developing a persaialized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reocrmended that numerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OWBCnVES are statenents of the desired outconE of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instrucUoiial aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maxiiman value to the 
students' learning experience by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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IV. SUG(2STED OUTLINE OF MAIN POmrS 

A. History of the present State Liquor Law. 

1. Lack of acaequate legislation prior to 1919, residtinq in 
over-reaction to prohibition. 

2. Results of prohibition. 

a. WicJespread disregard for the law - alley beer and bath- 
tub gin. 

b. Police corruption. 

c. Growth of syndicated criire. 

3. Repeal of prohibition and concurrent creation of the Michigan 
Liquor Control Qxrinissicn. 

B. Role of the MicMgan Liquor Control Cormissicn. 

1. Cormission organization. 

a. Conmissiorjers , business manager, etc. 

b. Enforoenent division. 

2. Hespcaisibilities of the enforcement divxsion. 

a. Dual control concept. 

(1) Law gives every law enforcement officer in the 
state cdtplete authority over all licensed estab- 
lishments. 

(2) Enforcement division policy of si^aplement rather 
than si^lant. 

b. Duties of liquor enforcement officers. 

(1) I>tvestigative function. 

(2) Assisting other law enforcement agencies. 

C. Sections of the Liquor Control Act inportant to police officers. 

1. Section 1, enforcement of the act. 

2. Section 2, definitions of types of licenses. 

3. Section 3, general authority of the Cotmission. 

4. Section 7a, duty to inspect. 

5. Section 20, suspension of licenses. 

6. Section 24, classes of licenses. 
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7, Section 47, license fee refund. 

8, Regulations pertaining to licensee. 

a. Sales to minors. 

b. Sales to intoxicated persons, 

c. Iitproper conduct on premises, 

(1) Illegal activity, 

(2) Cooperation with law enforcement officers. 

(3) Cbscene material. 

(4) Accosting and/or soliciting, 

(5) Frequenting by undesirable persons. 

d. Ti»e of sale, 

(1) Sundays, 

(2) Closing hour. 

(3) Election days, 

(4) Christmas, 

e. Sales to registered truck drivers, 

f. Orplcyees mingling with patrons, 

g. Gambling on premises, 

h. S^cicdly designated distributors, 

(1) Types of liquor. 

(2) Open bottles, 

(3) Hours and days of operation. 

(4) Consimption on premises, 

i. I^jecially designated merchants. 

(1) Types of liquor, 

(2) Deliveries, 

(3) Cpan bottles, 

(4) Consunption on premises. 
9. Penalties provided in the act. 
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D. Sismary. 

1. The surmary will be a review of the ijiportant points presented 
including the iraining Objectives. All questiSs SoSS te 
answered. A quiz will serve as an evaluaticxi of both the 
trainees understanding and the teaching ability of the instruc- 
IZ\ ^ ^ M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor GuiSlinerTrSSS 

Manial, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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RESOURCE AND HANDOUT MATERIAL 
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Handouts: 

Michigan Liquor Ccxitrol Ccnmission, LAW ENPORCEMIfr OFFICEPS 
MANUAL CN THE SSPOE WJOR LAW. 506 S. Hosrter Street, Lansing, 
Michigan, 48912. 



Publicatic»s : 

Michigan Law Enforcaanent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIEELDJES BASIC TRAINING fftNUAL. Book Bibliography. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW ENPOHCEJENT TRAINING MASERIAIS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Cc?)itol Press, 1969. 

Departitent of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Departnent of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
Fim CATADDG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Midiigan State Uhiversity, Uhiversity of Michigan. EDUCATIC»IAL 
FIIMS. Atdio-Visual Education Center, The Uhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-T^ Heoordings: 

Midiigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIEEUNES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforoonent Officers Training Council. 
(Consxilt school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Slide System: 

Miciiigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school ooordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIDELINES 
I. Tni£: EnErgency Preparedness - Disaster Control - 3 Hours 
II. OBJECTIVES: Wien the trainee ocrpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Describe police duties when a natural disaster occurs, eitchasizinq 
the necessity of sealing off the area. 

B. Explain the Civil Defense alert system, including both weather 
and attack warnings. 

C. Describe the ettblems used to denote the presence of radioactive 
materials at an accident scene. 

D. Explain procedures to be followed if it is suspected that radio- 
active material may have broken fron packaging, eitphasizing the 
necessity of sealing off the imnediate area. ' 

E. Explain procedures for notification of proper personnel to handle 
radioactive materials. 

F. Explain the role of bonb squads, and procedures for notification. 

G. Describe borb searches, building evacuation policies, in regard 
to bonb threats, and protection of the scene if a device is found. 

H. Describe the types of bcntjs and explosives ccraitxily encountered. 

I. Explain in detail the dangers presented by anti-disturbance devices, 
citing exanples of some of these devices. 

III. SUQGESIED TEACHING ACTIVITIES 



A. Bie prime intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with 
an understanding of his role in relation to certain potential and 
actual disasters. Instruction shall include poUce duties in the 
event of a natural disaster, prooedures to follow if an accident 
occurs when radioactive materials are being transported, and rtEthods 
of handling bonb calls. The course material will pertain to the 
guidelines that have been estabUshed by the Office of Civil 
Defense. 



B. The SUGdSTED OOTLINE OF MAIN POIOTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imaginaticm and creativity of the 
instructor. Uiey include only minimum instructional require- 
ments, v*iidi in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
i^xxi by the instructor. However, the (fflJBCTIVES Usted ebove 
be net. A major deviation from the outline antVor objec- 
tives nust be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless dipUcation and redundancy of sibject matter taught 
in another unit. 



C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Ttaining 
^nual Appendix for a Senple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 
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D. 



E. 



It IS strongly reoomiEnded that numerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outoone of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the cou^se^^ bl 

in such a manner as to assure the itaxiiiun value to the 
studmts leaning experience by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. ^^^o^> 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF fMN POINTS 

A. Authority. 

1. Michigan P.A. 302 of P.A. of 1945. 

2. Midiigan P.A. 154 of P.A. of 1953. 

3. Federal law 71-920 - 1950. 

4. Federal law 91-606 - 1970. 

B. Types of disaster. 

1. National attack. 

2. Natural disaster. 

3. Peaoetiite incidents. 

a. Nuclear reactors. 

b. Aircraft. 

c. Dangerous articles. 

C. Police duties in tiite of disaster. 

1. Care for the injured. 

2. Seal off affected area and restrict entry. 

3. Assess damage. 

4. Establish oonmand post at the scene, 
a. Elected officials' responsibilities. 

5. Establish coninunications . 

D. Vfaming ssysteros. 

1. Nationcil Warning system (NAWRS) . 

a. North American Air Defense Conmand (NORAD) . 

b. National, s^ and local warning points. 

2. local emergency warning. 

a. Tornado and weather information. 

(1) Watch, 

(2) Warning. 
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£. Classes of dangerous articles. 

1. Flanmable liquid. 

2. Flanmable solid. 

3. Oxidizing material. 

4. Corrosive liquid. 

5. Nonflanmable oatpressed gas. 

6. Flanmable oonpressed gas. 

7. Poison gas or liquid^ class A. 

8. Poisonous liquid or solid, class B. 

9. Tear gas, class C. 

10. Radioactive materials. 

a. Nuclear weapons. 

b. All other items. 

F. Placarding airi labels. 

^' p^fS^ifS^^"^^^ Flanmable, Oxidizer, Corrosive, 

Flanmable Gas, Explosive, Radioactive. 

2. Labels are red, vrfiite, yellow, green, poison, tear gas, poison 

G. Etergency procedures for dangerous articles. 

1. Clear area of unauthorized persons. 

2. Keep fires, flame and Ughted smoking material away from scene. 

3. If hi^way accident, set tp warning signals. 

4. Prevent leaking Uquids fron draining onto roadway or into 
sewers and streams by damning vp the liquid or by digging 
a drainage trench. ^ ''^ ^ 

5. Know material to assist firefighters in using the nost effec- 
tive extinguishing agent. 

6. Liaking tanks may be removed only the minimum safe distance 
SylSlSade! disposal of the dangerous article 

7. Oieck shipping papers so firemen can determine dangerous article 
and plan firefighting techniques accordingly. 



SS^^ 2^ ^^"^i"^ assistance and nedical, if 
needed, frcrn the Midugan State Police Operations office. 



2. 
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^* SSI!^^ ^ transferred fron one container to 

another or from one vehicle to another on roadways in en^ 
genciesonly. Set up errergency signals and gro^ ^SnSSrs. 

10. 

??1?r'^ ^^°^°5ical and chemcal experts 

on 24-hotir call. ^^'.<~=> 

II. Emergency action guidelines for accidents involvinq aircraft 
carrying radioactive materials and nuclearl*Sp^! ^"^^ 

1. Nbti^ nearest state police post and request radiological 
Offf^.^ r^°^^' f^the MSP Ope?SSns 

Offioe. If nuclear weapon. Operations will call rarest 

^ 2^ °f ^^a^af t and seriS^r 

located on tail of aircraft. 

^ every effort possible to rescue injured or trapped per- 
sons and remove than frcm the incident irea. If ai^f 
esc^ hatches, doors and exits will be mari^a^^^t: 
fnf^J^J^^' are stenciled near rescue points 

for^ jettison ^fcanopies or hatdies^ Do not taitper^tT 
armrests of crew menfcers* seats on military planes ^thT 
armrests activate the ejection seat and ari Jery dangerous. 

UtitEdiate first aid should be limited to those procedures 
neoBssary to save life or minimize injury. ReX^^S^d 

who na^t have been thrown and may be wandering around in 

°^ of fSe! and if ^ 

remains should not be removed frin their Na- 
tive positions as It IS vitally iirportant in making positive 
^entification caise of death, and cause of aodd^t?^ if 
removed, tag and state location where found. 

Informantoulance, hospital and other medical people of possible 
radioactive contamination. or possioie 

Always assume that the area is oontaninated. 

Detain people not injured until they can be monitored and 
deoontamuiated, if necessary. ana 

Obtain names and addresses of all people involved. 
5^d2Ss^°^^ ^ ^ incident area and prevent handling 



3. 



4. 
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9. Cansicter fire as though to)cic chemicals or nuclear weapon 
is involved. Keep ifwind, avoid smoke, fumes and dust. 
Segregate tools and clothing used at soene for itonitoring 
before handling or rearoving. If we^n is involved and is 
burning (torching) , clear area to 2,000 feet and do not fi^t 
fire. If not burning, oool its entire sxarfaoe. 

10. Decontaminaticxi of scene by properly trained people (Health 
DepartitEnt and/or Military) . If weapon is burned, be aware 
of Plutonium threat. 

11. Do not eat, drink or smoke in the area or use food or drink- 
ing water that may have been in ooitact with radioactive 
iraterial. 

Note: Advise that Guidelines for Incidents Involving Transportaticai 
of Radioactive Materials has been published and distributed by the 
Michigan State Police. 

I. Defense against bents and bcnb threats. 

1. Planning. 

a. Police and fire. 

b. Bcnb disposal unit. 

(1) Function. 

(2) Prooedures for notification. 

Note: Defense Agadnst Bcnbs and Bonb Bireats parrphlet published 
by Michigan State Police. 

2. Preventative oonsideraticns . 

a. Inspection of building. 

b. Strict prooedures for control and inspectioh of packages. 

c. Have a plan for identification and control of personnel 
having access to critical areas. 

d. Be alert for suspicious people and items or packages 
v*iich do not appear to belong in area. 

e. Increase surveillance of areas v*iere unauthorized people 
my hide. 

f . Control of keys and change locks if necessary. 

g. Check fire exits and fire equipment for obstructions 
or taitpering. 

h. Check periiteter fences, walls, etc. 
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i. Exterior lifting and illumination and emergency power. 

3. Canrond and oontxol. 

a. Designate a control center, preferably with ooinnunicatLons. 

b. Designate manageitent to operate and nake decisions d^oring 
period of threat. 

c. Assign management personnel to ocntrol search and evac- 
uation. 

d. Consider a relocation site in the event of an e:q)losion. 

4. Telephone procedures. 

a. Keep caller on line and record every word. 

b. If the caller does not indicate the location of the bcnto 
or time of detonation, ask for the informatic»i. 

c. Inform the caller that the building is ooctpied and a 
bcnb could result in death or injury to innocent people. 

d. attention to backgrovmd noise. 

e. Listen closely to the voice, sex, voice quality, accent, 
and iirpedimants. 

f . Ask specific questions regarding boni3, such as size, 
detonator device, etc. 

g. Report to person previously designated to receive information. 

h. Hien report imnediately to police, fire or other agency. 

5. Search techniques. 

a. Staff menter or supervisor should direct search and assign 
appropriate people. 

b. Alert medical people. 

c. Searchers* mission is to search and report only. 

d. No smoking. 

e. Ccnnunicatic^ in building. 

(1) Avoid lasing handi-talkies as they can detonate a 
device by radio induced electric current. 

6. Suspicious object or package located. 
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a. Evacuate the building itaking sure all search teaire are 
notified. 

b. Three hundred feet (300) danger zone should be blocked 
off. 

c. Prevent re-entry into the building until the devi ce has 
been remoMed or disarned and the building declared safe. 

d. When botb is located, bcnto technicians desire to 
interview the person to determine what actiai and equip- 
nent may be required. 

(1) Where is the suspected bonb located? 

(2) Are there any others? (Do not assume there are 
no others) . 

(3) Where did the suspected package oome frori? 

(4) Why is it suspec±ed of being a bonb or explosive? 

(5) Has it been disturbed or moved? 
7. Evacuation considerations. 

a. Determine v*io will evaluate the threat and make the decision 
to evacuate or not to evacuate. 

b. Establish a signal for evacuation. 

c. Establish priority and routes of evacuation. 

(1) Bonb threat (if deemed necessary) . 

(2) Event botb is found. 

d. Decision reference re-entry. 

(1) No botb. 

(2) Boib found and removed. 

e. EvacuaticMi or holding area at least 300 feet. 

f. Shutoff gas, fuel lines, electricity. 

(1) May need electricity for li^t. 

(2) Threat of electrical fire. 
J. Coradon e3?)losives. 

1. Black power. 
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2. Blasting caps. 

3. Lynamite. 

a. Solid. 

(1) Sticks. 

(2) Plastics (ndUtary). 

b. Gelatin. 

c. Liquid. 

4 . Nitroglycerin . 
K. Bonbs. 

1. Fragtentation. 

a. Give exanples. 

2. Inoendiary. 

a. Give exanples. 
L. Anti-disturbanoe devices. 

1. Booby traps. 

a. Pendulun. 

b. "Mouse tr^". 

c. Mercury switch. 

d. ClientLcal mixture reaction. 

e. "Clothes pin" switch. 

2. Dangers. 

a. Cite dangers in disturbing a boitb. 
M. SvnnBry* 

1. Ihe sunmary should be a review of iiiportant points discussed, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. ^ short quiz should serve as an evaluation of both 
the trainees* understanding and the teaching ability of the 
instnictor. 
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RESOURCE fMERIAL 
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Publications : 



Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MSNUAL. Book Bibliography. 

Michigan State Police. GUIDELINE FOR INCIEENTS INVOLVING TRflNS- 
PORTATION OF FADIQftCTIVE MA3ERIAL. East Lansing, Michigan. 

Uhiteri States Department of Defense. LAW AND ORDER TRAINING FDR 
CIVIL DEFENSE EMERGENCY. Part A and B. Office Of Civil Defense. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING MAIERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, D^>art3nBnt of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of PoLLtb, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CAIAIOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaith-^rsburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State lliiversity. University of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
Fmc. Audio-Visual Education Center, The University of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
^a Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 



VLdeo-Tape Recordings: 

Michigan I/-*/ Enforoement Officers T:aining Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUnELINES hASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Letif Enforoement Officers Training Council. 
(OonsxiLt school coordinator for latest listings) . ' 



Sound-On-Slide System: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTRUCTOR GUinFT.TNRS 
TITLE: Stopping Vehicles and Ocxrupant Control - 3 Ikxirs 
CBJBCTIVES: When the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Explain police pursuit policy, includLng legal aspects regarding 
the use of force. 

B. Explain the factors to be considered when preparing to make a 
stop, including proper selection of a site and proper nethods 
of indicating a stop. 

C. Describe prcper positicaiing of the police vehicle. 

D. Describe procedures for approaching a vehicle and assixring an 
officer's safety vihilB in contact with the driver and passengers. 

E. Explain the proper method of making a "felony stop" for both one 
and tw>-man patrol cars. 

SUGGESTED TEACHING ACTIVITIES 

A. Instruction shall acquaint the recruits with the safest nethods 
of stopping and c45)roaching vehicles. Enphasis shall be placed 
vpon using caution vghile executing all traffic stops. 

B. Hie SUGCSaiED OUTLINE OF tMN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only miniirum instructicnal require- 
nents, which in all instances should be magnified and e3q)anded 
vpcm, by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listed above 

be net. A major deviation fran the outline and/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school ooordinator first to avoid 
fruitless di:plication and redundancy of sxjbject matter taught 
in another unit. 

C. Refer the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual i^^)endix for a saitple lesson outline vAiich may aid you in 
deve*' oping a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reocnmenaed that numerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outcome of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the ooiorse, and be 
presented in s\xdi a manner as to assure the maximum value to the 
stuJents' learning e^qjeri^noe by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadeirlng understanding, and increasing retention. 

F. A practical demonstration should include the procedures and inple- 
ments oatronly used in stopping vehicles and controlling the occu- 
pants. Before the trainee attenpts to practice these skills, he 
should first be instructed and shown how to perform these tasks. 



SUGGESIED OUHilNE OP MAIN POINTS 

A. Discuss police pursuits and their ramifications. 

1. legal and moral re^nsibility of polioe regarding traffic 
pursuits, especially/ "hi^-speed chases". 

2. -nie use of deadly force relative to traffic situations. 

B. Vehicle step procedures. 

1. Misdemeanor vehicle stops. 

a. Qtplain and demonstrate the necessary procedures involved 
in stopping the suspect vehicle, including: 

(1) Selection of location for the stop. 

(2) Proper positioning of the patrol car. 

(3) Officer conduct before leaving his car (notifying 
radio cjperator, etc.). 

b. EStplain and ckmonstrate the proper nethods for approaching 
the suspect vehicle. 

(1) Officer conduct in both one-man and two-man patrol 
unit situations, both during the d^ and at ni^t. 

(2) Eirphasize the various check points on and within 
the suspect vehicle, svich as: 

(a) Rear seat. 

(b) Ignition. 

(c) Occupants, etc. 

(3) The best position (s) to be assumed fcy.the officer (s) 
at the subject vehicle. 

c. Explain procedures for accepting, examining, and return- 
ing documents of identification, this discussion should 
also include: 

(1) Appropriate officer conduct in reaction to variations 
in occipant behavior (driver or passengers getting 
out of v^cle, failing to cooperate, etc.) . 

(2) Procedures for ending the contact (waving violator 
back into traffic, etc.). 

2. Pelor^ vehicle stops. 

a. Explain and demonstrate neoessary procedures involved 
in stopping suspect vehicle, beginning with the initial 
notification of the radio operator of the inpending 
stop and the location. 
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b. Discuss differenoes in procedures for one and two-man 
patrol units. 

c. Explcdn neoessit^ for OGraDnunicatlons b2tween officers 
in a felony stop sitiaation enphasizing such points as: 

(1) Kncwing v*io will mintciin radio contact. 

(2) Who will talk and direct actions of the occipants 
of the suspect vehicle. 

(3) Which occupants each oftioer will observe. 

d. Discuss and deroonstrate the best positions for officers 
to assume innediately ipon stopping vehicle, with respect 
to advantages oc^iceming observatioi and safety. 

e. Discuss differences in procedures to be followed at 
ni^t, particularly the best use of spotlic^ts and 
head lanps. 

f . Ejplain and denonstrate the procedures involved in re- 
noving suspects from the vehicle, including: 

(1) Ihe fom and ocmtent of directions officers should 
use in noving the suspects from their vehicle. 

(2) Checking the suspect vehicle to be assured of an 
absence of additional danger before proceeding to 
search the suspects. 

(3) The advantages of officers naintaining shielded 
positic^ and good visibility. 

(4) HcM to move suspects into search positions. 

(5) S^ial situations or suspect action for which officers 
should be alert. 

(6) Techniques for reacting or adj\jsting to suspect 
cX±ions or lack of ccnplianoe should be illxostrated. 

C. Sunmary. 

1. The suitmary will be a review of the iinportant points presented, 
including the Training Objectives . All questiais should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees* understanding and the teadiing ability of the instruc- 
tor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Training 
Manual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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Publications: 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
STOPPING THE TRAFFIC VIOLATOR. Training Key 13. 

Langford. STOPPING VEmOiES AND OCCUPANT CJONTHDL. Ihcnas Pub- 
lishers. 

Michigan Law Enforcanent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Book Bibliogr^Aiy. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. lAW mPOHCEMENT TRAINING MATERIALS DIRBC- 
TORy. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Departitent of State Police. FILM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan, 
Public Affairs Division, Departinent of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Polioe, Inc. POLICE 
Fmi CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield HDad, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State lliiversity, Uhiversity of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, The University of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823 . 



Video-Tape BBCordings: 

Midugan Lsm Enforoenent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIEELrNES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Refer to i^Dpendix C. 

Michigan Law ESiforoement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . , 



Sound-<3n-Slide system: 



Midiigan Iom Enforcanent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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fflSTRUCTQR gjIEELINES 
I. TIT[£: Physical Traiiung and Defensive TacUcs - 28 Hc3urs 
II. OHJECriVES: When the trainee cxrptetes tiiis lesson, he will be abl'3 to: 
^* SiSig^ purpose and need for continuous physical fitness 

B. State the purpose of charting individual iitprovenEnts . 

C. Demonstrate abiUty to perform exercises. 

D. Demonstrate abiUty to perform restraining holds, ccme-along 
noJds, removal techniques, disarming techniques, use of natural 
body weapons and non-lethal weapons. natural 

Hi. suGGESHD lEflCHiNG pcnvmiES 

^' 2?h^''^^S"^ instruction is to provide the trainee 

S^n^ oonfidenae in his physical fitness and his abiUty 

^be on teachiiKr tte recruit a physical conditioning regiLn 
vjuch he canf ollow throughout his career in order to IStST 

^]TiJi^\^^'^J^ defensive tactics will devel-X) 
sfcLlls needed by the individual officer to uphold his law enforoe- 
nent respcnsibiUties in the face of physical rSisSncT 

to replace the initiative, imagination and creativitv of the 
^J^^-:*, -H^y^include only minixn^t instS^SSl r^ioS^ 
n^, whidi in all instances should be magnified andl^anLd 
^ ^ 1^ instructor However, the GBJECnVES UstedSovT 
MTOT be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or obiec- 

^ ^1 coordinator first to avoid 
fruitl^dj^cation and redundancy of svbject matter taug^ 

m^^^r^^'h^'^''^'^' instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
^nual Appendix for a sanple lessen outline which may aid you in 
developing a personaJized lesson presentation. <u.u you in 

i^i-^hf reoatinended that nunerous questions be asked through- 

^ feedback on the students' grasp of the 

ocnoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

OB^CTIVES are statements of the desired outccme of the instruc- 
instructional aids such as sUd:«<5, chartsreS. 
^±♦5 *° ^ OBJECTIVES Of the couisTS ' 

in sudi a manner as to assure the maximum value to the 
stud^ts learning experience by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. ^^^o", 

Apractical demonstration should include the procedures and ijrple- 
rents coniDnly used in physical training and defensive tactics. 

?f2j®K^ ^^^^^*=fP^ practice these skills, he should 
first be instructed and shown how to perform these tasks. 



c. 



D. 



E. 



F. 
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IV. SUQCESTED CXJTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 
A. Physical training. 

1. InpDrtanoe of being physically fit. 

a. Better able to cope with stress. 

r 

b. Less likely to sniffer heart disease. 

c. Hic^r resistance to illness. 

d. Peel better. 

e. Ability to meet the often strenuous denonds of police 

f . Increased nentcd cilertness. 

2. Hie need for exercise. 

a. Hie body is a OGnplex machine. 

b. Iftilike an ordinaxy machine, it inproves with use. 

c. If not exercised it atrophies - wastes away. 

d. MDst hxxnan machines do not wear out, they degenerate 
from lack of use. 

e. Hiere is no short-cut to physical fitness - you must 
exercise. 

3. Ihe physiccd fitness problems of police. 

a. Rides in patrol car with very little {^sical activity. 

b. Hi^ degree of nentcd tension. 

c. Poor diet - greasy fcxDd, doughnuts and coffee. 

d. Job requires officer to handle situations which make 
great physical demands. 

e. Endurance is neoessary - may mean difference between life 
and death. 

(1) May beccrae too exhausted from chase to subdue subject 
once cauc^t. 

(2) May have heart attack from over exertion. 

4. Charting individual progress. 

a. Waist measurament. 

b. Vfei^t weekly. 
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€• Number of exercise repetitions v»*iic4i can be perforned 
comf or tably. 

Distance that can be run oomfortably. 
e. Recovery time. 

5, Suggested course oxitent (NOflE - the instructor should ad-^ust 
the routine aooordijig to the general level of fitness of " 
the class) • 

a. Alternate walk- jog for increasing distances. 

b. Calisthenics follo^ong jogging. 



(1) 


Toe touch with back bend. 


(2) 


Push-ips. 


(3) 


Trunk xotatiai. 


(4) 


Ann rotation. 


(5) 


Leg raise. 


(6) 


Half loiee bend. 


(7) 


Sit-v^. 


(8) 


Squat thrusts. 


(9) 


printer exercise. 



B. Defensive tactics. 

1. Basic holds and ocme-cdongs. 

a. Hanner lock. 

b. Wrist locks. 

c. Fingerlocks. 

2. Sinple take-downs. 

a. Trip type, foot sue^. 

b. Rear take-down. 

3. Escapes fran oonncn holds and diokes. 

a. Hanner lock. 

b. Grasp of wrist or arm. 

c. Grasp of shirt front. 
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d. Head Icxk. 

e. Full nelson. 

f • Bear hug, front and rear. 

g. Ftont chokes. 

h. Rear chokes. 

i. Prone chokes. 

4. Searching uncooperative sijspects. 
a. 

b. Prone. 

5. Handcuffing unoooperative suspects. 

a. Standing. 

b. Prone. 

c. From wrist lock. 

d. From banner lock. 

6. Heraoving unoooperative suspect from car. 

a. Neck take-out. 

b. Mastoid take-<yut. 

7. OQni>ative techniques. 

a. Stance, balance and relation to suspect. 

b. Personal body waapans. 

c. Use of personal body 

d. vulnerable areas of body. 

e. Sijiple kicking tedmiques. 
C. Simnary. 

1, Bie sunroary will be a review of the iitportant points presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All quesUcns should be 
answered. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees* understanding and the teaching ability of the instruc- 
tor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Training 
Manual, Examination Section, for testing prxx3edures. 
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Handout: 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
THE POLICE BAIK»l. Training Key 76. 
PHYSICAL FITNESS. Training Key 38. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
DEEIJJSIVE TftCnCS. 

or 

Michigan State Polioe. 
DEFENSIVE TACTICS. 



Publications; 



Michigan Law EnforcenEnt Officers Training Council. INSTRLCIOR 
SIDELINES BASIC TRAINING ffiNUAL. Book BibUography. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. MW HlPCRCEr©ir TRAINING MATERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATAIOS. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State University, Uiiversity of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual BducaUon Center, The Lhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, oar Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823* 



Video-TE^e Recordings: 

Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIDEHNES BASIC 'raAINING MANUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Midiigan Law Ehforoement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) , 



Sound-<3n-Slide System: 

Michigan Law EMoroement Of ficers . Training Council, 
(Consiat school ooojndinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTRUCTCai GUTnFT,TNES 
!• TITLE; Motor Vehicle Law - 8 Hours 
II. OBJECTIVES: When the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will je able to: 

A. E^qjlain proper use of the Michigan Vehicle Code Index, deiton- 
strating techniques to quickly locate particular traffic laws. 

B. Identify frequently used sections of the Code, placing . pecial 
enjAiasis on elements that make ip traffic offenses. 

C. Demonstrate the proper prooedxare in oonpleting a standard traffic 
citation for any traffic offense, 

III. SUGGESTED TEACHING ACTIVITIES 

A. Bie prime intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with 
a familiarization of the Midiigan Vahicle Code as it relates 
to ownership and use of vehicles on the streets and hi^ays 
of this state. Instruction will be designed to provide the 
recruit with the ability to recognize ocnitrri violations of 
Midiigan 's traffic laws. 

B. Ttre SUQCESIED OUTLINE OF MAIN POIMES whicii follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. Oliey include caily minimum instructiaial require- 
ments, \n*iich in all instances should be itagiufied and e3?)anded 
i^pon by the instructor. Hcwever, the OBJECTIVES listed above 

be met. A major deviation from the outline ani/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless diplicaticn and redundancy of subject natter taught 
in another lanit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelires Basic Training 
Manual ;^3pendix for a saitple lesson outline v*iich may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reoonroended that nximerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students* grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statenents of the desired oxitcoiE of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, diarts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the coinrse, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assture the maximum VcuLue to the 
students' learning experience by heightening interest and attention, 
broad en ing understanding, and increasing retention. 

F. A practical demonstration should include the procedures ax>d iitple- 
ments camionly used in oatpleting a standard traffic citation. 
Before the trainee attertpts to practice this skill, he should 
first be instructed and shown how to perform this task. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF miN POINTS 



A. Discuss and deatonstrate proper utilization of the index. 

B. Discuss frequently violated sections, Lncluding the particular 
elements neoessary for a violation, such as: 

1. Speeding. 



2. Careless or negligent driving. 

3. Equipnent. 

4. Registration. 

5. Reckless driving. 

6. D.U.I.L. 



7. Felonious driving. 

8. Motorcycles, etc. 

C. Demonstrate the proper procedure 
citation for a traffic offense. 



in ocnpleting a standard traffic 



D. Surmiary. 



1. The suni^ vail be a review of the iitportant points presented, 
including the Training (Objectives. All quesUons should be 
ansvgered. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees • understanding and the teaching abiUty of the instruc- 
tor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Training 
Manual, Exanonation Section, for testing procedures 
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RESOURCE AND HANDOUT MATERIAL 

Handouts: 

Midiigan \fehicle Code. 

Publications: 

International Association of Chiefs of PoHce. POLICE TRAifTTC 
RESPCNSIBILnY. '^^^ iKHrrxi, 

Michigan Vehicle Code. 

Michigan Law Qiforoement Officers Traininq Council n^TRLcroR 
BUIEELDIES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. BoSrSbuS^^.^^^^^ 

film Catalogs: 

C^penter, Glenn B. LAW ENPORCQlEMr TRAINING MA3ERIALS DIRBC- 
TMQf. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

D^artnent of State PoUoe. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State PoHce, 1971. 

Interiiational Association of Chiefs of PoHce, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CA3M0G. Eleven Pirstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Iferyland. 

SirlS^A^i^^w^'^'^i*^' University of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 

Education Center, The university of Michigan, 
i^i^T^ ^"^^."^ Michigan, 48103 or InsLactional 

Media Center, Midugan State Universx^, East Lansing, Michigan, 

Video-Tape Recordings: 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Trainina council* iNSTRrnnR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Iteferto^Sdix J!^^^ 

Michigan Law Ehforoement Officers Training Council 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 

Soxmd-On-Slide System: 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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DgTRUCDOR GUIDELINES 
TITLE: Driver Licensing - 2 Hours 

QBJECriVES: When the trainee ccnpletes this lesson, he will be able to 

A. Explain the various types of driver licenses issued in Michigan. 

B. Bjjlain the eleitents of license violaUcns as well as penalties 
for violation of licensing laws. i«naa.i.ies 

^* S^S?o?^Kr^2"''^^u^?°^^^^*^ ^' including license re- 
strictions based on this law. 

Discuss Michigan's vehic:i£ registration and insurance requirements. 
Describe teomiques for determining-the validity- of Ucenses. 
SUGCTSTED TEACHING flCTIVITIES 

rhe prime intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with 
^ understanding of driver licensing in Michiaan wiS^SSs 
on types of licenses, restrictions, elenents of and penalties for 

it^^"^"^^^"^*^' ^ ^:«guiations relating to vehi^SlSStS- 
tion and insurance requireiiEnts. vau.^ie xegioiara 

S^rS?S^°^^.9F MAIN POms which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
if^^f^^, Otey oi^rHKte only minimum instructional require- 
««rts, vrfuch in al- instances should be magnified and^anded 

M^SS?"?-^'^^: Hcwever, the OBJBCTI^ listed^ovT 
MIBT be net. A major da'^xation from the outline and/or obiec- 
tives must be Cleared with the school coordinator^t to ^id 
guitl^djgication and redundancy of sv^ject ^tter taugS°'' 

the M.L.E.O.T.C. instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
^ual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. • 

^.^ri-^?h!^^^^ xeaariiiended that numerous questions be asked through- 
^ feedback on the student^' grasp of ST^ 

cxaioepts and generate class discussion and participltiS. 

^r^^*.^.^^^^ ^^^^ o'^tcone of the instruct 

tionax unit. All instructional aids -ch as slides, charts, etc 

"^"^^ OBJECTIVES Of the cou^s?^ ' 

l^^T^ f such a manner as to assure the maximum value to the 
H^^^ le^g experience by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. «^^<^on. 



C. 



D. 



E2.2 

IV. SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 

( A. Discxiss the following types of lioenses, including the eleitents 

of violations and penalties. 

1. Operator. ^ 

a. Minor. 

b. Mult. 

c. Restricted. 

2. Chauffeur* 
^ a. Minor, 

b. Mult. 

c, Restric±ed* 

3. ^cdal restricted operator's license. 

4. Minor restricted license. 

5. Tenporary "appeal pending" license. 
^ 6. ^)ecial driver perndt. 

7. Probationary license. 

B. Es^lain the FinancicLL Responsibility law including: 

1. Type of license. 

a. Minor. 

b. Mult. 

2. Restrictions, 

3. Violations. 
4» Penalty. 

C. Discuss Michigan's vehicle registratioi and insurance requirements. 

D. Discuss techniques for determining the validity of L censes. 

1. Driver license number. 

2. Date of birth. 
( 3. Lamination. 

4. Itore than aie (1) lijense. 
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E. Discuss licensing of new residents in the state of riichigan. 

F. Sunirary. 

^' wifT^,^£^.^'^^^°^^^^t points pr^ 
including the Training Objecti^A^s. All questions should be 
answered. A short quiz should serve as an evaluation of both 
the trainees' understanding and the teaching abiUty of the 
instructor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Manual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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RESOURCE AND HANDOUT MA3ERIAL 

Handout: 

Michigeoi Departnent of State. 
WHAT EVERJf DRIVER SHOUID KNOW. 
TiTPES OF DRIVER LICENSES. 

Publications : 

UffSi?^ ^ Enforoenent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Boc* BibHography. 



film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW QJPORCEMENT TRAINING MATERIAI£ DIPEC- 
TORJf. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Departnent of State PoHoe. FIIM CATATiOG. East Lansing, Michigan 
Public Affairs Division, Departnent of State PoHce, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of PoHce, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATAIOG. Eleven Eirstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State Uiiversity, Univers i _y of Michigan. EDUCATICNAL 
FIDG. Audio-Visual Education Center, Ohe University of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Ai±or, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-Tape Heoordings: 

Midiigan Law Enfarcenent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUHELINES BASIC TRAINING MVNUAL. Itefer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law EnforoenEnt Officers Training Council 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings.) 



Sound-On-Slide System: 



Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. 
(Coni»alt school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTRUCTOR GUIEELDES 
TITLE: D.U.I.L. Enforoanent - 2 Hours 

fTBJBCTlVES: Wien the trainee ocxtpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Describe the scope of the problem that the drinking driver presents 
to the polioe and to the public. 

B. Present the elements of the offenses of D.U.I.L. , driving under 
the influenoe of narcotic drugs, and impaired driving as defined 
by law. 

C. E3q)lain penalties for the above naned offenses. 



D. 



E:q)lain securing the necessary evidence, including proper report 
writing, to successfully prosecute for the various offenses. 



E. Explain Midiigan's InpHed Consent Law, including requirenents 
relative to degrees of intoxicatioi and the various tests for 
detentdning intoxication, with special enphasis on the Breathalyzer. 

SUQdSlED OEftCHING ACTIVITIES 

A. Hie prime intent of this topic is to provids the trainee with 
an understanding of the soope of the drinking driver problem and 
present the elements oZ the offense of D.U.I.L. as <tefined by 
Mchigan la/. Instruction will also provide knowledge on securing 
the necessary evidence, including scientific tests and reporting, 
in order to successfully prosecute intoxicated drivers. 

B. The SUGGESEED OOTLINE OF MAIN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, ijnagination and creativity of the 
instructor. Biey include only raininun instructional require- 
ments, vMdi in all xnstanoes should be magnified and expanded 
i?x>n by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES Hsted above 
^yST be met. A major deviation from the outlui? and/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school oooardinator first to avoid 
fruitless dupUcation and redundancy of subject matter taught 

in another unit. 



C. Ref^r to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
^ual AEpendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a perscaialized lesson presentation. 

D. It is stttxigly reocranended that numerous questions be asked through- 
out the lessen to obtain ,fee<Jt>ack on the students' grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outoone of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as sHdss, charts, etc., 
should te selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maximan valie to the 
student? • learning e:?)erienoe by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing r^'-^ntion. 
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SUQffiSTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 

A. Describe the scope of the D.U.I.L. problem. 

1. The drinking driver as a threat to the welfare of the public 
can be illustrated by: ^ 

a. Statistical infarmaticMi on the nurober of traffic accidents, 
deaths, and injuries which are found to be attributed 

to vehicle operators whose physical and nentaJ. abilities 
are irpaired by alcohol. 

b. Michigan statistic regarding the nuriber of D.U.I.L. 
arrests and oonvicticns - this will give trainees an idea 
of police enfarcement activity in this area. 

c. ihe effects of eilorfiol on the hunan body. 

B. Discuss the elements of the following violations: 

1. lliing the Midiigan \fehicle Code as a source, the instructor 
should describe the eleiients for each offense. CbnsideraUon 
should be given to the sufficiency and acoeptabiUty of proofs. 

a. Driving IMer the Influence of Intoxicating Liquor (DUIL) . 

b. In|>aired Etiving. 

c. Driving Uider the Influence of NarooUc Drugs. 

2. Briefly describe the penalties that are provided for each offense. 

C. Michigan's Inplied Consent law. 

1. Discuss the neaning of "InpUed Consent" and its significanje 
in drunk driving enforcement. 

2. Discuss tlie varices chemical tests for determining intoxication. 

V 

a. Breathalyzer. 

b. Blood analysis. 

c. Urine analysis. 

d. Saliva analysis. 

3. Explain the penalty for persons who refuse a chemical test. 

4. Briefly explain the inportanoe and operation of the Breathalyzer 
anstnntent. 

5. DescriiDe the various degrees of intoxication as defined by law: 
a. .00% to .07 (incliisive) is presuiptive of innocence. 
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b. .08% to .09 pcesuiptive of inpaintBnt of his driving ability. 

c. .10% or nore - presurtptive evidence that person was "Driving 
Under the Influence of Intoxicating Liquor". 

D. Discuss necessary evidence vuhidi is needed to convict drunk drivers. 

1. Driving behavior prior tc the arrest or accident. 

2. Driver behavior after accident or arrest. 

3. Driver reaction to coordination tests. 

4. Hssults of chendcal test(s) . 

5. Bie inportance of proper report vrriting as it relates to suc- 
cessful prosecution of drunk drivers: 

a. Use of Alcoholic Inflience Report form. 

b. Inclusion in investigative rqx>rt of all observations 
that vmld indicate driver intoxication. 

E. Suninary. 

1. Ttie sunnary will be a review of the inportant points presented, 
including the Ttaining Objectives. All questions should be 
answered. A quiz will serve as an evaliiation of both the 
trainees' laiderstanding ard the teaching ability of the in- 
structor. Ref^ to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Gui^lines 
Training Manual, Exaroination Section, for testing procedures. 
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RESOUICE AND HANDOUT MVIERIAL 

HaivSouts: 

Alcohol Inf liienoe R^xart Rarm. 

Breathalyzer Test QMisent/Refusal Form. 

(Source - both of the above forms are available from local 

police d^jartments) . 



Publications: 

Barkenstein, R. F., Crcwther, R., Shimate, R. P., ziel, W. B. , 
Zylman, R. HE K3I£ OF THE DRINKING DRIVING IN TRAFFIC ACCI- 
DENTS. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Uiiversily Press. 

International Associaticai of Oiiefs of Police, Inc. Traininq 
Key 40. KOVING UtEER THE INELUENCT:. 

Irvrin, Richard E. DEEQBE OF TMXIK DRIVING CASES. Albany, 
New York: Banks and Conpany. 

Michigan Law Biforcanent Officers Training Cbmcil. INSTRUCTOR 
OJIEELINES BASIC TRAINING IftNtBVL. Book Bibliogr^ahy. 

Northwestern liiiversity Traffic Institute. CHQIICAL TESTS 
AND THE MW. Evanstc : Northwestern ttiiversity Press. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. MW BlEDHCMNr TRAINING MflERIAIS DIREC- 
TQRSf. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. ETUI CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan 
Pii>lic Affairs Division, Department of State Police, 1971. 

Intemational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FUM CATRLOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Geithersbufg, Maryland. 

Michigan State Uhiversity, Uiiversity of Michigan. HXXanCNAL 
PIIMS. Audixj-visual Education Center, The ttiiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Aribor, Midiigan, 48103 or Instructional 
Media Center, Midiigan State Itaiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823 • 



Video-Tape Iteoordirigs: 

Migugan Law aifaraeraBnt Offioers Training Cbuncil. INSTRLXTOR 
OJIDELINES BASIC TRAINING fSNCAL. Itefer to ;^3F«ndix C. 

Midiigan Law BifcTOesnent Offioers Training Cdmcil. 
(Consult school ooordinator for latest listings) . 
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E 



Sound-On-Slide System: 

DRIVING IMER THE INFLUENCE. 
THE EFTTCTS OF ALOOHOL. 

(Scxuroe - both of the above are avcdlable throuc^ the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Polioe, Si^t and Sound Series 
Washington, D. C). 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training CJouncil. 
(Consult sciiool ooordinatc^ for latest listings) . 
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TITIij: ftotor Vehicle Accident Investigation - 12 Hours 

OiBJBCnVES: JiZhen the trainee conpletes this lesscxi, he will be able to: 

A. Explain the theory of accident causation, purposes of accident 
investigation, and the legal authority of an officer relative 
to accident investigation. 

B. Identify oatmcnly accepted st^ in accident investigation includ- 
ing: Proceeding to the soene; perking v^cle at the scene; re- 
storing the flew of traffic; collection of physical evidence; 
evaluation of vdiicle damage; locating, identifying and questicmng 
of vatnesses; observing the beham^or of drivers; exanlning the 
roadway and driving conditions; and taking measurenents and photo- 
graphs at the soene. 

C. Demonstrate the proper procedure for conpleting the official 
Michigan Traffic Accident Report Farm, utilizing hypodietical 
accident situations. 

SUGGESOED TEZOUNG ACTIVITIES 

A. The priitE intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with an 
understanding of llie theory of aocident causation as well as oomiDnly 
aco^ted steps in the investigation of itDtor vehicle accidents. 

Bie recruits will also beoone familiar with tiie official Michigan 
Traffic Accident Report Form. 

B. Bie SUOCrSTED OUTLINE OF MAIN PCINTS which follows is not intended 
to nqplaoe the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. Hiey include only minimim instructional require- 
ments, vihich in clLI instances should be nagnified and e^q)anded 
ipon by tiie instructor. Hcuever, the OBJECTIVES listed above 
*ilST be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school ooordinator first to avoid 
fruitless duplication and redundancy of subject natter tau^t 

in anotter unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual l^apendix for a sanple lesson outline \rfiich may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesion presentation. 

D. It is strongly reoonnended that nianerous questions be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtcdn feedback on the students • grasp of the 
conoepts and gene r ate ' lass discussicoi and participation. 

E. CfflJECnVES are statenents of the desired outoore of the instruc- 
tic4ial unit. All instriictional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of tiie course, and be 
prerented in such a manner as to assure the maxinun value to the 
students* learning e3q)erienoe by heic^itening interest and attention, 
brocKfening understanding, and increasing retention. 

F. A practicad demonstration should incluoa the procedures and inpie- 
ments coritionly used in ocnpleting 'Jie Official Michigan Traffic 



Accident H^rt (lD-10) . Before the traiiiee attenpts to practice 
these skills, he should first be instructed and shown how to perform 
these tasks. 



IV. SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINTS 

A. Briefly discuss the traffic prt±)lem tocJay. 

1. Increasing congestion brou^t on by a growing nunber of 
drivers and vehicles. 

2. Inadequate secondary roads and traffic control systens also 
create problems of congestion. 

3. Traffic accident ejperienoe (cite statistics or use other 
exanples to inpress trainees with the seriousr^ss of traffic 
accident problem) . 



B. Discuss the theory' of accident causation. 



1. Cause is defined as a ooKbination of sinultaneous and sequen- 
tial circumstanoes without ariy one of viiich the accident 
could not have hajapened ("chain of causative factors" concept) . 

2. Discuss condition factors of driver, vehicle and rx>adway 
as related to accident causation. 

C. State purposes of accident investigation. 

1- To reveal causes of accidents (to collect facts and to analyze 
the oonditicttis and circumstanoes leading to an accident) . 

2. Determine law violation (s) and gather evidence to successfully 
svpport prosecution. 

3. Other purposes: safeguard property, aid and safeguard the 
injured, and protect other users of the hi^iwcy. 

D. Acicident investigation procedure. 

1. Proceeding to the scene. 

a. Determine severity of accident. 

b. Knew rules for eroergency driving, v*ien to vise emergency 
lic^ts and siren. Review Michigan law governing operation 
of emergency vehicle. 

c. Determine quicicest and safest route to follow to scene. 

2. Paiidng police ^nehicle. 

a. Park properly so as to help protect the scene. 

b. Utilization of emergency lic^ts is iirportant. 

c. Should be able to hear radio. 

3. Iimediate action. 
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a. Determine actual severity of accident. 

b. Call for airbulanos, fire department, wrecker, additional 
patrol cars, utility oorpany, or other people, if needed. 

c. Aid injured persons (if fatal accident, notify coroner- 
follow departmental policy) . 

d. Place warning devices (flares, reflectors, etc.) to pre- 
vent other vehicles from becoming involved in accident. 

e. Remove minor traffic obstructions - get traffic itoving 
as soon as possible; finally, provide for movement of 
severely damaged vehicles. 

f . Other responsibiUties: prevent dej;tructicn of evidence; 
prevent looting; reoogniticn of possible dangerous subs- 
tances (radioactive material, poisonous gases, etc.). 

4. l£)cate and question witnesses. 

a. Atteitpt to locate disinterested and unbiased witnesses. 

b. Use proper questioning techniques (avoid "leading" ques- 
tions and questioning witnesses in front of drivers) . 

c. Take written statement if possible. 

5. Ixxate and qviesticn drivers. 

a. Establish personal identity of drivers. 

b. Determine physical condition of drivers (injuries, sobriety, 
sle^iness, etc.). ^ 

c. Get essential information for the r^xsrt first (names, 
addresses, car model, license nunber, etc.) . 

d. Hear drivers' stories fully and uninterruptedly. 

e. Carefully evaluate the stories of the drivers and then 
proceed to questicxi each driver s^>arately. 

6. Identificatj.cn, protection and recording of physical ^jvidence. 



a. 



Know what ocsnstitutes evidence (skidmarks; hair; paint; 
vehicle debris; fabric inpressions; nature and extent of 
damage to vehicles, other property and pers<Sns; etc.) . 

b. Label evidence in proper manner, 

c. Measure skidmarks using proper methods. 

d. Measure other distances and make sketch of accident scene. 
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o. Determine point of iirpact and observe factors such as 

weather, road and Ught conditions, and vehicle conditicn. 

f. Photogr^ the soene using proper techniques. 

g. Record observations in an acoeptable manner so as to avoid 
conflict in court (need for accurate field notetaking) . 

7. Conpletion of investigation. 

a. If necessary, interview individuals in hospitals and late- 
coriing witnesses. 

b. Based on tcstiitonial and physical evidence, the investi- 
gating officer's next steps are: 

(1) Determine the cause or causes of the accident. 

(2) Ccnplete the official Michigan Accident Report Rjrm 
(UD-10) . 

(3) Issue a citation or citations if an arrestable vio- 
lation is involved. 

(4) If one or both drivers are placed under custodial 
arrest (DUEL, felxmous driving, etc.), then describe 
procedures for processing same. 

(5) Prepare any additional r^rts vrfiich may be needed 
for purposes of prosecution and coiirt testimony 
(Alcohol Influence Report form. Breathalyzer Consent 
Form, special investigative reports filed by officer. 



E. Hit and run and late report accident investigations. 
1. Hit and run accident investigation. 

a. Knot elements of hit and run as described in Michigan 
Vehicle Code. 

b. Itportant for desk officer to obtain as much descriptive 
information of hit and run vehicle as possible (type of 
vehicle, color, locaticai of damage, direction of travel, 
etc.). 

c. Investigation at sosne. 

(1) Determine if it is actually a hit/run situation. 

(2) Check for physical evidence. 

(3) Attenpt to locate witnesses. 
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(4) Give C3Ut additional information as you reoeive it. 

(5) Canvass area for vehicle and driver, 
d. Pollov-n) investigaticMi. 

(1) RBchedc the scene in daylic^it, if applicable. 

(2) Recdieck area for wi tresses. 

(3) Check local garages or contacts. 

(4) Check list of stoleji or wanted vehicles. 

(5) Ask for citizen help in serious cases. 
2. Late report accidents. 

a. Discuss inportaxxae of late r^rts. 

(1) Accident may involve drivers v4io need investigation. 

(2) To minimize the ccnplaints of drivers v*io call the 
police . 

(3) Police interest in accidents should be consistent. 

(4) Statistical information. 

b. Purposes of late investigation. 

(1) Ito obtain reliable facts regarding the causes and 
OOTiditions involved in all accidents. 

(2) To discourage drivers from failing to call the police. 

(3) To develop positive pubHc attitude relative to police 
accident investigation. 

(4) To maintain a deterrent effect. 

c. Difficulties of late investigation. 

(1) Drivers are frequently resentful of investigation. 

(2) Witnesses are difficult to locate. 

(3) Physical evidence is often destroyed, altered or 
moved. 

d. Late accident investigation procedure • 

(1) Question each driver or pedestrian involved. 

(2) visit the accident scene with the driver{s) to insure 
that he (they) have represented things as they actually 
v^re. 
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(3) C3ieck the vicinity for witnesses. 

(4) Examine the vehicles involved. 

(5) CoKplete accident report and take enforoement acticn, 
if warranted. 

P. Coipleticxi of Official Traffic Accident Iteport. 

1. Each trainee will cotplete the Official Michigan Traffic 
Accident Rsport form (UD-10) uriHzing hy^'«-hetical accident 
sitaaaticns. Hcwever, if at all possible, mock accident scenes 
should be oonstrticted thereby providing trainees with the 
opportunity to apply skills (measurements, p]x>togra£itxy , etc.) 
relative to accident investigation. From the information 
gained at the mock accident scene, trainees can ootplete the 
accident rr^rt form. 

2. It is reocmnanded that each trainee receive the book entitled, 
"InstructicMis for Ccnpletion of the Official Traffic Accident 
H^rt". Ohis bode will serve as a guide for this portion of 
the course as well as provide the trainee with reference 
material for actual situations that occur in the field. 

G. Sunmary. 

1. The suntmary should be a review of inportant points discussed, 
including the Training Objectives. AU qiestions should be 
resolved. A short quiz should serve as an evaluation of both 
the trainees* understanding and the teaching ability of the 
instructor. 
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RESCXIFCB MATERIAL 

Publicaticais: 



Baker. TRAFFIC A3CIDEMT INVESTIGMDR'S mmi FOR POLICE. 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University. 

Collins and Morris. HIOMRY OCOilSICN ANALYSIS. Thcaas Pub- 
lisliers . 

InternaticMial Associatlcai of Chiefs of Police. 
mE PCCTDWr SCENE. Training Key 22. 
EMERGEICY TRAFFIC CONTROL. Training Key 114. 
HIT AH3 RIN INVESTIGATION. Training Key 7. 
SKIP m RK EVnSNCE. Training Key 47. 
DETERMINING SPEED FROM SKID MARK. Training Key 69. 

Michigan law Enforoenent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
- OJIDELENES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Bock BibUography. 



Film Catcilogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. lAW mPOBCEmn TRAINING MATERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. Fmi CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Departnent of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FILM CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State ttiiversity, ihiversity of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, The University of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823 • 



Video-Tape Racordings: 

Midiigan Lsm Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSIRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BftSIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to i^3pendix C. 

Midiigan Law EnfiDrceroent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Scund-On-Slide System: 



Michigan Law Enforcenent Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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I. TirLE: Traffic Direction and ContrDl - 2 Hours 
II. cajBCnVES: When the trainee conpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 
A- E>qjlain routine intersection and emergency traffic control procedures. 

B. Denonstrate standard hand signals and gestures used in directing 
traffic and the reason for each. 

C. E3q>lain the proper methods of entering and positioning oneself 
at an intersection. 

D. Explain the professional image projected by an officer vgho enploys 
the proper traffic direction techniqtes. 

E. Identify useful aids that can be employed in traffic direction, 
especiadly during hours of darkness. 

III. SUOaSEH) TEACHING ACTIVITIES 

A. ihe prijne intent of this topic is to introduce the trainee to 
the basic signals and gestures used by pdioe of fioers in direct- 
ing vehicular and pedestrian traffic, proper positioning at the 
intersection, and aids that can be vised for nore effective traf- 
fic direction. 



B. The SUGdSIED OUTLINE OF VKW POINTS \*iich follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of tiie 
instructor. They include only itdjiiirun instructional require- 
ments, vAich in all instances should be nagnified and e35>anded 
up(xi by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listed above 

be net. A major deviation frcm the outline and/or objec- 
tives nwst be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless diplication and redundancy of subject matter tau^t 
iri another unit. 

C. Itefer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual i^apendix for a sanple lesson outline which liesy aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reocraiended that numerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students* grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. (BJBCnvES are statements of the desired outcome of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in svich a manner as to assure the maxiiium value to the 
students* learning esqperienoe by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broaKtening understanding, and increasing retention. 

F . A practical demonstration should include the prooedures and iitple- 
ments oamtmly used in traffic direction and control. Before the 
tro-Jiee attatpts to practice these skills, he should first be 
instructed and shown how to perform these tasks. 



SUQGESTH) OUTiJNE OF MfiJH POINTS 

A. Discuss the purposes of point ocantxol. 

1. Regulate vehicular and pedestrain flow. 

2. Relieve and prevent traffic tie-ips. 

3. Provide a rapid and efficient novenEnt of traffic. 

B. Discuss the responsibilities of traffic directicMi and ocffitrol. 

1. Regulate the flow of traffic. 

2. CJontrol and assist turning vehicles. 

3. Coordinate with adjacent intersections. 

4. Protect pedestrians. 

5. Assist information seekers. 

6. Assist energency vehicles. 

C. Discuss general rules for traffic direction and oontrol. 

1. Ponrailate a plan. 

2. Select the best position. 

3. Use uniform signals and gestures. 

4. Keep stragglers moving. 

5. Watch for ^ill-badcs and correct. 

6. Be firm but cheer&il - be in oonmand. 

D. Discuss routine intersection and energency control procedures. 

1. RDUtine. 

a. Defective traffic signals. 

b. Inadequate engineering. 

c. Special events. 

(1) Parades. 

(2) ^rting eve*nts. 

2. Qiergency. 

a. Accidents. 

b. Fires. 
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c. Civil disorders. 



d. Roadblocks. 



E. Discuss proper nethods of entxy and positions. 

1. Safety to you and others. 

2. Must be suited to the location and traffic patterns. 

a. Full vieinr of locaticn and approaches. 

b. Visible to motorists and pedestrians. 

c. All for control. 

3. Center position may be h£usardk>us. 

4. Use comer positicn for heavy pedestrian or turning noveraents. 

F. Demonstrate the fundamentals of point control. 

1. Uhiform signcLLs. 

a. Clear. 

b. Precise. 

2. Hand signals. 

a. Stop. 

b. Go. 

c. Turns. 

3. Viiistle. 

a. Stop. 

(1) One long blast. 

b. Go. 

(1) short blasts. 

c. Attention getter. 



(1) Ohree short blasts. 



(2) Use sparingly. 



4. 



Baton. 



5. 



Flashli^t. 



6. 



Flares. 
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7. Your body position and its neaning. 

a. Back and front view - stop. 

b. Side view - go. 

8. Allocation of traffic flaa. 

a. According to volute of traffic. 

b. E^iase (length of time) . 
(1) 15 to 40 seomds. 

c. Cycle. 

(1) 50 to 80 seconds. 

9. Turning movements. 

a. Permit. 

b. Prohibit. 

c. Conditions. 

(1) Not cause congestion. 

(2) Not cause confusion. 

(3) Safety. 

d. When required. 
10. Professional image. 

G. Discuss the ijiportanoe of utilizing proper eguiprBnt. 

1. Police vehicle. 

2. Barriccdes. 

3. Uiiform. 

4. Safety vests and covers. 

5. %)ecial raincoats. 

6. White gloves and liat. 

7. Baton or red flashli^t. 

8. Flares. 

H. TtiB trainees should be provided an opportunity to deitonstrate 
their knowledge and ability throuc^ practical exercise. 
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I. Sumnaxy. 

!• The summary will be a review of the nost inportant points 
presented, including the Training Objectives. All questions 
should be an^^dered. A short quiz should serve as an eval- 
uation of both the trainees * understanding and the teaching 
ability of the instructor. 
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RESOURCE MATERIAL AND HftNDOOTS 

Handouts: 

International Association of Chiefs of Itolice, IMTERSBCTIONAL 
TRAFFIC CONTROL, Training Key #30. 

Ttaffic Institute, Northern Uhiversity, DIRECTING VEHICI£ MDVE^ENTS, 
#4027. 

Ttaffic Institute, Northern University, SIGWUS AND GESTURES FOR 
DIREXTTING TRAFFIC , #4028. 



Publications: 



Weston, Paul B. -mE POLICE TRAFFIC OOMTHOL FUNCTION. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Ihonas, 1970. 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Cbuncil. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIEE2JNES BASIC miNING MANUAL. Book Bibliography. 



Film CatcQogs: 

mtemational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE FIIM 
CA3M£)G. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Ilaryland. 

Glenn B. Ca r pe n ter. lAW ENEXJRCEMENT TRAINING MATERIAIS DIRECTORY. 
Glamdale, fferyland. C&pitol Press, 1969. 

Department of state R>lice. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State Fblice, 1971 

Michigan State Uhiversity, University of Michigan. Ea30CATiaJAL FII/1S. 
Audio-Visual Education Center, The University of Michigan, 416 Ftourth 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional Media Center, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 48823. 



Video-Tape Reoordings: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council: INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

International Association of Oiiefs of Police. SIGNAIfi AND GESTURES 
IN TRAFFIC DIRBCnCN. 

mtemational Association of Chiefs of Police. DIRECTING TRAFFIC, vol. 
1 #8, Sic^t/Sound Program. 

United states Amy, POINT CONTROL CF TRAETTC. T.F. 19-2137. 



Federal Bureau of Investigation. SIGNAIfi AND GESTORES. 
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INSTBOCTDR GUIDELINES 
I. Tm£: Techniques and Methods of Traffic Law Enforcement - 2 Hours 
II. OBJECTIVES: When the trainee oonrpletes this lesser^, he will be able to: 

A. Identify patrol ted-niques and patterns both fron the stand- 
point of accident prevention and violator apprehension. 

B. Explain the selective enfaroement oonoept as well as selective 
enforoement prooedures. 

C. E^lain the inportanoe of traffic reoords as they relate to an 
effective selective enfaroement program. 

D. Describe the critical nature of officer-violator contact in 
terms of the professional image projected by the officer, includ- 
ing the basic psychology of polioe-violator contact. 

E. Explain various levels of traffic enforcement action. 

F. IdenU^ the popular speed timing devices now enplqyed by various 
l^^^rcement agencies, and explain their basic operating prin- 

III. SUCXaSSIED TEflCHING A L ' i ' lVlTlE S 

A. The prime intent of this topic is to provi(te the trainee with 
an «iderstanding of selective enforcement and discuss procedures 
that officers should use oonoeming proper patrol techniques de- 
signed to make the laxt efficient use of patrol time relating to 
traffic law enforoemsnt. ihe trainee must be aware of the iJpor- 
tanoe of good officer-violator ocntact and the nechanics of tio- 
OBSsing traffic arrests. Instruction will also ir^zlude a fami- 
liarization with oomnon speed timing devices. 

B. The SUQdSIED OUELINE OF POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity ^f the 
instructor. They include only minimum instructional require- 

all instances should be rragnified and expanded 
tpon ^ the instructor. However, the OKIBCTIVES Ustedabove 
be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or obiec- 
tives nust be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless d^jlication and redundancy of subject matter tauqht 
m another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
^ual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

°' ^^^if^strongly reoohrended that numerous qiesUons be asked through- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation 
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E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outoone of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instruc±icned aids s\xh as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the niaxinun valiE to the 
students' learning experience by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 



( 
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IV. SUGCISEED OUTLINE OF MUN POINTS 

A. Purpose of traffic law enforoenent. 

1. Proinoting voluntary oonplianoe. 

2. Deterring potentiad violators, 

3. Action against non-conf arndsts . 

B. Objectives of traffic la^ enforoenent, 

1. Action taken for the violation. 

2. Change violator's future beliavior. 

3. Deterrent effect on passing motorists . 

C. Selective onforoenent program factors, 

1. Miat. 

2. Where. 

3. When. 

4. Traffic reoords as they relate to selective enforcement. 

a. CGnplaints. 

b. Accidents. 

c. Other additions. 

d. Citations. 

D. Patrol techniques. 

1. Conspicuous - open. 

2. Visible - off street observation. 

3. Co n oealed - hidden. 

E. Patrol patterns. 

1. Area. 

2. Line. 

3. Sjpot. 

4. Oonbination. 



TEXMHQUES AND METHODS OF TRAFFIC LAW EKPOIOJffNr 
F. Elements of txaffic enforoeartEnt efforts* 

1. Observation. 

2. Evaluaticxi. 

3. Decision. 

4. Stewing the violator. 

a. Location. 

b. Proper parking. 

c. Check hot sheets. 

d. Reoord the stop. 

5. Your manner and ^jpearanoe. 

6. Approaching the violator. 

a. Bnotions. 

b. On guard. 

c. Professional attitude. 

d. Film and oourteovis. 

7. Greetings. 

8. Statement of violation. 

a. Ac±ion to be taken. 

b. Reasons of the violator.. 

9. Proper identification and necessary information. 

10. Traffic stop as a check, 
a. Vlarrants. 

Wanted s\4)ject(s). 

c. Stolen property. 

d. Additional violatiois. 

e. Suspicious person (s) . 

11. Issuing citations. 

a. Ratum all identification. 
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12. E>5)lain to violator v*iat to do with citations. 

13. Answer any questions. 

14. Assist violator in returning to the traffic flov^. 

G. Levels of traffic enforoenent action. 

1. Physiccd arrest. 

2. Citation. 

3. Written warning. 

4. \ferbal warning. 

H. Uiiformity of enforcement. 

1. Departmental policy. 

2. Tolerance. 

3. Human relations. 

I. The citation. 

1. Accurate information. 

2. Neatness. 

3. Print everything except signature. 

4. A measure of the officer's work otrtput. 

J. Reasons for th^ violator's appearance in court. 

1. Poor professional demeanor by officer. 

2. Failed to vmderstand violation. 

3. Too meuiy citations. ' 

4. Beat the system. 

K. Popular speed timing devices. 

1. Speedcneter. 

2. Radar. 

3. Vascar. 
L. Sumnary. 

1. Ihe summary will be a review of the most iitportant points 
presented, including the Training Objectives. All questions 
should be answered. A short quiz will serve as an evaluation 
of both the trainees' understanding and the teaching abiUty 
of die instructor. 
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RESOURCE MA3ERIAL 

Publications: 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 

TRAFFIC ENPORCEMENT. Training Key 96. 

THE TRAFFIC VEOLAIDR. Training Key 2. 

TRAFFIC ENGINEERING AND THE POLICE. Training Key 63. 

Michigan Law aiforoement Officers Training Cbuncil. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIEELINES BASIC TRAINItJC MVNUAL. Book Bibliogr^y. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. USft ENPOHCEMQJT TRAINING JftTERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glanndale, Maryland. C^itol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State Uiiversity, University of Michigan. EDUCATIONAL 
Fn/G. Audio-Visual Education Center, The Uhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-Tape Heoordings: 

Michigan Law Enforoanent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law EnforoaiEnt Officers Training Council. „ 
(Ccxisult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



SoundKii-Slide System; 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTlllCiOR GUIDELINES 
I. TIT[£: Human Relations - 8 Hours 

II. OBJECTIVES: When the trainee oxtpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Define hiaman relaticans, 

B. E:?)lain the process of socialization, 

C. State exanples of, and reasons for, differences in the perception 
of the police by various ethnic grovps, 

D. E)q5lain social trends in the Uhited States, enphasizing the 
results of uriDanizaticn, 

E. Cite exaitples of bdiavior by police officers which are resented 
by the public, inclxxiing the use of trigger words. 

F. Describe the detrimental effects of bias and prejtdice i:pon an 
individual's thinking and actxons. 

G. Esqplain nethods of maintaining favorable hunan relations* 
III. SUOCSSIED TEfCHDUG ACTIVITIES 

A. Bie prime intent of this topic is to provide the trcdnee with an 
^lnderstanding of the basic principles of htroan behavior, means 
of modifying bdiavior, and the psychology of police-conramity 
relations. The status and problems of minority grocps in society 
will £dso be discussed. 

B. Ohe SUOasiED OUTLINE OF MftIN POINTS \*iich follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only miniitum instructional require- 
ments, which in cdl instances should be magnified and expanded 
Hai by tlie instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listed above 

be met. A major deviation fron the outline and/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless duplication and redundancy of subject matter tau^t 
in another \niit. 



C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Maniaal i^^jendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentaticxi. 

D. It is strongly reconinended that numerous (juestions be asked throu^ 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
concepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. aajBCri\ES are statements of the desired outcome of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the CBJBCTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in sudi a manner as to assure the maximum value to the 
students ' learning e^rience by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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F. Uie use of role playing is encouraged in tMs unit. Roles should 
be assigned so as to contrast the trainees* diaracter. 
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SUQdSTED OUTLINE OF >ftIN POINIS 

A. Human relations defined: 

1. Human rp' »tions is the inclusive term to indicate the inter- 
action i^tween the polioe department and the ccniiunity. 

2. Human relations is not a procedure or a set of rules but 
e:qjressions of the heart and minds between individuals. 

3. Human relations involves the understanding of human beings- 
the reasons behind human actions and how hvman behavior 
affects others. 

4. Human relations has existed since the beginning of tims v*en 
man first realized that living involved human interaction. 

B. Hie need for human relations in law enforoerEnt. 

1. Effective law enforoenent in a demcxaracy is based imon coop- 
eration of citizenry. 

2. Contenporary challenges presented by civil ri^ts movement 
with aocaipanying civil disobedience has highlighted the inpor- 
tanoe of hunan relations. 

3. Sincere hunan relations may prevent civil disorders. 

C. Prooess of socieilization. 

1. Development cf attitudes. 

a. Attitudes are learned and not inherited. 

b. Effects of early ^vironment on attitudes. 

c. Attitudes influence behavior. 

2. Psydiological iirportanoe and influence of group ireribership 
vpon attitudes. 

3. Attitudes toward polioe. 

a. Family peroepticn of police affects perception of children. 

b. Polioe traditionally are perceived differently by different 
socio-econonic groups. 

(1) Ejqjlain how each socio-econcmic groip perceives the 
police ccnnunity. 

c. Results of various attitiidinal surveys of the public's 
perception of the police. 

D. Human relations with minority grtxps. 

1. PoUoe are perceived negatively by majority of minority groups. 
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a, A result of earlier repression, 

b. Result of current socio-eoonDnic status of minority grotps- 
peroeption of police as representatives of an unfair system, 

2. Current socio-eoononic trends of minority grotps, 

a. Urbanization of these groips. 

(1) Migration fran rural areas. 

(2) Cultxaral and familial disorientation, 

(3) Lack of personal acquaintance with police in urban 
areas. 

b. Conditions of low socio-econcroic status. 

(1) Difference in valxie systens. 

(2) socio-ecc»Kanic conditions are sonEtimes obstacles 
to social iitprovenent. 

3. Minority groip crime. 

a. Hic^ier rate among minority groips. 

b. Reasons for hi^ier rates. 

(1) Disorganizing iitpact of low socio-econanic status. 

(2) Rapid social change. 

(3) Historically^ hi^ crime rates have been experienced 
by minority groips. 

4. Review civil ri^ts legislation. 
E. Prejudice. 

1. Definition: pre-judgement^ stereot^ing. 

2. CaimDn types. 

a. Religion. 

b. Race. 

c. Nationality. 

3. Reasons. 

a. Egotistic satisfaction. 

b. Convenient groiping. 

c. Provides scapegoats. 
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4 . Results . 

a. Distorts point of view, closes the mind to facts. 

b. Denies victinis of prejudice a fundamental right: Itie 
right to be judged according to individual nerit. 

5. Developnent of tolerance. 

F. Establishing positive relations. 

1. Need for every poHoe officer to make an extra effort. 

2. Prbgranred oonininity relations. 

a. Rumor control efforts. 

b. School liaison prograriB. 

c. Nei^iborhood programs. 

d. Recreation programs. 

e. Citizen crime report programs. 

f. Press relations. 

G. Police behavior which is detrimental to human relations. 

1. Police brutality. 

a. Physical. 

b. Verbal. 

2. Abuse of authority. 

3. Excessive but misguided zeal. 

4. Official law breaking. 

H. Sumnary. 

1. The sutroary will be a review of the inportant points presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees' understanding and the teaching ability of the in- 
structor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines 
Training Manual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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RESOURCE t«VIERIAL 
Publications: 

Brandstatter and Radelet. POLICE AND OCMMWriY RElATiaJS: A 
SOURCE BOOK, Glenooe Publishers, 

Intematicml Association of Chiefs of Polioe. POLICE AND THE 
CHANGING OQ^f«I^Y. 

IxDhman, J. HUMAN RELATION AND THE POLICE* (Refer to Bibliogra^^) • 

Michigan Law Enforoenent Officers Training Cdtmcil. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MttJUAL* Book Bibliography. 



Film Catcilogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW ENPORCHCWr TRAINING MATERIAI£ DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. C^itol Press, 1969. 

D^)artmBrt of State Polioe. FUM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State Polioe, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Polioe, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATALCX5. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State Uiiversity, University of Michigan. EIXKATICNAL 
FII/B. Audio-Visual Education Center, OSie University of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-Ts^ Recordings: 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
(MIEELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to il^pendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Slide System: 



Midugan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council . 
(Con.-^ult school coordinator for latest listings) . 
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INSTKUCIUR GUIEEUNES 
I. TITLE: Polioe Courtesy and Ethics - 4 Hours 
II. cejECTIVES: When the trainee ocxtpletes this lesson, he will be able to 

A. E)^lain the Law Enforoeitent Code of Ethics, and the public 
trust placed in polioe officers. 

B. E3q>lain the fact that officers build or adversely affect the 
public attitude toward their department and general law enforce- 
ment by their every actic»i. 

C. Identify unfavorable public stereotypes of the police. 

D. Explain the inportanoe of naintaining ocnposure in the most 
adverse situations. 

E. Describe the wearing of th*^ uniform and the inportanoe of a 
gcxx3 appearance. 

F. Describe the inportanoe of courtesy on a traffic stop. 

G. E:5)lain ocnttonly encountered situations which present ethical 
questions, such as, gratuities, drinking, females, petty larceny, 
and the c^apropriate reactions to these situations. 

Ill . SUQCTSTED TEACHING ACT IVITIE S 

A. Ihe prijiB intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with 
an understanding of the ethical standards expected of law en- 
forcement officers, as well as public expectations regarding 
coxirteous and polite brfiavior. Stress should be given to the 
fact that higher standards are e^^jected of polioe of fioers 
than those that apply to an average citizen. 

B. rtiB SUQGESEED OUTLINE OF M?UN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, iiragination and creativity of the 
instructor. Hiey include only minimum instructional require- 
ments, vMch in all instances should be magnified and e3q)andBd 
upon by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listed above 
MUST be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or objec- 
tives most be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless diplicatian and reduncJancy of subject natter taught 

in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline vMch my aid you in 
developing a personalized lessoi presentation. 

D. It is strongly reconmended that numerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
conc^Dts and generate class discussion and participation. 
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E. ORDECTIVES are statements of the desired caitcxxne of the instruc- 
ticaial unit. All instructioncil aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTTVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a itanner as to assure the maximLim value to the 
students" learning experience by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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IV. SUGdSTED OUTLINE OF VSfJH POIUrS 

A. Discuss the LaM Enforoenent Ctode of Ethics. 

1. Tlie officer must realize his design is to produce socictl 
order. 

2 . Hie position of police service in this rqniblic must be 
realized by the officer, and that by its nature, it is 
difficult. 

3. The officer must adjust to the inevitable conflicts which 
arise. 

4. Ihe officer should fonnulate a personal code of ethics 
and follow a professional code of ethics. 

5. Hie officer must have a realization of the irrpetus in the 
lives of men. 

6. The officer must face \jp to the challenges honestly and 
sincerely to become a better adjusted human being. 

7. By being better adjusted in the basic vork of the police, 
ha will be in the position of taking advantage of his oppor- 
tunity to ctffard the leadership necessary to develop more 
hazmonious relationships between various segments of the 
OGnnunity. 

B. The police officers • actions are a reflection on the d^artnent. 

1. Answering Ccdls. 

2. Taking ccnplaints. 

3. Tel^shone calls. 

a. Most conncn form of discourtesy. 

4. Your private life. 

C. lAifavorable public stereotypes of the police. 

1. There has been a long tradition in the policing of the world 
to show the police, throuc^ literature, as being inconpetent. 

2. In mudi of the literature the police are characterized as 
bunbling fools v*io need the assistance of a Sherlock HolJtBs 
or Midcey S^llane type to investigate and solve cranes. 

3. Ihe idea of amateurs coming to the rescue of police inade- 
quacy is a stereotyped form still with us and an image 
v*iich will die hard. 
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4. Bie image is being jilted in modem day detective stories 
by showing the polios to be effective and efficient. It 
appears that the only reason a private detective Mickey 
Spillane type has beoome involved is because of the sensi- 
tJLVity of the case vdth the client, who f or soie obvious 
and plausible reason does not want the poUce involved. 

5. This traditional and stereotyped ^lew is wix^ 

the image is still, unfortunately, being psydioloqicallv 
reinforced through sane forms of the ocrinunications nedia. 

^' officer is corrupted, the ijnage is reflected 

Ijon the whole police department and the police profession, 
-nie stereotyping iiaagn canes to the forefrort. 

7. Sane unfavorable stereotypes of police practices. 

a. Corrtptiai. 

(1) Denver. 

(2) Chicago. 

(3) Detroit. 

(4) Local incidents. 

b. Partiality. 

c. Discrimination. 

d. Police brutality. 

e. Lade of discipline and axitrol. 

f . Covering vap mistakes. 

D. Maintain carposure in all situations. 

1. Hie characteristics of a good officer. 

a. Ccnfidenoe. 

b. Self-sacrifice. 

c. Paternalism. 

d. Fairness. 

e. Initiative and decisicn. 

f. Dignity. 

g. Courtesy. 

h. Moral ascendency. 
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E. IiT|XDrtanoe of a gcxxi ^jpearanoe. 

1. Uniform. 

2. Personal habits. 

3, Patrol car. 

4, Statical, 

a. Genercdly. 

b. !teport roan. 

F. Contacts with citizens, including trctffic stops. 

1. /^jpearanoe. 

2. Attitude. 

a. Facial egression. 

b. Tone of voice. 

c. Gestures. 

d. Cheerful approach. 

3. Be positive in mind and manner. 

4. Sarcasm. 

5. Rude. 

6. Profane. 

7. Be professional. 

G. ^cific problems and appropriate reactions of ocnraDnly encoun- 
tered situations. 

1. Gratuities. 

a. Definition: Sonething of value, intended to benefit 
the giver more than the receiver. 

2. Alcoholic beverages. 

3. Sexual promiscuity. 

4. Larceny. 

H. MDtives behind offerings. 

1. Avoiding punishment - present and future. 

2. Personal gain to the officer. 
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3. Extortion. 

4. Bladorail. 

5. Public scandal. 
I. SurriTBry. 

1. Ihe sunfinary will be a review of the inportant points presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
ansv^^red. A quiz vail serve as an evaluation of toth the 
trainees' understanding and the teaching ability of the instruc- 
tor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Training 
Manual^ Examinaticxi Section, for testing procedures. 
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RESOURCE AND HANDOUT MMERIAL 

Handouts: 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. Training Key 
#15, PHDEESSICNAL POLICE EIHICS. LeM Enforcement Code of 
Ethics. 

Publications: 

IXdycha, George J. PSYCHQLOGSf FOR ENPORCEMENT OFFICERS, 
^ringfield, Illinois: Thomas, 1960. 

Holoatbe, Richard L. POLICE AND THE PUBLIC. St)ringfield, Illi- 
nois: Thcnias. 1954. 

Jamietes, John J. THE IMPACT OP UNBIHECM- PRACTICES UPON LAW 
£I]FORCEMENT. 1966. 

Michigan Law Enforoanent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OIIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Book Bibliography. 

Snith, Ralph Lee. THE TAFNISHED BADGE. Nfew York: Crowell, 1965. 

Task Force Report: THE POLICE (Ciiapter 7) (U.S. Govemnent) . 

Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW El^FOHCE^ffN^ TRAINING MAIERIALS DIRBC- 
TOEY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Departnent of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan 
Public Affairs Division, Departraent of State Police, 1971. 

Intemationcil Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
Fim CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Itoad, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Midiigan State University, University of Michigan 1 EDUCATIONAL 
FIIM5. Audio-Visual Education Center, Hie Uhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Midiigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823. 

Video-Tape Recordings: 

Mi diig an Law Enforoanent Officers Training Council . INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to ;^3pendix C. 



Michigan Law Enforoanent Officers Training Council 
(Consult sdiool coordinator for latest listings) . 



POLICE OOUPTESY AND ETHICS 



Sound-Qn-Slide System: 



Michigan LeM Enfaroement Offic3ers Trsdning Comcil. 
(Consult school ooordiiiatx>r for latest listings) . 
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I. TITI£: Hnndling Abnomal Persons - 2 Hours. 
II. OBJECTIVES: When the trainee oonpletes this lessai, he will be able to 

A. Identify cormon abnooral behavior patterns. 

B. State the police responsibiUty relative to the handling of 
mentally ill persons. 

C. Explain the proper poUce action for routine and ertBrgency 
mental cases and the legal basis for such action. 

D. Describe appropriate psychological tediniques for dealing with 
alixxjrmal persons. 

E. Differentiate between characteristics aormon to epilepsy and 
those typical of other physiological and psychological disorders. 

III. SUGGESTED lEflCHING ACTIVITIES 

A. The prime intent of this topic is to provide the trainee with 
the ability to recognize and deal effectively with behavior 
associated with mental illness. Elriiiasis is made on law en- 
foroement's responsibilities for the handling and processing 
of abnormal persons with proper care. 

B. The SUGdSIED OOTLINE OF JMN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only minimum instructional require- 
ments, which in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
x^xxi by the instructor. However, the CBJECnVES listed above 
MOST be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or objec- 
tives itust be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless dtplication and redundancy of subject matter taught 

in another vmit. 



C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. IiiStructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual J^ipendix for a sanple lesson outline which may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reooranended that nunerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students ' grasp of the 
oonoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statanents of the desired outcone of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maxijnum value to the 
students' learning experience by heightening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retentiai. 



SUGOESTED (X7ILINE OF VMN POINTS 

A. Synptcms of mental illness. 

1. Behavior changes. 

a. Peciiliar "ips" and "downs". 

2. Loss of itEOTory. 

3. Reactions to false beliefs. 

a. Paranoia. 

b. Delusions. 

c. Grandiose ideas. 

d. Hallix:inations. 

B. Police officer's responsibilities. 

1. Protect the following: 

a. Himself. 

b. Other officers who are unaware. 

c. Relatives. 

d. Innocent bystanders. 

e. Property. 

2. Refer the person tc a itedical authority. 

C. Ehployment of proper police ciction. 

1. Casual and calm approach. 

2. Review and examine the situation. 

a. Hazards. 

b. Esca^ routes. 

c. Surrounding features. 

3. Talk with victim. 

4. Assure sufficient assistance to handle situation. 

5. E3q)lain your moves and reasons. 

D. legal steps in detaining abnormal persons. 
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1. Grounds for: 

a. Threat to others. 

b. Threat to thentselves. 

c. Threat to public safety. 

d. Voluntary cKJmission. 

e. Court ooranitinent. 

2. Plan your steps. 

a. Can a detainer be obtained? 

b. Do laifi^ of arrest ^ply? 

(1) Felony. 

(2) Misdaneanor. 

c. Are relatives available? 

E. Apprqpriate psychological techniques. 

1. Take your tine. 

2. Avoid excitenent. 

3. Choose terminology carefully. 

4. Avoid threats and argumentative attadcs. 

5. Establish rapport. 

6. Use firm direct orders when applicable. 

7. Be pr^>ared for the une3?)ected. 

^- ^f^J^^*^ between behavior oamon to epilepsy and psychological 

1. It)il^tic. 

a. Convulsion of varying degrees. 

b. Possessicn of medication. 

c. Ccmatose. 

d. ftedic-'Alert tag (wrist or neck) . 

e. Not hostile. 



HANDLING ABNOIVAL PERSONS 



2. Psydiological disorxaers. 

a. Varying degrees of disorder. 

(1) Neurosis. 

(2) Psychotic. 

b. Convulsion and conBtx)se are xx)t characteristic. 

c. Presence of a osychopathic personality. 
G. Sumnaxy. 

1. The suitinary vdll be a review of the uqportant points presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All qusstions should be 
answered. A quiz vdll serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees' understanding and the teaching ability of the instruc- 
tor. Hafer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Training 
Manual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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Publications: 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 

MENTAL ILUJESS. Training Key 32. 

SEVERE MEtTEAL ILEUESSES. Training Key 59. 

Matthews, Robert A., M.D. and Loyd W. Itowland, Ph.D. HOW TO 
RBOOOJIZE AND HANDI£ ABNORMAL PEOPLE. The NaUonal Association 
for ffental Health, Inc., 10 Colun±us Circle, New York, New York, 
1960, 72 pp. 

Michigan Law Enforoesnent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
gJ TDRT . TN ES BASIC TRAINING MVNtRL. Book Bibliography. 



Fi?m Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW EJiroHCEMEaW TRAINING MV3ERIALS DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. Fim CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Division, Department of State Police, 1971. 

IntemaUonal Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATAIX5G. Eleven Blrstfield itoad, Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State lliiversity. University of I^ichigan. EDUCATICNAL 
Fn/e. Audio-Visual Education Center, The university of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Media Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-T^ ReoorxiLngs: 

Michigan Law ESrforoenient Officers Trcdning Council. INSTRUCTOR 
C3UIEELINES BASIC miNING MANUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Law Enforcement Officers Trcdning Council. 
(Consult school ooordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Slide System: 

Michigan law Enforcement Officers Training Council. 
(Coisult school ooordinator for latest listings) . 



INSTKULIDR OJIEELINES 
I. TITI£; State and Regional Social Servioes - 2 Hours 
II. OBJECTIVES: When the trainee ooitpletes this lessen, he will be able to: 

A. Explain the limitations of the police in har^dling special social 
problems. 

B. Identify the functions of the various social agencies ocxtiicnly 
encountered in a oatinanity. 

C. Ejqjlain the inportanoe of proper referral from the aspect of 
prevention of niore serious problems. 

D. Cite exanples of ooranfon social problems enoountered, and the proper 
referral of ttese probleras. 

III. SIX3GESEED TEflCHIlJG ACriVITIES 

A. Hie intent of this instruction is to provi<te the trainee an aware- 
ness of the available social agencies in a ooranunity. i^rtipriate 
utilization of these agencies throu^ referral should also be 
explained. 

B. Hhe. SUQGESTED OUTLINE OF MfJN POINTS vdiich follows is not intended 
to r^laoe the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They include only miniman instnactional require- 
nents, v*iich in all instances should be itagnified and expanded 
ipon by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listed above 
MLBT be met. A itajor deviation from the otrtline and/or objec- 
tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless duplication and redundancy of subject matter taxi^t 

in another unit. 



C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manued Appendix for a sanple lesson outline vAiich aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentatiai. 

D. It is strongly reooranaided that numerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtcon feedback on the students' grasp of the 
oono^ts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statements of the desired outcome of the instruc- 
tioned unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVES of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maximun value to the 
student-s' learning eaqperience by hei^tening interest and attentiai, 
broadening understanding, nd increasing retention. 



SUGGESTED (X7ELINE OF MPlDH POIKTS 

A. Discussion of limitations of an officer in dealing with social 
problenis. 

1. Tine limitations. 

2. Prinary functicMi is law enforoeannsnt. 

B. Discussion of agencies vMch may be helpful to the police officer. 

1. Departnent of Mental Health. 

a. Functions: 

(1) Aftercare (state hospitals, retardation, epilepsy 
or mentally ill) . 

(2) Diagnosis and treatment of children and adults. 

(3) Out-patient and in-patient facilities; ciiild guidance. 

(4) Alcoholism and narcotic addiction treatnent. 

b. Exanples. 

(1) I n dec en t e9fx>sure. 

(2) Suicide attenpts. 

2. Scdvation ami/, 
a. Function. 

(1) Aid to homeless, transient men, wonen and families 
by providing food, clothing and shelter. 

(2) Rehabilitation of alcoholics. 

(3) Aid to unwed mothers. 

3. Red Cross. 

a. Aid for service men. 

b. Transportation services. 

4. Michigan Children's Aid Society. 

a. function, unwed mothers - adoption and foster care. 

(1) Girl rejects her horoe or is rejected by her parents 
for being pregnant. 

5. State Department of Social Services. 

a. Function, financial and categorical assistance. 
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(1) Aid to Dependent Children, Old Age Assistance, Aid to 
the Blind, and Aid to the Disabled. 

(2) Child welfare services. 

(a) Afte r ca r e, child neglect, d^ care, foster care, 
and si?)ervision of neglects referred by court. 

6. Family coimseling. 

a. Function, counseling for marital, adolescent and family 
problems. 

7. Alcoholics Anonymous. 

a. Counseling cdcoholics. Msntership requires a sincere 
desire to stop drinking, 

8. Monicipal agencies. 

a. D^>art3nent of Hecdth. 

b. D^>artaent of Public Welfare. 

(1) Receives application for public assistance. 

c. Housing authority. 

CD Lew-rent public housing. 

C. Discuss tlie inportanoe of proper referral from a preventicMi stand- 
point. 

D. Exanples of socicil problems encountered by police officers. 

E. Sunnary. 

1. The suranary will be a review of the inportant points presented, 
including the Training Cfcjectives. All questicxis should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaliaation of both the 
trainees' understanding and the teaching ability of the in- 
structor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Qui<telines 
Training Manual, Examination Section, for testing procedures. 
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RESOURCE MATERIAL 
Publications : 

Michigan Lsm Enforcsanent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Bock Bibliogra^diy. 



Film Catcdogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. JJW EUFXJHCEJlENr TRAINING MATERIALS DIRBC- 
TORy. Glenndale, Maryland. C^itol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Po^ioe. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Divisicai, DepartitEnt of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CA33\LOG. Eleven Firstfield Itoad, Gaithersburg, Iferyland. 

Michigan State Uiiversity, University of Michigan. EDUCATICNAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, Ite Uhiversity of I4ichigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructicxial 
Media Center, Michigan State Uhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 



Videotape Recordings: 

M ichig an Law Enforoeneit Offioers Training Council. INSTR U CTOR 
GUHELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Itefer to i^jpendix C. 

Midiigan Law Enforoenent Offioers Training CCwndl. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Sound-On-Slide System: 



Michigan Law Ehforcenent Offioers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . • 
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( I- TITLE; Jurisdiction of Federal Lsm Enforoenent Agencies - 2 Hours 

II. OBJECTIVES: Vheri the trainee conpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. Identify the various federal la&z enfosroament agencies. 

B. Cite oatinai federal law violations and the fecteral law enforx^otent 
agency responsible for their investigation. 

C. E35)lain the necessity for cooperation artong local and federal 
law enforoenent agencies. 

III. SUGGESTED REACHING ACTIVITIES 

A. 'Ihe prime intent of this topic is to provi<te the trainee with 
information on federad law enforoenent agencies and their juris- 
diction, and the iitportanoe of good cooperation aitcrg the various 
law enforcement agencies. 

B. nie SUGGESTED OIJELINE OF MMN POINTS which follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. They inclvde only miniirun instructional roquire- 
ments^ v*iich in all instances should be magnified and expanded 
y^pcn by the instructor. HoMever, tne OBJECTIVES listed above 

be met. A itajor deviation from the outline anchor objec- 
/ tives must be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 

^ ' fruitless diplication and redundancy of svb ject matter taxi^t 

in another unit. 

C. Hefer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual Appendix for a sanple lesson outline whidi may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reconnended tnat nutErous questions be aske^ throxa^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
concepts and generate class disijcssion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are stateraents of the desired outooras of the instruc- 
tional unit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the GBJBCTIVES of the course^ and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maxiitun valxjB to the 
students' learning e^qjerienoe by hei^tening interest and attention, 
broadening undp^tanding, and increasing retentiai. 
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. SUOGESDED OUTLINE OP WiJU POINTS 
A. The Department of Justioe. 

1. Federcil Bureau of Investigation. 

a. Beginning and growth. 

b. Major law violations frequenUy investigated by the F.B.I. 

(1) Bank robbery. 

(2) Civil ri^ts violations. 

(3) V inEs on Indian and govemnent reservations. 

(4) DeserUon frcm the anted forces. 

(5) Interjial security. 

(6) Interstate transportaUcn of stolen vehicles. 

(7) Interstate radcetsering. 

(8) Kidn^ing. 

(9) Air piracy. 

(10) ttilS#ful flight to avoid prosecuUon. 
2. Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

a. History; established in the Departnent of justice in 1968. 

b. Responsibilities. 

(1) Describe control of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs on: 

(a) Local. 

(b) State. 

(c) National. 

(d) Foreign. 
B- Ihe Departatent of Treasury. 

1. Internal Revenue Service. 

a. History; established in 1862. 

b . Responsibilities . 

(1) Collection of taxes. 

(2) Enforoenent of tax law. 



JURia)ICTICN CF FEIERAL LAW ENEDRCEMENr AGENCIES 
(3) Social security system, 
c. Alcohol, tobacco and fireantB division. 
(1) Responsibilities. 

2. Bureau of Customs. 

a. History; established in 1927. 

b . Itesponsibilities . 

(1) Collect duties and taxes on iitports. 

(2) Control iitports and ejqxirts. 

(3) Conbat snuggling. 

3. Secret Service. 

a. History. 

b. Responsibilities. 

(1) Priinarily responsible for the protection of the 
president and vice president and their fandUes. 

(2) Oouncerfeiting of U.S. currency. 
C. Post Office Department. 

1. History; established 1775. 

2. Bureau of the Chief Postal Inspector (law enforcement) . 
a. Responsibilities. 

(1) Audits. 

(2) Investigates violation of postal laws. 

(3) Investigates loss and destruction of mail. 

(4) Mail frauds. 

(5) Apprehends postal offenders. 

D. The necessity of cooperation among law enforcenent agencies. 

1. Pooling of mai^xwer. 

2. Planning crime prevention efforts. 

3. Laboratory services. 

4. Records. 



5. Crindxvl intelligence efforts. 
E. Suninary. 

resolved: A q,^vul ^^^^ "^f^^ ^ 
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Publications: 



Federal Bureau of Investigation. OOQPEKmON. F.B.I. Brochure. 

Michigan Law Enfcroement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDEU2JEB BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Bock BibUography. 

Sn)erintendent of Documents. IWrHD STAOES GDVEENMENT ORGANIZATK»I 
MANUAL, ttiited States Government Printing Office. 



Film Catalogs: 

Carpenter, Glenn B. lAW ENPCXOMENT TRAINING MATEKIAIB DIREC- 
TORY. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. FIIM CATALOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affairs Divisicm, Department of State Police, 1971. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FUM CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road. Gaithersburg, Maryland. 

Michigan State University, University of Michigan. EDOCATICNAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, The university of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Stp^et, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48103, or Instructional 
Madia Center, Michigan state Lhiversity, East Lansing, Michigan, 
48823 • 



Video-Tape Iteaordings: 

Micdiigan Law Ehforoonent Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
CJJmELINES BASIC TRAINING MVNlMi. Refer to Appendix C. 

Midiigan Law EliforoenBnt Officers Training Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 

Scund-On-Slide System; 

Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Training Council. 
(Consult scdiool coordijiator for latest listings) . 
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INSTRUCTOR GUrnKTiTNKS 
I. TITLE: Midiigan Corrections, Parole and Probation Systero - 3 Hours 
II. (BJBCnVES: When the trainee oorpletes this lesson, he will be able to: 

A. State the functions perforned by Correctic3ns, Parole and Probation 
and how each relates to the other. 

B. Describe the corrections system. 

C, State the functions of the parole and probation officer. 

D, State several rules normally applicable to the parolee and 
probationer. 

£• E3q)lain the normal procedures to be followed by the officer v*ien 
a parole or probation violator is apprehended. 

III. SUGGESTED TEftCHING ACTIVITIES 

A. This section will acquaint the trainee with the Michigan Cor- 
rections, Parole and Probation System. Instruction will include 
discussion of the functions performed by each division and their 
relationships to each other. Describe the functions of the 
parole and probation officer, and the general niles applicable 
to the parolee and probationer, as well as the officer's role 
when violations occur. 

B. The SUQffiSTED OUTLINE OF MAIN POINIS v*iich follows is not intended 
to replace the initiative, imagination and creativity of the 
instructor. Ihey include only miniiiun instructional require- 
ments, which in edl instances should be magnified and e3f>anded 
ipon by the instructor. However, the OBJECTIVES listed above 
MUST be met. A major deviation from the outline and/or objec- 
tive rajst be cleared with the school coordinator first to avoid 
fruitless diplication and redundancy of subject matter tauc^t 

in another unit. 

C. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Basic Training 
Manual i^^pendix for a sanple lesson outline vMch may aid you in 
developing a personalized lesson presentation. 

D. It is strongly reoonitended that numerous questions be asked throu^- 
out the lesson to obtain feedback on the students' grasp of the 
conoepts and generate class discussion and participation. 

E. OBJECTIVES are statemants of the desired outcome of the instruc- 
tional imit. All instructional aids such as slides, charts, etc., 
should be selected to fit the OBJECTIVEB of the course, and be 
presented in such a manner as to assure the maximum^ valuB to the 
students* learning eaq^erience by heic^tening interest and attention, 
broadening understanding, and increasing retention. 
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IV. SUGdSTED OUTLINE OP MAIN POINTS 
^ A. Organization of the correctionsd system. 

1. Organization and functions of the Michigan Departnent of 
Corrections. 

2. District and circuit court responsibilities. 

B. Correctional institutions. 

1. Classification pzxxsedures and the resulting differences in 
inmate populations of the itajor institutions. 

2. Characteristics and descriptions of the mjor institutions. 

a. State Prison of Southern Michigan. 

b. Marquette Prison. 

c. Ionia Befonnatory. 

d. Michigan Training Uhit. 

e. Ihe Detroit House of Correction. 

f. Trustee Ikiits. 

( 

C. Institutional programs. 

1. T)fpes of programs. 

a. C|3portunities provided for education. 

b. Ct3portunities provided for enplojyitent. 

c. Recreational activities. 

d. Counseling and guidance efforts • 

e. Tjrustee assignments. 

2. Characteristics of the daily routine of institutional life. 

3. Nutber of participants in institutional prograne (percentages) . 

4. Purposes of the various programs, i*e., vrtiat the Departnent 
of Corrections hopes to acooiplish during the institutional 
stay of an inmate. 

D. R^iabilitative sucoess. 

1. Average length of institutional cxxifinement. 

2. Recidivism rates, enphasizing ^^t can reasonably be expected 
of any oorrectionad system* 
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3, RBoent trends in institutional treatment. 

a. liiberedized visiting policies. 

b. Work-release programs. 
£• Probation and parole. 

1. Oifferenoes between the two terms. 

2. Differenoes between state and local responsibilities. 

3. Function of the State Parole Board. 

a. Organization of the Board. 

b. laical conditions of eligibility for parole. 

4. Rules normally explicable to the probationer and parolee. 

a. Travel restrictions. 

b. Qiployment requirenents. 

c. Reporting requirenents. 

5. Probation and parole offioers. 

a. Responsibilities and problems. 

b. Nutibers and locations of these officers. 

c. Case loads. 

d. Amount of contact possible with assigned cases. 

F. Procedures to be follcMed if a parobation or parole violator 
is apprdriended. 

1. Notifications. 

2. Results of violations. 

3. Relevant court decisions. 
G« Sunnary. 

1. "Hie sunnary will be a review of the inportant points presented, 
including the Training Objectives. All questions should be 
resolved. A quiz will serve as an evaluation of both the 
trainees* untJerstanding and the teaching ability of the instruc- 
tor. Refer to the M.L.E.O.T.C. Instructor Guidelines Training 
Manucd, Examination Sectioi, for testing procedures. 
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RESOUICE fATERIAL 

Publicatiois: 

Midiigan Law Enforcement Officers Training Council. INSTRUCTOR 
GUIDELINES BASIC TRAINING MANUAL. Bock Bibliography. 



Film Catalogs; 

Carpenter, Glenn B. LAW ENPCHCEMENT TRAINING JMERIAIfi DIRBC- 
TDRJf. Glenndale, Maryland. Capitol Press, 1969. 

Department of State Police. FIIM CAOSVLOG. East Lansing, Michigan. 
Public Affedrs Division, Department of State Police, 1971. 

Intemationed Associatiai of Chiefs of Police, Inc. POLICE 
FIIM CATALOG. Eleven Firstfield Road, Gaithersburg, ffaryland. 

Michigan State University, Uhiversity of Michigan. EDUCATiaJAL 
FIIMS. Audio-Visual Education Center, Bie Uhiversity of Michigan, 
416 Fourth Street, Ann Arfjor, Michigan, 48103, or Instrvctional 
Media Center, Michigan State liiiversity. East Lansing, Michigan, 



Video-T^ Reoordings: 

Michigan Law Enforoement Officers Tredning Council. INSTRUCTOR 
OHDELINES BASIC TRJONING MVNUAL. Refer to Appendix C. 

Michigan Ijm ESifarcement Officers Tredning Council. 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . 



Scund-On-Slide System: 



Michigan Law EnforoeRent Officers draining Council 
(Consult school coordinator for latest listings) . • 
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APPBiDIX A 

Before an instructor steps into a classroom to teach, he mist 
itBke extensive preparaUon. The old adage "He who fails to prepare 
prepares to fail" has never been more apt than in teaching. One 
phase of preparation is the developrent of a lesson plan. 

A lesson plan is a tool which guides the instructor through 
all phases of the lesson. It is tailored to a specific teaching 
method using selected training aids and is normally developed by 
an instructor for his personal use. 

The "perscnaUzed" lesson plans that appear on the following 
pages are intended to serve as a gui<te to the instructor to aid in 
the develqpnBnt of his own lessen plan. 

Appendix A is an exanple of a lesson plan which is designed to 
teach a kncwledge type subject matter. Appendix B is an exanple of 
a lesson plan designed to teach a skill, demonstraUve or "how to 
do a task" type subject matter. 
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I. TIT[£: Bie Behavica: of Crowds and Jtbs 

II. CfflJBCnVE: When the student oonpletes this lesson he will 
be able to: 

A. Describe man as a social creature. 

B. Define and describe crowds in terms of their characteris- 
tics and various types. 

C. Describe the transition phases within crowds; within 
mobs; and crowds to mobs. 

D. Determine crowd control measures. 

E. Define and describe mobs in terms of their characteris- 
tics and various types. 

F. Evaluate the psychological factors influencing nob activi- 
ties in individuals and select the appropriate counter^ 
measures. 



*LBsson Plan prepared by: Michigan State Police and Department of 
Public Safety, Michigan State University. 
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III. MATERIALS 

A. Publications 

1. Test: None 

2. Referenoe: 

a. "Civil Disorder Oantrol" - Michigan State Police 
ManxicLL 

B. Training Aids 

1. Learning Objectives/ttote Outline 

2. Transparencies: 

a. CJC-l Crowa Definition 

b. CrcMd Characteristics 

c. Q -3 Types of Crowds 

d. CMC-4 Mob Definitions 

e. CMu-S Mob Categories 

f . Mob Psychological Factors 

3. Test handouts 

4. Trzdning films 

a. "Scne to Derocnstrate-Some to Destroy". 

Film Library, Michigan State Folioe. 

b. "WXYZ-W: Detroit Riots", Film Library 
Michigan State Polioe 

C. Training Equipnnent 

1. Clialldxxord, cheOJc and eraser. 

2. Pointer 

3. 35inm movie projector and screen 

4. Oveitead projector and screen 
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IV. INTRODUCnON 

A. Greet class, state euid di^lay name 

B. State and display title of lesson 

C. Establish interest 



C/B 



1. All of you will probably encounter various types of 
cix»ds an^/cr mote in your career. 

2. An officer can better handle these situations if he 
can recognize the behavior and can employ appropriate, 
proven ccxitrol measures. 

*3. Perscnal eaqaerienoes 

D. Value of lesson 

1. You vdll learn the various characteristics and pni>able 
actions of vxSo& and czowds. 

2. You wiU becone familiar with the proper control nea- 
sures you will undocdbtedly enploy. 

£. Establish learning objectives 

NDOE: Pass out objectives and e3q)lain and clari^. 

NOOS: Stress good notes. 

NOTE; Ask questions if do not uncterstand or you get confused. 
* Each instructor to fill in his own personal eqjerienoes. 
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V. PRESENIATIXX] 
^ C/B A* Man is a scx:ial ca?eature 

C/B 1. Man seeks out groips 

a. He lives in a family groxjp 

b. He joins various clubs, lodges and teazns 

c. He usually belongs to sane of vrark 
organization 

C/B 2. Man usually maintains his individuality. 

a. He maintcdns a very separate identity 

b. He itaintains an individual freedom of liOvenent 
C/'^ 3. Man is ruled by logic, reason and awareness. 

a. He tends to strive to remain hiiteelf 

b. He will allcw himself to give xjp some iiidividuality 

and control in a cxowd 

^ c. He may lose most of his identity in a mob. 

1. He may yield to the mind of the mob. 

STRESS: 2. He beocmes a part of the mob and loses his 

individuality. 

3. Social control, logic, reason and even aware- 
ness is lost. 

NQUE: Clear C/B 

Ask: Any questions over what has been covered? 
C/B B. Crowds 

Ask: What is a crowd? 

TRANS: 1. Definition : A crowd is a large nurrber of persons, tenpor- 

(CJC-l) arily congregated. 

a. Members of a crowd think and act as individxaals, without 
organization. 

NOTE: Clear Trans. 
( iI»NS: 2. General (Aaracteristics of crowds 

(cm:-2) ^ 

\ 

ERJC \ 
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a. A crod wants to grew and attract reinforoatents 

b. Biere is equality within a crowd 

1. Status, race and prestige merge 

2. This equality is not questioned by the crowd 

c. A crowd loves density 

1. Intenor spaces are avoided 

2. Nothing is allowed to divi(fe the crowd 

d. A crowd needs a direction 

1. It noves toward C4 goal 

2. Uiis moveroent increases the feeling of equality 
STRESS: 3. Ihe crowd will last until its goal is attained 
NOIE: Clear Trans* 

TRANS: 3. Types of Crowds 

(ac-3) 

a. Casual crowd 

1. This is the sinplest groiping of people 

2, A casucJ. crowi has no focus, unity of organiza- 
tion 

Ask: What are sens exanples of this t^ of crowd? 

EScanple: A store full of people, an elevator full of people 
or a bus full of people. 

3, In a casual crowd, people renBin.individucQs 

a. Its nenbers want no toudiing 

b. Ohere is very little or no tcQking 

4. Diere is no ooninon interest or purpose 

a. There are no leaders 

b. Jtast people vflio happen to be present at 
a given place 
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b. Cohesive crowd 

1. A (Xhesive crowd is a grotp assenbled for a 
specific purpose 

Ask: What are some exanples of this type of crowd? 

Exartpla: An audience at a play or a concert, fans at a 
sports arena, a picnic, people watching a fire 
or autcmobile accident 

2. In a cohesive crowd, individuality is maintained 

a. OSiere is little or no touching 

b. Tliere is very little talking 

3. A cohesive crowd nay have intense internal 
discipline 

a. A concert crowd 

1. Sit quiet, to talking 

2. Stay until the conoert is finished 

3. ;^laud at the ^ropriate times 

b. A play audience 

1. Biey may la\:ig^ or cry 

2. No talking or moving around is cdlowed 
c. E)q>ressivs crowd 

1. An e^qaressive crowd is held together Jby a 
oonmon purpose 

biKtSS: 2. The purpose leads to a unified expression of 

sentiment 

a. Ihe menters are for or ag£dnst sonsone 
or something 

b. Msnfcers of an expressive crx>wd display 
similar likes, dislikes, loyalties, desires 
and intentions 

Ask: What are some exanples of this type of cxxxwd? 

Exanple: Political rally, picket lines or religious revivals 
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3. Identity begins to be lost in an estpzessive 

a. Equality is accepted * 

b. Biere is touching without resentiiEnt 

c. Oonversaticn is cxmnon 
d. Aggressive croMd 

1. An aggressive axwd will have very strcng 
feelings. 

Ask: What are seme exanples of this type of crowd? 

Escaraple: A militant groip at a police station protesting 
the arrest of one of their matbers 

2. Ihere is a definite unity of purpose 

bUKisSS: 3. MeniDers of an aggressive crowd are willing 

to be led into lawlessness or dtestructiveness 

4. They may be inpulsive, hi^y enotional or 
destructive 

5. An aggressive croaA may be conposed of a few 
leader s / some ar Ive menbers and many spec- 
tators. 

6. Identity is almost ocrpletely lost in an 
aggressive crowd 

a. They will crowd closely together 

b. Biey act and are equal in adl respects 

7. If not controlled, they mc^ quickly beoane 
a mob 

NOOE: Remove Ttans. 

4. Transitions of crowds from one type to another 

a. Groiips mey become the various types of crowds 
in reactions to outside stimuli 

b. Illustrative exanple 

1. A casual crovd is waiting for a bus in front 
of a ta\^Bm 
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2. A police car pulls up, the officere juitp out 
and enter the tavern. Uie crowd now beoones 

a oc3hesive crowd because it has a ocnicn focus 
of attention 

3. The police bring out two iten vitx^ are still 
trying to fi^t. As the polioe restrain the 
toio the crcMd beocnes an eaqpr^sive crowd as 
they jeer at the police for making the arrest 

4. If one of the persons arrested was a local 
hero, the croMd nay beocne an aggressive crowd 
by making some threatening but legal overt 
action to release the prisoner, s\xh as dem- 
onstrating at the polioe station 

NOTE: Clear C/B 

Ask: Are there any questions on what we have covered? 
C/B C, C3ontrol of crowds 

1- The casual crowi , lacking purpose, can be controlled 
with ordinary traffic control methods 

a. Posted signs or directions 

b. Channeled routes of movement 

C/B 2. Ihe oohesive crcMi should be policed as a matter of 

course 

a. Ushers, teachers, student leaders 

b. Polioe officers 

1. Prevent disorders 

2. Deal with disturbanoes 

3. They miist not provoke disturbances 
Ask: How should the eaqsressive crowd be controlled? 

3. The e}q)ressive crot^^ may best be allowed to abate 
itself throu^ its e^qsression 

STRESS: a. It must not be mistaken for an aggressive crowd 

1. Hippies singing in the streets 

2. World series celebrations 

b. Ihe la^^-breaking, non-Solent demcxistrator 
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1. Ihey vrant to be arrested and force a ccMifron- 
tation. 

2. Passive enforoenent with minor public incon- 
venienoe may be best 

4- Ihe aggressive crowd must be controlled frcm the outset 
C/B a. Maintain close surveillanoe 

b. Uhchallenged lav^lessness could result in increased 
violence 

1. Unchallenged lawlessness creates a rising 
sense of unity. 

2. It oculd cdso give oourage and direction to 
the crowd 

c. Any movennent toward the definite objective turns 
the aggressive crowd into a mob 

NOTE: Clear C/6 

Ask: Any questions on vdiat we have just covered? 

C/B D. Mobs 

TORNS: 1. Definitions of mobs 

(cm:-4) 

a. A mob may be defined as a crowd vihose menters, 
under the stimulus of intense excitenient or 
agitation, lose their sense of reason and res- 
pect for law and follow leaders in lawless acts 

b. Another definition is: A mob is a congregate 
group of individuals v*io feel strongly that 
certain of their values are threatened and whose 
attitudes direct their overt behavior toward a 
oonncn goal 

NOIE: Renove Trans. 

TRANS: 2. Characteristics of mobs 

(CJC-5) 

a. Aggressive mob 



1. Ihe aggressive mob attacks, riotd and 
terrorizes 



Ask: What are some exanples of this type of mob? 

a. Race riots 



b. Political riots 
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c. Prison breaks 

2. Hie objectives of the violenos nay be a person 
or persons, property, or both 

b. Escape neb 

1. An esc^ nob is in a state of panic 

a. Members may lose their power of reasoning 
: What overpowering desire may nile the individual? 

b. May single mindedly attempt to save his 
own life at vAiatever cost to others 

2. It is an overpowering, unreasonable terror 
with or without cause 

3. It is generallj, inpossible to control 

Exanple: The Iroguois Theater Panic. After 

someone yelled "Fire" the crowd surged 
tcward the exits. Althou^ there viere 
thirty doors, rost were not used. Fire 
escapes were janmed and people junped 
to their deaths. At turns in the 
stairways bodies were piled eight deep. 
Bodies stripped of clothing and with 
flesh torn away were found. Bie panic 
lasted ei^t ndnutes. Ihe toll was 
over 600 

c. Acquisitive mob 

1. Hie aoguisitive mob is itotivated by a desire to 
acquire sonething 

a. Pood riots 

b. Looting 

2. Sometimes riots caused by other factors turn 
into wild looting sprees 

d. Ei^ressive mob 

1. Probably the least dangerous type of mob 
howpver scretimes very difficult to control 

2. Provides a release of pent-tp enoticrs in 
hi^y emotionally charged situations 



a. Wild parties 
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b. Orgies 

c. BBligious revivals 
Ask: What danger do you see in this type of mob? 



H 



STRESS: 



3. Such es^ressive behavior may easily be con* 
verted into one of the other types of mobs 

a. A denBgogue may V4hip a crowd into an 
expressive fren^ 

b. A professicnftl agitator may a^>italize 
vpon this e^ressive behavior by instig- 
ating aggressive action 

3. Transformation fraa a crowd into a ndb 

a. A crowd develops into a mob v^hen £dl or most 
msnbers of the cxGMd: 

1. Hacve been instilled with a pxirpose and 

2. With an intent to carry out their purpose 
even thoti^ the means used are: 

a. Illegal or unlab/ful 

b. The oonsequenoes invade or jeopardize the 
lives or property of others 

b. It is the behavior of the individual that, in the 
final analysis, is inportant. If charges irust be 
preferred growing out of mob violence, it is the 
individual persons \it)0 are charged, not grxxps 



NOTE: RoiDve Trans. 
NOTE: dear C/B 

Ask: Are ttere any questions over \dhat has been covered? 



C/B 



TRANS: 

(ac-6) 



E. Psychological factors influencing mob activities in 
individucds 

1. Anonymity 

a. An individual tends to lose self-oondousness 
because his identity may be lost in the mob 

1. He feels he will not be blamed for vihat he 
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STRESS 



2. He feels that vi*iat he is doing is only a 
snail thing ocnpared to vrfiat the v*iole neb 
is doing 

b. Counterneasiire 

1. Use of dye in vdater 

2. Take picrtxires, either still or noving 

3. Assistance of a local person to identify 
individuals 

2. Nunbers 

a. Ihere is strength in mnters 

b. Ihe feeling created by large nutbers of people 
will often create feelings of irresponsibility 
and iri^teous n ess (a dangerous ocnbination) 



Ask: Um can we counteract this factor? 

c. Counterneasures 



1. Roa3>locks and checkpoints to keep people 
^Jt of the area 

2. Riot control agents or formations to disperse 
the mob into at least smaller groips 

3. Oontagicn 

a. The power and influence of a mob is contagious 

1. Others will becone enoticnally stixnulated 
even thou^ they did not share the original 
expaxienoe 

2. Ideas of neb leaders sMeqp to innocent by^ 
standers vAio are, in turn, cauc^t in the wave 
of mob action 

b. Oountermeasures 

1. i^jprehending leaders and agitators 

2s Use of roadblocks to keep disinterested 
persons out of the area 

3. Rapid dispersal oi the mob 
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4. 



Imitation 



( 



Ask: What do V9e mean by imitation? 



a. 



People have a tendency to do v*at others axe doing 
1. It is difficult to be different 



STRESS: 



2. Oily strong willed persons will not cxanform 



b. Countemeasures 

1. -?^r^iending leaders and agitators 

2. Dispersing the mob 
5. Novelty 

a. An individual ney v^loome the new and strange 
circunstarxjes to viiich he is a part 



b. Subconsciously, the individual it^ weloore the 
break from his daily routine and react enthus- 
iasticcdly. 

c. Oountemeasures 

1. Novelty may be countered by using roadblocks 
to prevent the uncertain from joining the neb 

6. Release from repressed emotions 

a. Prejudices and unsatisfied desires, normally held 
in restraint, are released in a ircb. 

1. The tenporary release is a powerful incentive 
to participate in mob action 

2. The individual has an opportunity to do things 
he has always wanted to do but has not dared 

b. Countermeasures 

1. Insure that persons are k^t infonted as to 
the cavise of the disturbance 

2. Give them the facts as they really exist 



Ask: What is the individual 



reacting to in this instance? 



( 
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7. Suggestion 

a. Menibers of a neb react by iitpulse and quickly 
and wxllingly acoept ideas of a dominant nEnfcer 

1. niis poMEsr of suggesUon is used effectively 
by leaders ^ 

2. Hie spread of ideas is aosepted without reali- 
zation ca: rational thought or objections 

b. Gountermeasures 

Ask: How may we oounteract the power of suggestim? 

1. Suggesting different courses of action to the 
nob using public address systene 

2. Apprehending leaders and agitators 

NOTE: Benove Otans. 
NOTE: Clear C/B 

Ask: Are there any quesUons over what we have covered? 



( 
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VI. SiMffiSX 

Pi. Man is a social creature 
Ask: What do we nean vten we say that nan is gregarioiis? 

!• Man seeks out grocps 

2. Man naintains his individusdity 
Ask: What is man ruled by? 

3. Msm is ruled by logic^ reason and awareness 

a. He te n ds to remain himself 
Ask: What does he tend to do in crowds? 

b. He may give sorae of his individuality 
Ask: What may happen to man in a mob situation? 

c. He may lose most of his identity in a mob 
Ask: Any question on what we have oovered to this point? 

B. Crowcis 

^ERANS: 1. Definition of crowds 

(CMC-1) 

NOTE: Ranove Trans. 

'^^BMIS. 2. Characteristics of crowds 

(ac-2) 

a. Grew and attract reinforoeraBnts 

b. Equal ity 

c. Density 

d. Direction 

NOTE: Remove Trans. 

TRMB: 3. Types of crowds 

(ac-3) 

a. Casual crcMd 
Ask: What are some exarples of this crowd? 

b. Cohesive crowd 
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Ask: What are sate exaiiples of this type of crowd? 

c. E>?)ressive crowd 
Ask: What are sate exaitples of this crowd? 

d. Aggressive crowd 

Ask: What are sgtob exanples of this type of crowd? 
NCXTE: Itenove Trans. 

4. Transition of crcvds fron one type to another 

a. Grotps may beocroe the variolas types of 
crwds in reaction to outside stiinuli 

Ask: Are there any questions on what we have covered? 

C. Control of Crowds 

1. Bie casual crowd 
Ask: Hav do we OMitrol this crxjwd? 

a. Posted directions 

b. Channeled routes 

2. Ihe cohesive crowd 

a. Ushers, teachers, student leaders 

b. Polioe officers 

3. The e3qsressive crowd 

a. Vkjat not be ndstaken for an aggressive crowd 
Asic: How do wa control this crowd? 

b. Abate itself throuc^ expression 

4. Ohe aggressive crxjwd 
Ask: Wiat iimediate oonoem do we have? 

a. Must be oontxolled fron the outset 

b. Maintain close surveillance 

c. Avoid novenent towards an objective 
Ask: Any questions on what we have covered? 
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D. Mobs 

TRANS: 1. Definitions of nobs 

(cm:-4) 

NOTE: Renove Trans. 

™NS: 2. caiaracteristii^s of nebs 

(cm:-5) 

a. Aggressive nob 

Ask: What are some exanples of this type of nob? 

b. Escape nob 

Ask: What overpowBring desire may rule an individual in this situation? 

1. Save his own life 

c. Acquisitive nob 
Ask: What is the notivated desire in this nob? 

1. Aajuire something - looting 

d. Esquressive nob 
Ask: Is this nob difficult to control? 

1. Many tiroes extremely difficult to control 
althou^ least dangerous 

3. Transfonnation from a crowd to a nob 

a. Develops into nob vAien 

1. Instilled with a purpose 

2. Intent to carry out their purpose 
Ask: «iat is the overriding oonsidaration for the police officer? 

b. Behavior of the individual is inportant due to 
necessity to prefer charges against individuals 
not groups 

NOTE: Rsm3ivi§ Trans. 

Ask: Any questions on what we have covered to this point? 
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E. Psychological factors influencing mob activities 
individuals. 

TRANS: 1. Anonymity 

(cm:-6) 

a. Loses identity in group 
Ask: What oovnternBasures may be enployed? 

b. Ccuntermeasures 

1. Dye 

2. Pictures 

3. Identify operdy 

2. Nurrbers 

a. Strength in niiAers 
Ask: Whe oovmtermeasures mey be ertployed? 

b. Countermeasures 

1. Roadblocks 

2. QKmical munitions 

3. Contagion 

a. Erotionally stixtulated by nob 
Ask: What countermeasures may be enployed? 

Countermsausres 

1. Apprehend leaders 

2. Roadblocks 

3. Dispersal 

4. Mitation 

a. Tendency to do what others are doing 
Ask: What oountermeasures m^ be enployed? 

b. Countermeasure::* 

1. ^^^prehend leaders 

2. Dispersal 
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5. Novelty 

a. Welcxme new and strange circutBtanoes 

b. Break frcin routine 
Ask: What oountentBasures may we enploy? 

c. Countermsasures 
1. Roadblocks 

6. Release fron repressed enotions 

a. Release of prejudices and restraints 
Ask: What cxxuritermeasures :.iay we eraploy? 

b. Counteraieasures 

1. Accurate information 

7. Suggestion 

a. Accept ideas of doniLnant meiiiDer 
Ask: What oountermeasvures may we enplcy? 

b. Oountemeasures 

1. i^sprehend leaders 

2. Suggest cLLtemative actions 

note:: Remove Trans. 

Ask: Are there any questions on what we have covered tod^ 
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VII. APPLICATION 

A. Infoimcd Tast 

1. Directions for acJministering 

a. When you are told to do, write your name and 
rank in i?3per ri^t hand comer of p^jer. 

b. Pollcw the directions as written on the test p^r 
and record cdl answers directly on the test paper. 

c. Will allow 4 minutes for the test. 
Ask: Are there any questions oonoeming the test directions? 

d. Pass out test p^jers face down 

e. Inform students to txam paper over, put naiie 
ifi tpper ri^t hand comer and begin test. 

2. Test items (attached) 

3. Directions for scoring 

a. Have students exchange p^)ers for grading 
^ b. Read the correct responses 

c. Have students grade papers 

1. 10 points each correct answer 

2. £hter grade at top of paper 

d. Return papers to original owner 

e. Grade of 70 is passing 

f . Critique and clear \jp misvnderstandings 

g. Collect test papers 



( 
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DIRECnCWS FOR TEST HEMS 1 THRDUOi 10 
Circle the correct answer 
1. T F 



It IS of very little inportancae that the nerbers of a crowd or 
mob are individuals because they tend to lose their identity 
in the crowd or mob and anssts and prosecution usually involves 
mass arrests with gro\¥> prosecutions. 

2. T F Olie most accepted method of oQntrolling a casual crowd is to 
arrest the leaders. 



3. T F 
4. 



You may find sane very intense internal discipline in a cohesive 
crcwd vAudi allows no talking and no moving around. 



A CTo«^ aonix5s^ of militants, possessing very strong feelings with 

i.^n'ili °^ ^^f^ ^ "^^^ to be led into lawless acts 

wauld be v*uch type of crowd? 



A. Casued crowd 

B. Aggressive crowd 

C. E3q)ressive crowd 

D. Cohesive crowd 



^ ^ ° ™-9ht better be allowed to abate itself and 

^J^^ passive enforoement of laws with minor pubUc inconvenience 
might be the proper cxantrol method, is which of the following- 



A. Casvial crowd 

B. Aggressive crowd 

C. Ejqiressive crowd 

D. Cohesive crowd 



6. Which type of mob can be said to be generally inpossible to control? 



A. Aggressive mob 

B. Escape mob 

C. Acquisitive mob 

D. Esfiressive mob 



7. T F All mob behavior is essentially ermtional and without reason. 

8. A mob whose main activity seems to be wild and uncontrolled looting 
can be classified as which type of neb? 



A. Aggressive mob 

B. Esc^ mob 

C. Aoquisitive mob 

D. Expressive mc^ 
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The iirportant psychological factor of anonymity can be countered 
by v^cii of the following: 

A. Taking pictiares, either still or itDving 

B. Using local persons to help identify individuals 

C. Marking dyes in water sprayed on the crowd 

D. All of the above 

PsycJiological factor of OOTitagion can be countered by v*iich of the 
following: 

A. Extensive lase of teau: gas 

B. Use of powerful bullhoms 

C. Barricades to prevent normally disinterested perscms out 

D. Using marking dyes in water sprayed on the crowd 
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lEABNING OBJECTIVES/tPIE OUTLIKa 



INSTRUCTOR; 



TITIB: ate Bdiavior and Control of Crowds and Mobs 

I. OBJECTIVE: When the student ocrpletes this lesson he will be 
able to: 

A. Evaluate man as a social cxeature 

B. Define and describe crowds in tenns of their characteristics and 
various types 

C. Describe the transition phases within crowds; within mobs; and 
crowds to mobs 

D. Detexxnine crcMd control measures 

E. Define and describe mobs in terms of their characterLstics and 
various types 

F. Evaluate the psydiologicEd factors influencing mob activities in 
individuals and select the appropriate oountermeasures. 

II. CLASS NQflES: 

A. Man is a social creature 

1. Man seeks out gro^jps 

2. Man usucdly maintains his individuedity 

3. Man is ruled by logic, reason and awareness 

B. Crowds 

1. Definition 

2. General diaracteristics of crowds 

a. Grow and attract reinforoemsnts 

b. Equadity 

c. Density 

d. Needs a direction 
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3. Types of crowds 

a. Casual crowd 

1- Sinplest groiping of people 

2. No focus, unity or organization 

Exanple: 

3. People resnain individuals 

4. No ocranon interest or purpose 

b. Cohesive crowd 

1- Assenbled for a specific purpose 

Exanple: 

2. Individuality is naintained 

3. May have intense internal discipline 

c. E3^ressive crowd 

1. Held together by a coiroon purpose 

2. tt i i f ied es^xression of sentiitent 

Exanple: 

3. Identity begins to be lost 

d. Aggressive crowd 

1. ^fery strong feeling 

Exanple: 

2. Definite unity of purpose 

3. Willing to be led into lawlessness or destructiveness 

4. be iitpal sivB, highly emotional or destructive 

5. Ccnposition 

6. Mentity is aljiDst oonpletely lost 

7. May quickly becone a neb 

4. Transitions of crowcls froro one type to another 

a. <3ron)s may become various types of crowds in relation to 
outside stunuli 
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C. Control of crowds 

1. Casual crod is oontrolled by ordinary traffic nethods 

2. Cohesive axMd should be policed as a matter of course 

3. The e^^iessive crowd 

a. Mist not be itdstalcen for an aggressive croud 

b. Bie law^hreaking, non-violent (femonstrator 

4. The aggressive crowi must be oontrolled at the outset 

a. Maintain surveillance 

b. Uhdiallenged lawlessness oould result in increased violence 

c. Any iiDvenent tcward a definite objective turns an aggressive 
croMl into a neb 

O. Mobs 

1. Definiticans 
a« 

b. 

2. Characteristics of nebs 

a. Aggressive mb 

1. Attacks, riots and terrorizes 

2. Bie objects of the violence nay be a person, property 
or both 

b. Esc^ mob 

1. An escape mob is in a state of panic 

2. Uhreasonable terror 

3. Generally iniossible to control 

c. Acquisitive nob 

1. MDtivated by desire to acquire scnething 
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2. Riots caused by other factors may turn into lootinq 
spiees 

d. £bq>ressive mob 

1- least dangerous most difficult to control 

2. Provides a release of pent-ip emotions in highly charged 
situations 

3. May be easily converted into one of the other types 
of iQobs 

3. Ikansfonnation frcm a crowd to a itob 

a. A crowd develops into a nob vghen aU or itost iratbers of the 
crowd: 

1- Have been instilled with a purpose 

AND 

2. With an intent to carry out their purpose even thourfi 
the means used are: 

a. Illegal and unlawful 

Ihe oonsecpienoes invcide or jeopardize the lives 
or property of others 

b. It is the behavior of the individual that, in the final anal- 
ysis is uiportant. If charges must be preferred growing out 
of neb violence, it is the individual persons who are charged, 
not the group. 

E. Psyciiological factors influencing itob activities in individuals 
1. Anonyndty 

a. An individual tends to lose self-oonciousness because his 
identity may be lost in the itcb 

1. Will not be blaned for his actions 

2. His actions small ootpared to tiie actions of the mob 
as a v^le 

b. Oountermeasures 



2. Nunbers 

a. Strength in nvnbers 

b. Create feelings of irresponsibilitqr and ri^teousness 
(a dangerous oonbination) 



c. Countenneasures 



Cc^tagidi 

a. The power and inflienoe of a nob is ocntagious 

1. Others enotionally stiiitilated 

2. Ideas are transmitted to bystanders 
b« Countemeasures 

IDndtation 

a. Tendency to do vriiat others are doing 
!• Difficult to be different 
2. Only the strong vailed will not oonfonn 

b« Countenneasures 

Noivelty 

a. tfelocne new and strange circiiiBtanoes 

b. ffeloome a break from his deily routine 

c. Countenneasures 

Release fixm repressed enotions 

a. Release of prejudices and desires 

b. Countenneasures 

Suggestion 

a« Menters of a mob react by inpulse and acoept idbas of 
dominant neniser 

1. POMBT of sugqestion is used effectively by lea^rs 



2. ^xread of ideas is acoq>ted without realization 
rational thouc^it or objec±ions 



Countemeasxires 



^P^^^ A Transparency 

cac-i 



cpom 



A CROWD IS A lARS: NUMBE31 OF PERSONS 
TEMPQRARILy CONGREXSVIEI} 
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CROWD CHARRCTERISTICS 

1. Grow and atta^ct reinforcements 

2. Equality 

3. Density 

4. Direction 
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TSfPES OF CHDWDS 



( 



1. CASUAL CPOHD 

a. Sinplest groiping 

b. No fcxaas, xanity or organization 

c. People ranain individuals 

d. No ccmnon interest or purpose 

2. COHESIVE CROWD 

a. Asse»tt)led for a specific purpose 

b. Individuality is maintained 

c. May have intense, internal discipline 

3. EXPRESSIVE dOWD 

a. Held together by a oonron purpose 

b. ISiified espression of sentiitent 

c. Identity begins to be lost 

4. AGGRESSIVE CROWD 

a. ^fery strong feeling 

b. Definite unity of purpose 

c. Willing to be led into lawlessness 

d. liipulsive, enotionad and destructive 

e. Itew leaders— scTOB active jneambers—inany spectators 

f . Identity is aljiost ouipletely lost 

g. May quickly beoone a nob 



lERlC 



( 
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Tran^jarency 



ac-4 



DEFINinCNS OF MDBS 



a. A mob my be defined as a crowd whose manfcers, 
mder the stimulus of intense excitemsnt or 
agitation, lose their sense of reason and respect 
for law and follow leaders in lawless acts 

b. Another definition is: A mob is a ocxigregate group 
of individuals v*o feel strongly that certain of 
their values are threatened and wliosG attitudes 
direct their overt behavior toward ocnnDn goal 



ERLC 
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Transparercy 
CMC-5 



CHARftCTERISTICS OF MDBS 

1. AGGRESSIVE NDB 

a. Attacks, riots and terrorizes 

b. Objectives may be a person(s), property or both 

2. ESCAPE I^CB 

a. A state of panic 

b. Unreasonable terror with or without cs.use 

c. Generally inpossible to control 

3. ACQUISITIVE M3E 

^ a. Desiie to acquire sore c4>ject(s) 

b. Riots caused ty other factors may turn into 
looting sprees 

4. EXPRESSIVE WB 

a. Least dangerous but most difficult to control 

b. Release of pent-ip enotions 

c. Easily converted into one of the other types 
of mobs 

5. TRANFFORMmON FPOM A CROWD INPO A M)B 

a. Crowd develops into a oDb v*ien all or nost manbers 
of the crowd: 

1. Have been instilled with a purpose 

AND 

2. With an intent to carry out their purpose 
irregardless of its consequences 

( 




Transparency 
CIC-6 

PSYCHOLCXaCAL FACTORS INFLUENCING MDB AC TIVITIES IN 
INDIVIDUALS 

1- ANaWMITY 

a. Individual tends to lose self-conciousness 
because his identity may be lost in the irab 

b. He feels that v*iat he is doinc, is only a small 
thing oatpared to v*iat the v*iole mob is doing 

2. NUMBERS 

a. Strength in nurrbers 

b. Feelings of irresponsibility and righteousness 

3. CGaOTAdON 

a. Power ard influence of tob 

b. aiDtionally stLmilated 

c. Ideas of nob leaders effect bystanders 

4. IMETATia^ 

a. Tendency to do v*iat others sire doing 

b. Difficult to be different 

c. Strong willed will not oonfom 

5. NOVELTy 

a- Welcome new and strange circunistanoes 
b. Break fron dcily routine 

6. REIEASE FROM REPRESSED EMMlCXe 

a. Prejudices and unsatisfied desires 

b. Tenporary release 

c. Do things he has never dared to do before 

7. SUGGESTION 

a. Accept ideas of domLnant marber 
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I. TTHE ; Hew To Conduct A Wall Search Without Cover** 

n. QBJBCTIVE; When the trainee oonpletes this lesson, he will 
be able to conduct a wall search without cover usina the 
procedures tau^t. ^ 

III. tftTERIALS ; 

A. Publications 

1. Test: None 

^* Training Key #9, Searching Arrest ed Persons, 

Published by the IntemaUcnal Association of Chiefs 

of Police, 1964. 

B. Training Aids 

1. Viertical surfaces (enough for each pair of trainees 
to practice on) . 

2. Service Revolver raock-i^). 

C. Treiining Equipxent 

1. Chalkboard, chalk and e raser. 

2. Pointer. 
IV. nnaoDUCTioN 

A. Introduce self, state and display nane. 

B. State and display title. 

C. Establish the learning objectives. 

1 j Provide each student with a copy of the objectives. 
2. Explain and clarify objectives within limits of time. 

D. Create interest. 

t^^J"^ discussion on the necessity of correct wall search procedures. 

Atterapt to bring out the following points. yi^x^uiss. 

1. Used to gather evidence. 

2. Used to raiDve weapons. 

3. Protect fellow officers. 



♦Appendix B prepared by Janes Wainwri^t, Oakland Police Acadenv, 
Oakland Camunity College, Bloonfield Hills, Michigan. 
**Refer to page H 1.1. 



NOTE: 
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4. Protect the prisoner. 

5. To be wrong is to be dead. 
E. Show personad Vcdue of lesson. 

1. (jould save your life somedc^. 

2. Develop your r^utation as an efficient police officer. 

3. Help win your case in court. 

Stress the iitportanoe of not taking notes. Stress iirportance of asking 
questions if any doubts exist at conclusion of each step. 

V. PRESEmanOM ; Dencnstration Step 

Instructor to do the job SLOWLY, explaining what to do, how to do it 
and all key points. 

NCrS: Select one student to be the prisoner. Instruct him to play a passive 
role and do exactly as told. 

A. Ready your weapon. 
ICTE: C3«JnON: Gun on double action 

1. Hold in ri^t hand to search left side. 

2. Hold in left hand to search ri^t side. 

B. Position the prisoner. 

ASK: m positioning the prisoner, should the officer physically touch 

the prisoner to move him? Wiy? (No-dangerous, potential ruinaticxi 
of case, etc.) . 

1. Prisoner face wall or car. 

2. Arms hi^ and wide. 

3. Hands flat and wide. 
NGOE: Instire prisoner doesn't make a fist. 
ASK: Vhy is this inportant? 

4. Feet wide apart. 

a. Awsy from wall. 

b. itoes parallel to wall. 
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NCWE: 
ASK: 



NOTE; 
ASK: 



NOCIE: 



tXJFE; 



Head nust not touch wall. 

What could happen if prisoner allowed to plaoe head against wall? 
(Provide stability for novenent) • 

5. CSieck that prisonei off-balanoe and unoomfortable. 
C. Position yourself. 

1. Left foot to left instep. 

2. Maintain gcxxl balance. 

3. Eyes on head and shoulders. 
0. Search heed area. 

1. Renove hat. 

a. Check inside. 

b. Check sueatband. 
Don't forget beard if applicable. 

W)at should we be careful of in checking a beard? (mouth) . 
E. Search left frcsit and side. 

1. Crush clLI clothing. 

Stress inportance of crushing - not patting. 

2. Turn palin over. 

3. Check arm and ampit. 

4. Search waistband. 

a. Thumb inside pants. 

b. Fingers under belt. 

5. Check leg and groin area. 

CAUnot: Maintain balance as search area lowers. Keep back strai^t 
and bend legs. Don^t stoop. 



Is?* 
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ASK: Why is the groin area one of the most oowtoi hiding placxss? 

a. Flat of hand against thi^. 

b. Left side only. 
6. Search shoe and SwJc. 

a. Finger inside. 

b. Push to bottom. 

F. Search back area. 

1. Raposition yourself behind prisoner. 

ASK: What sequence should be followed in searching the back area? 

2. Search top to bottom. 
NOIE: Overlcp areas alre2dy searched. 

3. Crush all clothing. 
NOflE: Maintadn balance as search lowers . 

4. Search bottom of shoes: Left shoe first. 
NOTE: Shift gun hand before checking bottom of right shoe. 

G. Search ri^t feont and bacic. 

1. Reposition to search. 
ASK: In vAiidi hand should the gun be held? 

a. Gun in ri^t hand. 
ASC: How should you position your feet? 

b. RL^t foot to ric^t instep. 

2. Seardi top to bottom. 
NQflE: Overlap areas already searched. 

a. Head area. 

ASK: Wiat oaiiticn must exercise \tai searching hair? (Avoid nouth) . 

b. Anns and hand. 

c. Crush 2dl clothing. 

d. WEaistband. 



ASK: 



ASK: 



NDIE: 
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VJhat IS the prooedure for searciiijig the waistband? (Thuib inside 
pants - fingers under belt) • 



e. Leg and groin. 
NOTE: Maintain balance as search lowers* 

f. Inside shoe and sod^.. 
Are there any questions on what has been covered so far? 
VI. SttfftlOf ; Repetition Step: Average trainee roettod. 
Select tsao other stidents to pla^ role of prisoner and officer. 

A. Instruct student playing role of officer. 
!• State step of prooedure before doing. 

2. Stop points brought up for discussion. 

B. Instruct student playing role of pr. doner. 
!• Do exactly as told. 

2. Passive role. 

C. Instruct otter studaits. 
1* Observe closely. 

2. Raise hand if they think procedure is wrong. 

3. (Xesticns should be asked if in doii>t. 

D. Instructor check tte following: 

1. Safety procedures. 

2. Positioning of prisoner and offioer. 

3. Search sequence. 

4. ?nper balance. 

5. Clothing actually crushed. 

6. Thorou^mess of search. 

NOTE: Instructor st|)ervise closely throug^KXit the repetition. 
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ASK: (When repetition cxrplete) Are there any questions? 

VII. APPLlCAnOM ; Performanoe Step. 
NOTE: All stxdents to practioe under sipervision. 

A. WHAT: Develop individual skill in steps of procedure. 

B. WHE3C: Using the walls in this roan. 

C. WHEN: l^n ccnpletion these directions. 

D. HCW: 

1. Pciir off into teams. 

2. Rotate officer/prisoner assignments. 

3. Prisoner always passive. 

E. WIflf: C^portunity to develop some skill without being killed. 
ASK: Are there any questions on the directicns? 

NOflE: Instructor to si^iervise carefully insuring all st^ dene properly. 



( 
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MICHIGaN MW EMEDBCEMMT OFFICERS TRMNIKg OXMCIL 



VIDBCHiaPE TRAINING PTOGRftMS 

M.L.E.O.T.C. is in the process of setting vp a resource center for 
audio^Ndsual materials, ihese materials include vi<tea-tapes which 
are now available to ary law enfaroenEnt agency in the State. 
Agencies possessing 1/2" video-t^ playback equiproBnt (either C.V. 
or A.V. formats) will be able to utiUze the tapes. Agencies which 
do not possess the necessary equipnent^ but ^ire to provide this 
type of training, may ocxitact the Council for assistance. 

Ihe follcwing tapes are available: 

lAFE NO. 1 



Topic: 

Description: 
Tine: 

Recoranended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Souroe: 



PROPER SEARCH OF A FEMME 

Four wcroen are searched and then demonstrate 
the viBc^xxis missed during the searches. 

9 minutes. 

Recruit training, inr-servioe training. 
Yes. 

Detroit Police Departnent. 



Topic: 

Description: 
Time: 

Reocnmended Uae: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Souroe: 

Topic: 

Description: 
Time: 

Raoonnended Use: 



PROPER SBtfCH OF A MVUB 

A subject is searched and handcuffed using 
the wall method. 

5 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-service training. 
No. 

Dburoit Police Department. 

HAmCUbt'iNG i?CRE IHftN OWE SUSPBCi 

Handcuffing on^ suspect; RBpladng one set 
of cuffs with another; Handcuffing two 
staspects together. 

4 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-service tredning. 



*Tapes available as of Septadber, 1972. 
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Handouts Available: 
Qrigincd Sourae: 

Topic: 

Description: 
Tine: 

Reoonnended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Sourcse: 

Topic: 

Description: 
Tine: 

Recxmnended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
I Original Sourae: 

TRPE NO, 2 
Topic: 

Description: 
Tine: 

Reoamnended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Qri*4i^ Source: 

Topic: 

Description: 
Tine: 
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Yes. 

Detroit Police Departnent 

PRISOMER ESCAPE^ PART I. 

Denonstration on hM a prisoner can release 
handcuffs or legcuffs. 

3^ ndnutes. 

Recruit trcdning, in-service training. 
Yes. 

Detroit Police D^iartnent. 

PRISONER ESCjyPE^ PART II , 

^feapons confiscated fron prisoners which 
could aid their escape. 

5 ndnutes. 

Recruit training^ in-service training. 
Yes. 

Detroit Police Dq>artnEnt. 
AITPO 'iVBET, PART I . 

The inportanoe of available hot sheets. 
The auto theft problem. 

5 ndnutes. 

Recnr.t training, in-service training. 
Yes. 

Detroit Police Departnent. 
AUTO THEPT, PART II . 

Maintaining the hot sheet; Signs of auto 
theft. 

4 ndnutes. 
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RecxDRinended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Souroe: 

Topic: 

Description: 
TinE: 

Rsocnitended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Souroe: 

Topic: 

Description: 
Tame: 

Reoonmended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Source: 

TAPE HO. 5 
Topic: 

Description: 
TTuie: 

Reconniended Use. 

Handouts Available: 
Qrigimd Souroe: 

Kpic: 

Descriptior: 



H 

Recnut training, in-service training. 
Yes. 

Detroit Police Department. 

AUTO TSEFT, PART III . 

Disoovering stolen vrfiicles; Suggestions 
for investigation; V.I.N, information. 

4 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-serviae training. 
Yes. 

Detroit Police Department. 

AMP THEFT, PART IV . 

Denonstration on changing identity of a 
stolen vehicle; Auto theft tools used. 

4 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-service training. 
Yes. 

Detroit Police Department. 

SYMPTOMS OF DRUG USACT!,, PART I . 

Background of drug usage; Signs of drug 
usage; Withdrawal synptons; and Behavior 
patterns. 

7 minutes. 

Recniit training, advanoed training, 
£peci£d training, in-service trcdning. 

No. 

Detroii: Police D^>artinent. 

SYMPTOMS OF DRUG USAGE, PART II . 
Sane as above topic, oontujiuaticn. 
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Tine: 

Reoomtended Use: 

Handouts Available: 
Qrigincil Souroe: 

Topic: 
Description: 

Time: 

Reoonnended Use: 

Handouts Available: 
Original Source: 



H 



6 minutes. 

Recruit training, advanoed training, 
special training, in-service trciining. 

No. 

Detroit Police Dq>art3tent. 



DRUG (XMCEAUMEWT . 

Discussion of typical locations for drug 
oonoealment - body, rooms, furniture, 
motor vehicle, etc. 

6 minutes. 

Recruit training, advanced training, 
special training, in-servioe training. 

No. 

Detroit Police Department. 



TAPE ND. 6 



Topic: 

Description: 
Time: 

Reocnnended Use: 

Handouts Available: 
Qrigincd Souroe: 



VDUJSCN OOCKEMLS 

Ingredients; Types of bottles utilized; 
How to handle the evidence; and What to 
do v*ien one strikes your police vehicle. 

7 minutes. 

Recruit training, advanced training, in- 
service training. 

Yes. 

Detroit Police Department. 



Topic: 

Description: 
Time: 

RBCcmnendBd Use: 

Handouts Available: 
Original Souroe: 



INCEHPIARy DEVICE . 

New t^pe of incendiary device ("Score and 
Pittcholor") ; Possible uses; and Evidence 
to look for. 

6 minutes. 

Recniit training, advanced training, in- 
service training. 

Yes. 

Detroit Police Department. 
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Tc?)ic: 

Description: 
Time: 

Reocnnended Use: 

Handouts Available: 
Original Source: 

Topic: 

Description: 
Time: 

I^ecomn&ndBd Use: 

Handovrts Avcdlable: 
Original Source: 

TOPE NO. 7 
Topic: 

Description: 



Tiire: 

ReoGnmencSed Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Sourae: 

TAPE NO. 8 
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Botes, PART I . 

Barbs utilized; Conpcxieiits; ConstructicMi 
and use; Booby txape; and Use of household 
items. 

8 minutes. 

Recruit training, advanced training, 
^cial training, in-service training. 

Yes. 

Detroit Polioe Departitent. 



BOMBS, PART II . 

Continuation of Part I - Ravolutionary 
panpUets. 

8 minutes. 

RBcruit training, cKlvanced training, 
special training, in-service training. 

Yes. 

Detroit Policae DepartatEnt. 



PATR3L TECHNIQLES^ PARTS 1 thrpuc^ 6 . 

Purposes of patrol; 'Types of patrol; 
Effectiveness of patrol tediniques; 
Systematic vs. unsystematic patrol; 
Your patrol area as to the v*iere, v*ien, 
hew, etc. of criminal activity; Culti- 
vating citizen contacts; Ho;^ to discover 
B&E's; Use of the spot lig^t; Plan of 
action v*ien discovering a B&E; and Searching 
a B&E location. 

40 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-service training. 
Yes. 

Detroit Polioe Department. 



Tbpic: 



PROraSSIONALISM, PARTS 1 IHKXJGH 9 
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Description: 



Tine: 

Reconmended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Source: 



TAPE NO. 9 



Topic: 

Description: 
Time: 

Reocmnended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Source: 

Topic: 

Descrlpticai: 
Tiite: 

ReccmrerKied Use: 
Hai^uts Available: 
Original Source: 
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What is a px^fessicn or professional; 
What are the qualifications associated with 
established professions; Ihe setting of a 
professional goal; StawJards for profes- 
sionalism; Education as a standard; Utili- 
zation of library systems; Utilization of 
acadeny or d^>artnEnt libraries; The Law 
Enforcement Code of Ethics; Discipline as 
a state of itdnd; and Attitude as a positi^;e 
^sproach to professic^ialism. 

50 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-servioe training. 
Yes. 

Detroit Police D^artmant. 



ALOOHOL REIAIED TRftEFIC CRASHES/ PART I . 

A historical look at the origin and lase 
of aloohd; An overview of the drinking/ 
driving situation tod^y; and an explanation 
of a general drinking situation. 

13 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-service training. 
Yes. 

Lansing Police D^>artinent. 

AKXHOL REEAIH) TKVFETC CRASHES^ PART II . 

The effects of drinking on driving behavior; 
A discussion of three studies: (1) Blood 
alcohol levels, (2) relation of alcohol to 
crashes, (3) persons involved in accidents. 

15 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-service training. 
Yes. 

Lansing Polioe Departitent 



Topic: 



iibUMLTlMG mE D.U.I.L. DRIVER 
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Description: 

Time: 

Recotnended Use: 
Handouts Avcdlable: 
Original Source: 

TRPE NO, 10 
Topic: 

Description: 
Time: 

neoonin^ided Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Qrigincd Source: 

Topic: 

Descripticn: 
Tiine: 

RKxamendBd Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Source: 

Topic: 

Description: 
Tijne: 
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Synptons of the D.U.I.L. driver; Detecting 
the D.U.I.L, violation; Stopping the D.U.I.L, 
Case preparation; Officer LestintMiy; Labora- 
tory analysis; Observing the driver; Safety 
of the driver and the officerr and Degrees 
of iniDOxicaticxi, 

14 minutes* 

Recruit tradning, in-service training. 
Yes. 

lansing Police D^>artment. S 



EWERHHING TOU ALWAYS WAN TED TO KNOW 
ABOUT D,U.I.L, I 

A discussiCTi on questions arising as a 
result of D.U.I.L. investigations; and an 
e35)lanation of inf ontatiOT needed for 
successful prosecuticxi in D.U.I.L. cases. 

13 minutes. 

Becruit training, in-service training. 

Questionnaire. 

Lansing Police Department. 



BREMHALYZER OPERATIOW . 

An e3(planation of the operation of the 
Breathalyzer. 

13 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-service training. 
No. 

Lansing Police Department. 



ALCPHDL HIG»iAY SKFEN PROJECT . 

General information about the Driving 
While Intoxicated Rehabilitaticai Program 
in Phoenix, Arizona. 

15 minutes. 
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Keoomnended Use: 
Handovtts Available: 
Original Souroe: 

TRPE NO. 11 
Topic: 

DesGxipticn: 
Time: 

Reocninended Use: 
Handcxits Available: 
Original Source: 



Topic: 

Description: 
Tine: 

Reooranended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Souroe: 

OaPE ND. 12 
Topic: 

Description: 
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Recruit training, in-service training. 
No. 

Lansix^ Police Department. 



MICHIGBN OCanroiiLED SLBSTAW CES ACT OF 1971 
PART I. ' 



legislative intent and law enfaroeatEnt 
responsibilities concerning the new drug 
laws. 

19 minutes. 

Recruit trcdning, in-service training. 
Yes. 

Jointly sponsored by the Michigan State 
Uiiversity Instittxte for Connunity Dev- 
elopment, Prosecuting Attorney's Associa- 
tion of Michigan, and the Michigan Law 
Enforcement Officers ^nraining Council. 



MCCHIGRU OOWrHailH) SIBST?»CES ACT OF 1971 
PART II . 

Administrative responsibility: definitions 
and e3f>lanation. 

34 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-service training. 
Yes. 

Jointly sponsored by the Michigan State 
Itiiversity Institute for Comtunity Dev- 
elx^itent. Prosecuting Attorney's Associa- 
tion of Michigan, and the Michigan Law 
Enforcenent Officers Training Ctouncil. 



MICHIGAN COWTROLEED SIBSTftNCES ACT OF 1971 
PART III . 

A discussion and explanation oonoeming the 
police function relative to the new drug 
laws. 



APPEMDIX C 
Tine: 

Reodmended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Source: 
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24 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-service training. 
Yes. 

Jointly sponsored by the Michigan State 
tt iiver sity Institute for Ctimunity Dev^ 
elopnent. Prosecuting Attorney's Associa- 
tion of Michigan, and the Michigan Law 
BiforaemBnt Offioers Training Council. 



Topic: 

Description: 
Time: 

ReoGnnended Use: 
Handouts Available: 
Original Souroe: 



MICHIGaN OONTBOLIJED SUBSTANCES ACT OF 1971 
PART IV . " 

A discussion and explanation concerning ' 
laboratory prooedures and services. 

40 minutes. 

Recroit training, in-servioe training.— 
Yes. 

Jointly sponsored by the Michigan State 
lliiversity Institute for Qmnunity Dev^ 
elopnent. Prosecuting Attorney's Associa- 
tion of Michigan, and the Michigan LaM 
Enfaroeroent Officers Training Council. 



BUPE NO. 13 



Topic: 

Description: 



Time: 

Reoonmended Ute: 



PATTERNS IN ORGANIZED CKPE, PART I . 

A lecture series by Mr. Ralph Salerno, 
well-kncwn consultant on criitB and delin- 
quency. What is organized crune; its pur- 
pose and functicai; Van does it iafltenoe 
the democratic system of government; How 
-does it affect our lives; What influences 
are felt by Ian/ enforoeraent; Why does it 
exist and vghat can and should be done about 
organized crime. 

53 minutes. 

Recruit training, advartoed training, 
special tradning, in-servioe training. 



Handouts Available: Yes. 



Original Souroe: 



Maoonb Crimuud Justice Center. 
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TcDpic: 

Descxipticn: 
Time: 

RBCXxmended Use: 

Handouts Available: 
Original SGuroe: 



TAPE NO. 15 



Topic: 

Descxipticn: 
Tinoe: 

Reoomnended Use: 

Handouts At/ailable: 
Original Source: 



lAEE NO. 16 



Topic: 

Description: 



Time: 

RBOcnnended Use: 

Handouts Available: 
Original Source: 



PATIEWiS IN QRSBNIZg) CKDC^ PART II , 
Same as Tape Nc^ 13, continuation. 
56 minutes. 

Recruit trainijig, advanced training, 
^jecLal training, in-service trcdning. 

Yes. 

MaccRb CrimLnal Jtistice Genter. 



PATIEBWS IN CWaNIZED CRPE, PART III . 
Same as Tape No. 13, continuation. 
19 minutes. 

Recruit training, advanced training, 
^dal training, in-service tredning. 

Yes. 

Maccnb Criminal Justice Center. 



SBfflCH FOR SECURITY , 

A demonstration and discussion on search- 
ing a prisoner brou?^ into the jail. A 
"•narmal** search is conducted but further 
demonstration disclosed additional hidden 
vieapons and paraE^iemalia, Exanples of 
confiscated weapons, additional hiding 
places, and actued cases involving inprcper 
searches are also discussed on this tepe. 

33 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-service training, 
special training. 



No. 



Michigan Department of Corrections, Jailer 
S^)ecialist Training Program, 



APFQIDIX C 
TRPE ID. 17 
Tcpic: 

Description: 
Time: 

Recxnnended Use: 

Handouts Available: 
Original Souroe: 
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HE ESm/TKH OF OOBRECnONAL TREjOJBir , 

A lec±ure 'jy Professor William A* Goldserg 
on the evolution of oorrectionad txeatmoit. 

32 minutes. 

Recruit training, in-service training, 
special training. 

No. 

Midiigan Dqiartment of Corxectiois, Jailer 
%)ecialist Training Progr a m. 



GUnxUNES TD SCHQXILING 

A logically sequenoed sdiedule of classes is as essential to ef fee- 
txve leamir^g as any other factor in the operation of a basic recruit 
scliool. -Die following guidelines are presented in order to assist 
regional school ooorainators in fonmilating a schedule which best 
facilitates the learning process. 

1. Aiy one instructor should not spend nore than three hour^ 
per day teaching regular classrocm subjects. Althou^ a 
three-hour maxunm is reoaranandBd, it is reaUzed that it 
nay be oocasionaUy necessary to schedule an instructor for 
four regular classroom hours in a single d^. However, 
four hours should be oonsidered an absolute iiBxiiiun. 

2. B» H^^ical Training and Defensive Tactics course should 
not be sdieduled for inare than two continuous hours, it is 
reaomiEndBd that the first phase of this course (12 to 14 
hours) include only physical oonditioning, and thus be limited 
to one^wur sessions. 

3. Fireams training nay be scheduled for a greater mnber of 
antinuous hours than regular classroom or physical training 
sessions. NonnaUy firearms should be scheduled as the 
f i na « afternoon class. 

4. Classroom sessions should be scheduled to provide daily 
variety in the topics presented. It is not advisable to sche- 
dule material from only one section of the curriculim for 

an entire day. 

5. Presentation of the lagal section shaU preoede that on the 
investigative section. Certain other topics fall in logical 
sequence to one another, and should be so presented. 
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Bie schedule which appears in Appendix D is an exanpla of a properly 
sequenced curriculun presentation vduch ccnf on» to the above guide- 
lines. Refer to pages H 4.3 throu^ H 4.9. 

Ihe follow is a list of the topics included in the M.L.E.O.T.C. 
Minimt^i Basic Training Curriculun totaling a mining, 256 hours. 



ADMINISIHAnOW 

Program Orientation 
CLaesxxxMa Notetaking 
ficandnations 
Bxaninaticn Reviei^ 
Coordinator's Time 

UBGftL 

Intro, to Constitutional Lm 

of Arrest 
'^'etention & Custo^ 
Amissions & Confessions 
Search & Seizure 
Court Flnctions 
la^ of Evidence 
Cciininal Lmt 
Jw«nile lair 

IMVEtaiGBaTVE 

Q^imincd. Im^tigc^ion 
Vice Investigation 
^larcatics & Dangerous Drugs 
Crime Scene Search 
Collection & Pres. of Evidence 
Interview & Interrogation 
'"^"SFBrprinting & Latent Print 

Search Dechniqtes 
Mock Crime Scene 
Stolen Motor \A3hicles 



Hours 



1 
1 
5 
2 
1 



1 
4 

2 
3 

8 
10 
10 
14 

2 



10 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 

3 
2 
2 



Hours 



GPiERM. POLICE 



ffi-story & Philosophy of La/ Enf . 
Ine Juvenile Offender 
Pireaxm Training 
Police First Aid 

Keld Notetaking & Report Writing 
Blodcade & Boacijlodc Procedure 
Police Ccmunications 
PatroL Techniques 
Civil Disorders 

"e^anics of Arrest & Detention 
Donestic Gcnplaints 
State Liquor Laa Enf oroenent 
S"erge«Y Preparedness-Disaster Cent 
Stepping Vehicles & Occt?>ant Cbnt 
Physical Train & Defensive Tactics 

TRfttnc 

Motor V(^cle Lsu 
Driver laoQising 
D.U.I.L. Bifaroenent 
JJot^ ^feh. Accident Investigation 
Traffic Direction & Cbntrol 
^tedi. & Methods of Traffic Law Ehf . 

SPECIAL SIBJBCIS 

I^^nan Relations 
Polios Courtesy & Ethics 
Handling Abnomal Persons 
Social Services 

EXIEnoVL RELATlCMS 

Jur. of Pad. Law Enf. Agencies 
Mich, corr.. Parole & Prcb. System 



2 
4 

24 

14 
4 
1 
2 
10 
9 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
28 



8 
2 
2 

12 
2 
2 



8 
4 

2 
2 



2 
3 
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FRIDAY 
Police 

Communicat ion:. 


Patrol 
Techniques 


Firearms 
Range 


THURSDAY 

Juvenile 
Uw 


Patrol 

Techniques 


Firearms 
Range 


WEDNESDAY 

Motor 
Vehicle 
Accident 
Investigation 


Field 

Notetaking 
and 

Report 
Writing 


Firearms 
Range 


TUESDAY 

Motor 
Vahicl* 


I 

u 
m 

: •H 
» u 
1 m 
1 • 

> > 

1 


Criminal 
Uw 


Firearms 
Range 


MONDAY 

Mtd-Term 
Exam 


Criminal 




Blockade and 

Roadblock 

Procedure 


Firearms 

Classroom 


Firearms 
Range 


TIME 

8:00 am 

to 
8:50 


9:00 
to 
9:50 


10:00 
to 
10:50 


11:00 
to 
11:50 


1:00 pm 

to 
1:50 


2:00 
to 
2:50 


3:00 
to 
3:50 


0 0 0 
0 w m 
•« 
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Included in this section of the manual are three listings of 
various resouroe materials vrfiich deal with svibject matter of interest 
to police practitioners, law enforoenent students, and instructors 
of police personnel, v^ether academic or training oriented. In the 
first listing a bibliography of books and related library mterials 
is presented. The books are listed alphabetically, by author, with- 
out air/ breakdown by subject matter. 

vathin the book bibliogr^*y, it will be noted that scne titles 
have beed asterisked (*) . It is these titles which have been recomended 
as basic worlcs. 

In arriving at the reocrmended bock titles, the personal know- 
ledge of the staff and the opinions of many police practitioners, 
la* enforcement educators, and librarians were irtportant factors. 
However, determination of the worth of any title was also made by 
conparing the frequency with vrfiich it appeared on the many bibliogr^iiic 
sources. 

lOTtBdiately sii)sequent to the general listing of book titles, 
a reojiiiiended list of e^jpropriate periodical literature, "non-book" 
library materials, and serial collections of books is presented. 
The periodicals, v*u.le not considered as essential sources, should 
most certainly be viewed as essential sipplemantary references and, 
therefore, are desirable sources for each subject. The sane holds 
true for the "non-book" material v^ch iias been reconiiEnded. The 
"Newsbank" data collection and the Vfestin^rause Learning Directory 
shcwld be considered a^jpropriate st^aplementary materiea for any 
research effort. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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The listing of "law enforoeraent series", which follows the 
abo\AB itentioned listings, should also be viewed as appropriate s^ple- 
mentaiy materied for reference. Ihese are not inclusive of edl 
"lav enforcement series" available but certainly are representative. 
Ihey, and other series lite them, are capable of providing quality 
research material for the law enforoenant academicians and quality 
introductory material for the novioe police practitioner. 
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CRIME IN THE UNTIED SIftTEB, annual, U,S, Departjifint of Justioer 
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JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, CRIMINQILOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE, quarterly, 

Northvgestem University Sdiool of Law, William and WiUcins Company 
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THE TRAINING KEY, seririitonthly. International Association of Chiefs 
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TRAFFIC DIGEST AND BEVIEW, monthly. Northwestern Traffic Institute, 
NorthMestem University, Evanston, Illinois. 



Recoraiended "Non-Book' Library Materials 

NEWSBANK, THE UFBAN AEEJ^S LIBRARY, Areata Microfilm, Graphics SyStene 
Division, Cleveland, Ohio 44131 

A data base of firsthand news reports selected from 200 newspapers cover- 
ing the nation's major cities. Published on 4" x 6" microfiche cards in 
a self-<xxitainBd lihrary^x^xaated on a monthly basis and professionally 
indexed for innediate retrieval. 

This mton affairs data source will contain an annual cimilatiOT of about 
2,000 xnicroficdTe cards cofvering over 70,000 news r^rts on twelve subjects 
of vital national concern— individuadly organized and indexed under the 
foUodng headings: 
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Envixonment 


3. 


Welfctxe and Poverty 


4. 


Law and Order 


5. 


Political Development 


6. 


Housing and Urban Renewal 


7. 


Race Relations 


8. 


Qnplpynent 


9. 


Health 


10. 


Minority Ecxsnondc Develc^ment 


11. 


QovemitEnt Structure 


12. 


Transportation 
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The NewsBank microfiche libraxy consists exclusively of primary source 
material — ^news stories and articles selected fron a cross section of 
America's leading nev^spapers. 200 papers from coast to coast are covered 
including dailies from over 40 major cities. Specicd interest, ethnic 
papers and the Black press are also represented. 

Ihese 200 newsp^)ers are monitored on a dcdly ani/or weekly basis by a 
team of carefully chosen research editors. Articles are selected for 
tiieir inportance and pertinence — with the cd^jective of obtaining a broad 
range of viewpoints. 

Libraries subscribing to Ne^nrsBank/data source will reoeive an initi£d 
research reservoir , covering the first six months of the year— which oon- 
tains approximatery 25,000 news articles on microfiche cards, ihus the 
library is provided with an initial data ba^e for iimediate use. News- 
Bank/data source will then be tpdated on a monthly basis. The data file 
will oontinuedly grow to provide a oonprehensive and in-depth source of 
primary information on the significant events of our time. 

****** 

WESmOKXJSE I£AFNING DIRECTORY, 1970-71, Westin^use Learning Corporation, 
100 Park Avenue, New York, New York 10017 



Vfestinig^x>use Learning Corporation has issued its first catalog of educa- 
tioncd materials, ranging fron oonplete courses and tradning programs to 
specific tapes, books and other teaching materials. 

Included in the catalog is the Learning Directory, a new, oonputer^-developed 
single-souroe reference for educational matericds, including both print 
and non-print media. The seven-volune Learning Directory lists information 
on over 200,000 items in 600,000 s^>arate entries from sane 1000 sources. 
It enables educators and librarians to oonsult a single reference work for 
available instructional material for primary throu^ college grades in a 
variety of media on almost any topic. 
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Beoonnended Law Enf Qroanent Series Publications 



ESSENriAI£ OF LRW ENPOBCEMENr SERIES, Edited by Janes D. Stinchcscnb, 
Prentioe-Hall, Inc., Englevrood Cliffs, New Jersey 



ESSENTIALS OF MW ENPORCEMENT is designed primarily for the recruit (basic) 
level law enfcroaient officer. It is ideal for use in department or 
acadeny trcdning programs as sv^splenentary material to reinforoe lectures 
and locally developed information. Hie series also can serve as the major 
source of written instruction for new personnel. At the college level, 
the yolvDnes can supplement classroon texts to give the students an appre- 
ciation of the irealities and techniques of a law enforoement career tod^^. 



PATROL OFERATIQNS 
EEFEMSE AND GONTROL TACTICS 
EUlCNrS OF ERIMINAL INVESTIGA- 
TICN 

HANDBOOK OF COURTROOM 

CeONOR AND lESTIMONY 
HANDBOOK OF VICE OCNTROL 
HfHttBOOK OF NARDOmCS OGNTRDL 
RBCRUrr HANDBOOK 
POLICE ETTHICS 
HANIBOCSC OF CRIMINAL LAW 
THE ENVIRONMENT OF L^ 

FG!LICE-a}^ffJNm iszatigns 



Paxil M. Whisenand and James L. Cline 
Georges Sylvain 

Paul B. ffeston arid Kenneth M. Wells 

C. A. Pantaleoni 
Denny F. Pace 

Denny F. Pace and James Styles 
Norman Pocrarenke 
Harold W. Barney 
Neil Oiamelin 

Victor Strecher 

EdMard Eldefcnso, Alan R. Coffey and 
Wadter Hartinger 
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A Basic Reprint Library: FDUNDA!nONS OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE, AMS Press, Inc. , 
56 East 13th Street, New York, New York 10C03 (available winter, 
1971-72) 



About the series: Taken together the books in this series form a basic 
library in the newly emerging field of Criminal Justioe and its constitu- 
ent disciplines. Singly, they rqxresent works hitherto scaroe yet 
eminently \^rthy of reprinting in the durable standards that prevail todasy. 

Each vork has been carefully chosen by specialists with eyperieDoe ranging 
from the West Coast to the Heme Office in London. The books have or vdll 
have prefatory material to establish their original context and present 
application. 

The various categories of the Series reflect the soope of the subject. 
Altogetiier, they make up a unified bocfy of literature indispensable to 
those interested in the modem origins of and developments in the system 
of crimin£d jiastioe. 
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